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NEW VISION IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


EMBODIES ELEMENTS OF TRUSTEESHIP RATHER THAN ‘“TRUST”’ 





[ MINOUS words of warning and 


prophecy are heard from time to 
| time to the effect that this country 
is heading toward an era of super- 
power and of concentration in industry, 
trade and finance which will inevitably 
breed dynamic forces, laying a blight upon 
the soul of man, deadening to individual 
initiative and robbing the mass of American 
people of their supposedly inalienable birth- 
right to equality of opportunity. Gravely 
and solemnly we are assured that in the 
insatiable quest for standardization, mass 
production, mechanical efficiency and scien- 
tific control of management, there is being 
created a big Frankenstein monster who 
will eventually turn upon and destroy 
or devour his own masters. Creation 
of gigantic industrial, trade and financial 
units, the crowding out of small business 
firms and middlemen, the substitution of 
chain stores for retailers and the numerous 
devices of capital and stock control, are all 
likened to a grinding, inhuman Juggernaut 
leaving in its wake a trail of carcasses, the 
wreckage of personal hopes and enterprise 
as an earnest of the age-old indictment 
against the weaker members of humanity 
and a triumph for the doctrine of “survival 
of the fittest.” 

The apostles of doom and destruction, 
who blend lurid imaginations with supreme 
belief in their own prophetic gifts, fail to 





interpret or read aright the great economic 
changes and the progressive tendencies 
which characterize today the development 
of American industry, business and finance. 
They attempt to justify their baneful pre- 
dictions by directing attention to the per- 
sistent increase in the number of bankrupt- 
cies in smaller business and mercantile 
establishments. These are cited as symp- 
toms of an apparently hopeless battle 
against intensive and unequal competition 
from big organizations, plentifully equipped 
with capital and superior facilities for cheap- 
er production and marketing “direct from 
maker to consumer.”’ 

In the large crop of over 3,000 banking 
failures during the last six years, they detect 
the vulturous talons of banking conspiracy. 
In the growth of holding companies, syndi- 
cate managements and the issuance of non- 
voting capital stock, they see the people 
paying tribute to invisible and “‘absentee” 
control for such common necessities as 
electric light, gas, fuel, food, water, tele- 
phones and numerous household commodi- 


ties. The conflict for existence is no longer 
confined to smaller and privately-owned 
business. The real seat of industrial, busi- 


ness and financial warfare, they aver, is now 
shifted to the larger corporations with the 
supermen or master minds sitting calmly on 
top of the heap and making common cause 
in directing the seemingly hostile battalions 
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The fatal error in imparting such a sinister 
background to the panorama of American 
prosperity and industrial advancement may 
be accounted for by lack of faith and a 
stubborn refusal to recognize that this 
country, free from internal political em- 
broilments and Old World barnacles and 
blessed with rich stores of wealth as well as 
virile manhood, is in position to give accent 
to sound economic values as well as enlight- 
ened social perceptions. 

Instead of entering upon a new and more 
heartless era of monopolistic exploitation of 
resources and man power, such as marked 
the creation of “trusts” in the ’nineties and 
early years of this century and which be- 
came anathema to the public and legisla- 
tures, the present development of corporate 
enterprise may be properly termed one of 
“trusteeship.” Instead of having great in- 
dustrial, business and financial units oper- 
ated to satisfy the cravings of one man, or 
of a group of men, for wealth and power, we 
now have organization, management and 
efficiency which makes its votive offerings 
on the altar of “public service.” Instead of 
close stock control and financial legerde- 
main, we now have public, customer and 
employee stock ownership widely diffused 
among hundreds of thousands of stock and 
bond owners. Management is responsible 
not to a handful of magnates and capital- 
ists, but to a great army of investors and 
virtual partners. Instead of ruthless com- 
petition to crush rivals for personal gain, 
there is competition to improve manage- 
ment, eliminate waste, introduce wonderful 
new inventions as allies of industrial and 
economic. progress. 


o, 2, 2, 
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STANDARDIZATION AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EFFICIENCY AS BENEFI- 
CENT OGRES 


HY should not the United States con- 
W tinue its prosperous career with due 
regard for prudence in business and 
finance and particularly—and there lies the 
keynote—with regard to the use of bank 
credit and investment capital. What the 


communists and the Third Internationale 
would achieve by violence and revolution, 
this country has attained by peaceful and 
more enduring processes of economic evo- 
We read the lesson in increase in 


lution. 
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national wealth to 400 billions, in national 
annual income to nearly 80 billions, in in- 
creased savings, life insurance and the re- 
markable distribution of stocks and bonds 
among small as well as large investors. 

Take the field of public utilities alone. 
It represents a capital investment of 
$20,500,000,000 with securities distributed 


among 2,000,000 holders including em- 
ployees and 1,380,000 customer  stock- 


holders. What is true of public utility stock 
and bond distribution applies with varying 
degrees to all major industries, to trans- 
portation organizations, big distributing 
corporations and also to holdings of bank 
and trust company shares. 
Standardization, mass production and the 
application of scientific management to in- 
dustry may have its drawbacks in rendering 
the individual more subservient to con- 
siderations of public service. The American 
people need not be affrighted at the prospect 
of greater centralization and coordination 
in management of business and industry 
when the fruits are so generously and widely 
bestowed. In this country the wage- 
earner averages $5.60 per day as compared 
with $2.28 in England and $1.35 in France. 
In this country, 158 out of every 1000 in- 
habitants own automobiles as against 28 in 
England and 17 in France. America is far 
ahead of any other country in diffusion of 
electric light, power, telephone, plumbing, 
better housing and scores of other modern 
comforts. They may be standardized like 
the Ford, but when the mass of American 
citizens can share these standardized neces- 
sities, comforts and even luxuries in far 
greater measure than dreamed of in this or 
any other land a quarter of a century ago, 
the answer must be, let’s “carry on” and 
make friends with the beneficent American 
ogre of standardization, industrial efficiency 
and mass production. 
Secretary Hoover said in a late speech: 
“Our increased mechanical and electrical 
power has increased output and decreased 
sweat.” Labor has struck up partnership 
with capital and instead of following the old 
type of professional leader is making good 
use of the wholesome factors of capital to its 
own advancement. It is because of indus- 
trial leadership such as characterized the 
administration of the U, S. Steel Corporation 
by the late Judge Gary, that American busi- 
ness may look forward to a greater future. 
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IMPUTING SINISTER BACK- 
GROUND TO BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
| T lies within the nature of things that 
'T| American prosperity cannot always 

enjoy plain sailing and in fair weather 
must, like the seasoned mariner, look for 
and prepare for adverse winds. Blind in- 
deed, however, must be the judgment which 
does not perceive that underneath and 
governing the present progressiv e trends in 
business, industry and finance, there are 
newly released forces that make for con- 
stant advancement, new ideals, righteous- 
ness and instinctive aspiration for improved 
living conditions. There is a vast difference 
between the motives which animate busi- 
ness management today as compared with 
only a quarter of a century ago. There are 
still corporations and men working in the 
dark, unscrupulous parasites preying upon 
the confidence and gullibility of their fellow- 
men. But the nets are tightening about 


them and it is the very essence of big busi- 
ness today to create an atmosphere of moral 
conduct and intercourse which deprives 
nourishment to the unscrupulous, the sel- 
the incompetent and 


fish, the profligate, 
the idler. 

Farragut, at the battle of 
gave the command: “Damn the torpedoes, 
go ahead!”’ American business, financial and 
industrial leadership may well adopt that 
as a motto in dealing with those who lack 
courage and vision, who willfully or igno- 
rantly misinterpret their motives and who 
attempt to resist the forces that make for 
human progress and happiness. Giving 
heed to worn-out measurements of the past, 
reviving spectres from the graveyard of 
financial disasters and sharing doubts as to 
the integrity of those who wisely and ably 
employ their God-given talents for the 
common good, will not help this country 
to measure up to its possibilities and attain 
its rightful destiny in either political or 
economic growth. 

How many fully appreciate the meaning 
of stupendous changes in the past quarter 
of a century, aided by invention, electricity, 
new methods of production, transportation, 
communication and management, which 
have established new kinship and objectives 
in their relation to industry, finance and 
trade? Twenty-five years ago the me- 


New Orleans, 


chanical and electrical power used in Ameri- 
can industry was equal to only 13,000,000 
horsepower. Today, through the improve- 
ment of dynamic, hydraulic and other 
agencies this life stream of industry has 
been increased to the equivalent of 55,000,000 
horsepower. While the number of manufac- 
turing employees has increased 65 per cent 
within the past quarter of a century this 
country has increased its productivity in 
quantity in the neighborhood of 170 per 
cent. While weekly manual working hours 
have decreased 9 per cent the real wages 
have increased from 40 to 50 per cent. 
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PREDICTS NATION-WIDE 
BRANCH BANKING 


REDICTIONS and sentiment ar ong 
IP| bankers may differ widely as to the 

future of branch banking in the 
United States or its expansion beyond local 
and state confines to nation-wide scope. It 
is of interest, however, to quote the follow- 
ing from a recent address by James A. 
Bacigalupi, president of the Bank of Italy 
National Trust and Savings Association, 
the largest branch banking organization in 
the country with 278 offices in California, 
commanding six hundred millions of re- 
sources and with its affiliated holding or- 
ganization, the Bancitaly Corporation, hav- 
ing combined invested capital of a quarter 
of a billion dollars. He says: 

“This is the age in our country of quality, 
economy and service. People want the best, 
as cheaply and as easily as possible. It is the 
day of quantity production, of rapid turn- 
overs, of concentration and economy im over- 
head. It is the hour of specializatren and of 
big capitalization. This spells but two things 
in business—Mergers and Branches. If this 
is true in ee all lines of industry and 
commerce—then banks cannot escape the 
necessity of keeping pace with the instrumen- 
talities which must be financed by them. 

“T share the belief that the day of nation- 
wide branch banking is not far off; and I am 
not at all apprehensive of the result. Let us 
have fewer, but stronger and more helpful 
banks, and the nation will fare immeasurably 
better than has been its doleful banking ex- 
perience in many of its sections, particularly 
during the past few years. When that day 
comes—may I venture the hope that our in- 
stitution, then enjoying the backing of one 
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hundred thousand California stockholders, 
will—af it then be deemed to be the prudent 
thing to do—spread not from the East to the 
West but from the Pacific to the Allantic, and 
hold its own with the best the country will then 
afford.” 

The McFadden Act invalidates branch 
banking beyond local corporate confines and 
attempts to preserve the status quo of state- 
wide banking as developed in permissive 
states like California up to the time of the 
passage of the act. The device of holding 
companies to control a chain of banks which 
might have nation-wide scope is, however, a 
possible means of such expansion and i 
already being employed. The subject ac- 
quires additional interest from the recent 
discussion aroused by the public letter ad- 
dressed by Congressman Louis T. McFad- 
den to the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Comptroller of the Currency directing at- 
tention to the danger arising from chain 
banking operations through the acquisition 
of bank and trust company stocks by hold- 
ing companies or investment trusts. The 
reply of the Federal Reserve Board makes 
it clear that while national banks are 
estopped from investing in stocks of other 
banks, there is no present power in the 
federal laws which prohibit a state char- 
tered holding company from purchasing 
stock control in national or state banks. 





NEw DeEvIcE PrRovipES 24 Hour Deposit SERVICE 


A bank in one of the “‘gang”’ infested districts of Chicago, has installed 
a new device which, by means of a safety chute connected with a vault, 
enables the depositor to drop money or valuables for safekeeping 

at all hours of the day or night 


CORPORATE AND INDIVIDUAL 
HANDLING OF TRUST FUNDS 


HE most potent argument in favor of 

corporate administration of trusts 
and estates, as contrasted with in- 
dividual trusteeship, is not only the rela- 
tively low cost, but also the lower ratio of 
administrative expense, enhancement of 
principal and income as well as greater 
economy and immunity from delavs. While 
a comparison of the results of corporate 
versus individual handling of trusts and 
estates might be regarded as a delicate sub- 
ject and one likely to give offense to some 
members of the legal profession, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself as to what is 
paramount—a sensitive regard for private 
interests or to make facts known which 
prove conclusively whereby the people are 
more efficiently and economically served. 





While it is not necessary to indulge in 
and broadcast what might be interpreted 
invidious comparisons, it is nevertheless 
worth while for corporate fiduciaries in the 
various cities to conduct investigations and 
have on hand the actual records of estate 
administration, as shown by their local or 
county probate court records. In Cleve- 
land an investigation was recently con- 
ducted of probate records by the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters, Inc., which certainly 
cannot be charged with bias. The 
primary object was to show estate 
shrinkage as a means of en- 
couraging the creation of life in- 
surance trusts. Incidentally, a 
comparison was made of 64 estates 
of $80,000 and over, administered 
in Cuyahoga county during the 
years 1924 and 1925. The re- 
sults showed that the cost of ad- 
ministration when estates were 
handled by trust companies and 
banks was 2.42 per cent of net as 
compared with 3.63 per cent when 
handled by individuals.  Like- 
wise, the shrinkage in estates 
when handled by corporate ex- 
ecutors averaged 12.06 per cent 
as compared to 17.48 per cent 
when handled by individual ex- 
ecutors. 

Another investigation was that 
conducted not long ago, cover- 
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ing inheritance tax returns in several coun- 
ties of North Carolina. The survey com- 
prised 29 estates having gross value of 
$2,642,053 settled by North Carolina 
trust companies, and 70 estates hav- 
ing gross value of $3,775,406 settled by 
individual executors and administrators. 
The results showed that the average cost 
of administering estate by individuals was 
4.1 per cent of the gross value of the estate 
as against an average of 3.65 per cent of 
gross value of estate when handled by the 
trust company. 

From another source, the records showed 
that when an individual handled estates 
the average time elapsing between appoint- 
ment of administrative officer and first pub- 
lication of credits was 29 days as compared 
with average of 7 days under trust company 
appointment. The same survey, covering 
more than 1,000 estates of deceased persons, 
showed that when individuals handled es- 
tates, the average time elapsing between 
date when state was ready for closing and 
entry of decree for final distribution was 
5 months and 15 days, whereas trust com- 
panies required only an average of 1 month 
and 14 days. 

There are no comparable statistics avail- 
able as to average of return to beneficiaries 
from trust funds handled by individual 
trustees and executors. The most compre- 
hensive study made of income yield to 
beneficiaries from funds and property hand- 
dled by trust companies is that conducted 
several years ago by the Research Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association. It can 
not be questioned that the record of trust 
company administration from the stand- 
point of income and enhancement of value 
of principal would also develop facts em- 
phatically favorable to corporate custody 
as contrasted with individual management. 
The nation-wide survey showed that the 
country-wide average of income from pri- 
vate trusts managed by a total of 325 re- 
porting trust companies was 5.512 per cent, 
embracing voluntary and living trusts and 
average income from testamentary trusts 
was established at 5.420 per cent. These 


rates compare favorably with the current 
return on conservative investments, and 
likewise with income guaranteed under life 
insurance proceeds handled by insurance 
companies. 
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JUDGE GARY’S WILL NAMES 
TRUST COMPANY 


F the late Judge Elbert H. Gary it 
may be truly said that he exerted a 
constructive influence on so-called 

“Big Business” and especially in public as 
well as internal relations of industrial de- 
velopment which reached far beyond the 
immediate activities and the executive 
policies which characterized his adminis- 
tration of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion as chairman of its board of directors. 
Because of unerring judgment and remark- 
able foresight he not only envisaged the 
great possibilities of the basic industry of 
which he was the leading figure during the 
last quarter of a century, but also guided 
its destiny in a manner which brought about 
an illuminating example of reconciliation 
between employer and employees, between 
big corporations and government authority. 
No man, has, indeed, contributed more than 
the late Judge Gary to justify the organiza- 
tion of big industrial and business corpora- 
tions as making for economic advancement, 
stability in prices, employment and produc- 
tion. He demonstrated that a great cor- 
poration may be possessed of a soul and be- 
cause of his enlightened judgments and his 
frankness in taking the public into his con- 
fidence, he helped more than any other lead- 
er in the business world to bring about a 
better understanding on the part of the 
people as regards big business and cor- 
porate expansion. It is because of the 
leadership of such men as Judge Gary that 
business and industry today functions more 
effectively and contributes to higher stand- 
ards of living than exist in any other part of 
the world. 

To Judge Gary was commonly given the 
credit for conceiving those consolidations in 
the steel industry in the early years of this 
century which enlisted the support of the 
late J. P. Morgan, resulted in the purchase 
of the Carnegie enterprises and the forma- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation 
with an aggregate capital of $867,000,000. 
Because of his talent for harmonizing di- 
vergent judgments and shaping policies 
which reveiled the progress of the corpora- 
tion as a stabilizing force, regardful of the 
rights and interests of independent com- 
petitors and yielding results the very op- 
posite of those popularly regarded as be- 
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longing to a monopoly, he enabled the 
Steel Corporation to come unscathed from 
government attacks, after the Standard 
Oil and the American Tobacco had fallen 
by the wayside as monopolies in restraint of 
trade. While adamant in his opposition to 
the excesses and encroachments of union 
labor, Judge Gary always held to the car- 
dinal principle of dealing fairly with em- 
ployees, granting liberal wage rates and 
providing healthful surroundings as well as 
welfare plans, which account for the loyalty 
and the contentment which obtain among 
the employees of the United States Steel 
Corporation. As a confirmed optimist, but 
never given to extravagant predictions, his 
public utterances have been a source of 
stimulation and have been justified by sub- 
sequent events. His passing leaves a great 
void in the American business world, but it 
also leaves an indelible and wholesome in- 
fluence on public sentiment which is bound 
to make for greater achievement and con- 
ciliation. 

Publication of Judge Gary’s will re- 
vealed the appointment of the New York 
Trust Company as executor and trustee 
of his estate. The will contains specific 
bequests of $2,650,000, including $400,000 
to he devoted to scholarships in eight col- 
leges and universities. The residuary of 
the estate is bequeathed to the widow and 
daughters in three equal shares. Compen- 
sation of the New York Trust Company as 
executor and trustee is designed in a writ- 
ten agreement. 

Sound advice to members of the family 
is given in the Gary will, relative to finan- 
cial conduct, which are worthy of general 
observance. Judge Gary says: 

“IT earnestly request my wife and my chil- 
dren and that they steadfastly 
decline to sign bonds or obligations of 
any kind as any other person or 


descendants 
any 
surety for 
persons; that they refrain from anticipating 
their income in any respect; that they refuse 
to make any loans except on the basis of first- 
class, well-known securities and that they in- 
variably decline to invest in 
doubtful securities or property or enterprise 
They should reject any 
opinions of others if involved 
They will be approached fre- 
quently with suggestions for investment that 
are not entitled to be relied upon from a busi- 


any untried or 


or business. 
sentations or 


repre- 


in any doubt. 


ness standpoint.” 
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NEW YORK NON-RESIDENT TAX 
AND RECIPROCITY PROVISION 
DECLARED VOID 


fa WHE nation-wide movement to mitigate 
H the evils of multiple inheritance taxa- 
tion received a severe setback when 
the New York Court of Appeals recently 
rendered a decision declaring unconstitu- 
tional the statute imposing a tax on taxable 
transfers of the property of non-resident 
decedents. This tax was adopted by the 
New York legislature in 1925 as a modifica- 
tion of the so-called Matthews “flat rate 
plan.”” The court rules that this levy is in 
conflict with the guarantee of the Federal 
Constitution that the citizens of each state 
are entitled to the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the several states and is 
therefore discriminatory between residents 
and non-residents. Article 10-A of the tax 
law of 1925 provided for a tax upon prop- 
erty of non-residents at a flat rate of 3 percent 
if deductions were taken, or 2 per cent if 
deductions were waived. 

Of greatest importance in this decision 
is the fact that it involves and renders void, 
so far as New York is concerned, the pro- 
vision for reciprocal exemption of in- 
heritance taxes on intangible property of 
non-resident decedents, including stocks 
and bonds. It will be recalled that New 
York and Pennsylvania taxing authorities 
assumed the initiative in advocating and 
securing legislation applying the principle 
of reciprocal exemption of intangibles of 
non-resident decedents as a direct measure 
to eliminate multiple inheritance taxes. 
Similar reciprocal laws have been adopted 
within the last two years, largely because 
of the example set by New York. 

The decision, however, of necessity, does 
not mean that reciprocity is defeated, in- 
asmuch as if there is no law taxing the 
property of non-residents, the effects of 
reciprocity are retained in the absence of 
such law. The Attorney General New 
York has rendered an opinion holding that 
the effect of the decision is to reinstate the 
provisions for taxation of non-residents 
which were in effect prior to July 1, 1925. 
This means that in place of the flat rate 
tax upon property of non-residents provided 
for in Article 10-A the tax law, such 
property will be subject to the same rates 
of tax as are imposed in resident estates. 














RECIPROCAL PRINCIPLE IN 
NON-RESIDENT TAXATION 


HILE the decision of the New York 
W Court of Appeals in declaring un- 

constitutional the tax on intangible 
property of non-resident decedents, will 
disturb reciprocal relations with twenty- 
two states where this principle is in force, 
renewed efforts will be made to restore 
reciprocity in New York, either through 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States or by means of remedial legislation 
in New York. The New York Tax Com- 
mission, as respondent in the test suit 
brought by Martha J. Smith, as executrix 
under the will of Mary J. Smith, a resident 
of Connecticut, announces that an appeal 
will be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Trust companies as fidu- 
ciaries, will make common cause with the 
Tax Commission to restore reciprocity in 
New York and to further the movement 
which bears every promise of becoming 
nation-wide. 

Some taxing authorities express doubt 
that any retroactive amendment of reci- 
procity would be valid in view of the pro- 
vision of the New York constitution pro- 
hibiting the surrender of the state’s rights 
to taxes already vested or accrued. There 
is also question as to whether the state will 
be able to collect any additional taxes under 
the provisions of prior Article 10 in view of 
the decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals in the Harbeck case. 

In holding that the non-resident tax is 
discriminatory, and in discussing also the 
reciprocal provision, the Court of Appeals 
says. 

“A state is not at liberty to establish varying 
codes of law, one for its own citizens and an- 
other governing the conduct of 
sister states. Great classes of persons, all or 
nearly all who bear a close relation to those 
who take the gift, many, though not all, whose 
relation is more distant, must pay a penalty 
to the tax gatherer because of their non- 
residence. This is hostile discrimination, 
however generous the profession of benevolent 
paternalism. 

“Much has been said in argument about the 
desire of the Tax Commission and the Legis- 
lature to avoid multiple taxation. There is 
a section of the statute to the effect that the 


citizens of 
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tax shall not be payable ‘if the transferor is a 
resident of a state or territory of the United 
States which at the time of the transfer did 
not impose a transfer tax or death tax of any 
character in respect of personal property 
within said state or territory of residents of 
this state,’ or if the laws of such state or 
territory contain other provisions insuring 
reciprocity of treatment (Sec. 248-p). The 
power of the state to forego a tax upon a trans- 


fer by a non-resident in order to give effect 


thereby to a plan of reciprocity does not mean 
that a tax may be imposed at excessive or 
unequal rates when reciprocity is lacking. 

“The principal of equal treatment for the 
citizens of all the states is a good deal more 
precious than the gain of revenue in one year 
or another. We are not to whittle it down by 
refinement of exception or by the implication 
of a reciprocal advantage that is merely trivial 
or specious. The principle is put in jeopardy 
—there is set in it an entering wedge that may 
be the beginning of its destruction—if this 
statute is upheld.” 


7 ? 7 
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SWEEPING DECISION UPHOLDS 
DECISION which is far-reaching in 
sustaining the discretionary power 


COMPTROLLER OF THE 
vested in the office of the Comptroller 


CURRENCY 
of the Currency and in interpreting the 


authority conveyed by the McFadden Act 
was rendered recently by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. The 


court dismissed an ntiont from a number 
of banking institutions located in southern 
California who sought to enjoin the Comp- 
troller from authorizing the use of the name 
“First National Consolidated Bank and 
Trust Company” as the corporate title of 
the institution which succeeds the con- 
solidation of the First National Bank 
Los Angeles with the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank of that city. 

This suit involved the first test of pro- 
visions of the McFadden Act relative to the 
irrevocability of discretionary powers con- 
ferred upon the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The court, in deciding the case, said 
that it could not lawiully step into the office 
of the Comptroller and take his functions 
away from him, which it would in effect be 
doing if it undertook to reverse his decision 
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in a matter which was committed “exclu- 
sively to the Comptroller’s discretion.” 

The court further said that the right of 
the consolidated bank to carry on the 
branches owned by the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank in the various cities 
and towns was a right expressly given by the 
McFadden Act itself and that neither the 
Comptroller nor the court had any power 
to deprive the consolidated bank of the 
right to operate these branches. 


2, 2, 2, 
“. 6 . 


AN INSURANCE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


HE latest development in extending 
T fiduciary facilities for the creation of 

life insurance trusts and to encourage 
conservation of life insurance proceeds, is 
the establishment of a Life Insurance Trust 
Department by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. This is the first in- 
stance where a trust company has pro- 
vided a distinctive department to carry on 
this important and rapidly growing branch 
of trust department service. The new 
department will be under the direction of 
Edward M. McMahon as Insurance Trust 
Officer and who is an insurance expert of 
national reputation. 

In announcing the establishment of this 
new department the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany makes it clear that its functions will 
not be that of selling or soliciting insurance 
as such, but that the department will pro- 
vide a cooperating and coordinating agency 
to which all life insurance companies and 
their agents or underwriters may turn with 
complete confidence. The department will 
be available to all those interested in pro- 
viding insurance protection for their fam- 
ilies or estates. Attention is directed to 
the great percentage of life insurance pro- 
ceeds which annually goes to waste owing to 
lack of proper fiduciary protection. As to 
the opportunities for service and usefulness, 
it is further stated that the capital value of 
the nation’s lives is estimated at more than 
13 billion dollars as compared with total 
insurance carried equal to only 3.2 per cent 
of such value. 

The Equitable Trust-Company is to be 
congratulated upon its enterprise in creating 
a department which will devote its entire 
facilities and attention to this new exten- 
sion of the protective qualities of trust 
service. 


CHARITABLE BEQUEST SUB- 
JECT TO INHERITANCE TAX 


DECISION was rendered recently 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 

in Price-Savings Loan & Trust Com- 
pany vs. State, which denied the right of the 
trust company to claim exemption from 
inheritance tax in connection with a chari- 
table bequest left to the company in per- 
petuity. The case came up on an appeal 
from an order directing the executor to 
pay an inheritance tax. The deceased had 
died in 1926, leaving her residuary estate in 
trust to the Savings Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, and the will directed that the net in- 
come of said trust fund be used by the trus- 
tee in furnishing financial aid to such needy 
children of a city as the trustee should select. 
The will provided that the trustee might 
secure recommendations or suggestions from 
an aid society or the public welfare asso- 
ciation of said city, relative to the children 
who might be benefited. 

The executor, who was also the trustee, 
contended that the bequest to it, considered 
in connection with the reference in the will 
to the welfare association and the aid so- 
ciety constituted it a corporation organized 
under the laws of the state solely for re- 
ligious, charitable or educational purposes, 
within the meaning of Chapter 72 of the 
Wisconsin Inheritance Tax Law, section 
72.04, Stats. of which provided that there 
should be exempt from inheritance tax “all 
property transferred to * * *corpora- 
tions of this state organized under its laws, 
solely for religious, charitable or educational 
purposes, which shall use the property so 
transferred exclusively for the purposes of 
their organization within the state.”’ 

The court held that the appellant should 
be required to pay the tax. The statute 
was constitutional and not discriminatory. 
The appellant was a trust company or- 
ganized under the general laws of the state 
and operated for profit. It was not a 
charitable, religious, or educational institu- 
tion. The will bequeathed the property to 
appellant company in perpetuity, subject 
only to the direction that the income should 
be used for the benefit of needy children, 
the trustee to be the sole judge of the chil- 
dren to be benefited. Neither the aid so- 
ciety nor the welfare association received 
any interest or was given any power or direc- 
tion over said fund. 








MODERN CASE OF “JARNDYCE 
VS. JARNDYCE” 


ESPITE greater enlightenment and 
D| reform in methods of jurisprudence 
since the days of Chancery Court 
proceedings described by Charles Dickens 
in the famous case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce, 
there are striking parallels in the prolonged 
litigation over the estate of the late Jay 
Gould. After thirty-five years of nearly 
constant and endless litigation this now 
famous American travesty is nearing its 
close with the recent order of the New York 
Supreme Court which satisfies remaining 
judgments amounting to $19,279,000. There 
still remains something like $2,000,000 in 
legal fees to be paid by the trustees of the 
Gould estate to several scores of lawyers. 
The innumerable issues and conflicts be- 
tween trustees involved in the Gould case 
are too numerous to bear repetition. It 
suffices to say that the great losses sus- 
tained and costs were the logical outgrowth 
of appointing individual trustees who were 
also beneficiaries. Under modern appoint- 
ment of trust companies such contingencies 
and defaults as well as evidences of mis- 
management of the trust estate would not 
have been possible. As it is the Gould 
estate has dwindled to a very small propor- 
tion of its original value, although embrac- 
ing properties that, with proper manage- 
ment would have abundantly enhanced the 
principal of the estate in the course of years. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


fee HE United States Chamber of Com- 
T| merce, of which Lewis E. Pierson, 
, chairman of the American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Company of New York was 
recently elected president, has formulated 
a program for constructive legislation, in- 
cluding the following recommendations: 

That in view of the Treasury surplus, the 
corporation income tax should be reduced, 
the federal estate tax repealed and the re- 
maining war excise taxes abolished; tax 
administration should be systematized and 
simplified; that business men place before 
the Congressional Joint Committee defects 
they have found in the tax law and its ad- 
ministration; active interest should be con- 
tinued in promoting efficiency and economy 
in local and state government. 
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LIABILITY FOR UNAUTHORIZED 
TRANSFER OF STOCK 


ORPORATIONS which fail to avail 

themselves of the matured transfer 

service provided by trust companies 
and banks are frequently confronted with 
liability and losses because of the numerous 
questions of law and practice which arise 
in the transfer of stock. Quite a number of 
decisions have been rendered recently ad- 
verse to corporations and which reveal in- 
ability of corporations to safely navigate 
the shoal waters and risks that attend 
stock transfers. A decision in point was 
recently handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Texas in Shear Company vs. Wilson 
et al (36217). 

A bank sued a corporation alleging that 
one Wilson was the owner of a certain 
certificate of the corporation’s stock and 
had pledged and delivered it to the bank to 
secure a loan, which he had failed to pay; 
that the bank had purchased the certificate 
under its collateral agreement with Wilson 
and had presented it to the corporation for 
cancellation and the issuance of a new 
certificate in its name, which the corpora- 
tion had refused to do. There was a cross 
action by Wilson’s wife, she asserting claim 
to said stock, claiming that it had been 
issued in lieu of a certificate of stock in the 
predecessor of the corporation, which stock 
she had previously acquired as her separate 
property. It appeared that Mrs. Wilson, 
at the time of the purchase of the old stock, 
requested the president of defendant’s pre- 
decessor to enter her name as the holder 
and owner of the stock and to issue the 
certificate in her name. This the corpora- 
tion did not do, and thereafter on the re- 
organization, issued a certificate of stock in 
the pledge of the stock to the bank, Wilson 
had pledged the certificate with another, 
who having endorsed the certificate in 
blank, had lost it and it was thereafter re- 
turned to Wilson and delivered to the bank 
under the aforesaid collateral agreement. 


The court held that the defendant cor- 
poration was liable to Mrs. Wilson for issu- 
ing the stock to her husband with notice of 
her interest therein. The re-issuance of the 
certificate in the reorganized company 
(defendant) to Mr. Wilson resulted in the 
loss to Mrs. Wilson of the value of the 
shares, on the principle that any act done 
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or suffered by the corporation which invests 
a new party with the ownership of shares 
without the due presentation and surrender 
of its certificate, renders the corporation 
liable to the real owner of the shares for 
their conversion. By an amendment to the 
Statute (Article 4621) of 1913 (now Article 
4614) it is provided that joint signatures of 
the husband and wife shall be necessary to a 
transfer of stocks and bonds belonging to 
her, and the corporation’s by-laws and the 
certificate provided that it was transferable 
only on the books of the corporation upon 
the surrender of the certificate properly 
endorsed. Notice to the president was 
notice to the corporation that the stock 
belonged to Mrs. Wilson. The corporation 
had no authority to treat Mr. Wilson as the 
real owner, even though he held under a 
blank endorsement of a prior legal owner. 
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PROBLEMS FOR INVESTMENT 
TRUSTEES 


ELATIONS and obligations assumed 
by trust companies in serving as 


trustees for investment trusts, are 


made the subject of an interesting discus- 


cussion by Mr. Edwin A. Denham, an in- 


vestment trust consultant of New York. 
Mr. Denham is of the opinion that invest- 
ment trusts and their institutional trustees 
are in many cases showing a lack of caution 
and foresight in the framing of their con- 
tractual relations. 

He cites a single illustration as one which 
would appear to be of practical import to 
institutional trustees in general and not 
merely to those which act as trustees of in- 
vestment trusts. Quoting Mr. Charles W. 
Atwater, attorney and trust company ofh- 
cial, as the authority chiefly responsible for 
such strictly legal conclusions as are ad- 
vanced in the argument, Mr. Denham 
points to the fact that the shareholder of 
an investment trust is not always a stock- 
holder of a corporation which actually owns 
its investment portfolio, but is in many in- 
stances merely the holder of a certificate of 
beneficial interest in the securities compos- 
ing the portfolio and, as such, is the equit- 
able owner of an undivided interest in such 
securities. 

In other words, the shareholder in certain 
types of investment trust is in law and in 
fact a cestui of the banking institution which 
acts as trustee of the portfolio; and in such 
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cases, multiple inheritance tax complica- 
tions of a far-reaching nature may arise for 
the trustee through the transfer of a dece- 
dent cestui’s equitable interest, unless the 
trustee had undertaken the formidable task 
of securing waivers from the tax authori- 
ties of. various states in which the diversified 
and trusteed securities originated. 

There is a recent instance where trans- 
fer of securities owned by a New York in- 
stitution was prevented by the tax authori- 
ties of a certain state, pending payment of 
a penalty for its failure to pay tax on a 
previous transfer of trusteed securities fol- 
lowing the death of their equitable owner, 
a New York resident. It is suggested by 
Mr. Denham that state interference with 
non-taxable transfers, by attachment or 
otherwise, might be easily developed into 
a means by which the cooperating tax au- 
thorities of various states may bring pres- 
sure to bear upon investment trustees, look- 
ing to the disclosure of the identity of de- 
cedent shareholders of “common-law” in- 
vestment trusts and of the type in which an 
investment company acts merely as the 
manager of a trusteed investment fund. It 
is also suggested that further complications 
may develop through lack of contractual 
right to supervise the sales literature. 


VINDICATION OF AMERICAN 
JUSTICE 

'T| Massachusetts not only vindicate the 

administration of American justice. 
and alien elements in this and other coun- 
tries that in the United States, at least, 
will not flinch from the line of duty and 
refuse to be coerced in the face of threats 
American people need not be disturbed by 
the hoodlum demonstrations which at- 
If any criticism attaches to the conduct of 
the case it is that punishment was too long 
susceptible to unwarranted delays and tech- 
nicalities. If Sacco and Vanzetti suffered 
to realize that our officers of law and public 
administration refuse to compound with 


od 

HE Sacco-Vanzetti executions in 
They convey a warning to all revolutionary 
those responsible for enforcement of law 
or attempted terrorism. The conscience of 
tended the executions both here and abroad. 
delayed and that our judicial system is 
unduly, the blame lies with those who failed 
revolutionaires. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
AMERICAN CAPITAL AT HOME 


SIGNIFCANCE OF FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN 


ECONOMIC AND 


BUSINESS STRUCTURES 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL 
President of the National City Bank of New York 


(Eprror’s Nore: 


No student of modern economic development in this country can fail 


to reach the conviction that capital is no longer popularly regarded as an instrument of 


despotism and oppression. Jt has 


become a 


beneficent force which both guides and is 


responsive to the new spirit of cooperation, greater unity and efficiency in business, indus- 
try and finance which make for higher standards of living and broader diffusion of wealth. 


To employ the 
enterprise instead of excessive 
analysis Vr. 


loans 
Witchell, 


made recently by the 


ECENT vears have brought about 
all economic 
The greatest war in his 
has been fought and a drastic readjust 
ment in practically all measures of value has 
forced upon us. A industrial 
revolution based largely on labor saving de- 
vices and comparable to that which swept 
over Europe a century ago is casting old ideas 
and methods of industry into the discard. 
Domestically our business structure is under- 


far- 
reaching changes in re 

lationships. 
tory 


been second 


going fundamental changes; higher standards 
of living, improved machinery, better system 
and enlightened understanding always carry- 
ing us to larger and larger units ; 
while internationally with increasing com- 
plexity in problems we have stepped from a 
debtor to a creditor position. These 
have come upon us so rapidly that 

it sometimes difficult to adapt to 
the new conditions. There is a need for clear 


business 


events 
find 
ourselves 


we 


thinking and 


constructive leadership if we 
are to make the necessary readjustments with 


a minimum of friction. 
Flow of Capital Abroad 
We have been hearing a 
about 


good deal lately 
the flow of American capital abroad 
through the medium of foreign financing in 
our markets and there has been a disposition 
to criticize the bankers for the part they have 
taken in guiding this flow. 

Now it is true that the volume of foreign 
financing has been heavy. Foreign issues have 
come into our markets at the rate of about 
a billion dollars a year in recent years, the 
list of issues traded in on our exchanges, in- 
stead of being measurable on the fingers of 


vast resources of our natural wealth and our surplus capital in domestic 
abroad, 


was the subject of a most illuminating 


substance of which is reproduced herewith.) 


two hands as before the war now runs into 
hundreds. the movement is con- 
tinuing. In the first quarter of this year the 
volume of these issues reached over 
lions, substantially more than the first quar- 
ter of last and the second quarter is 
keeping pace with the first. But why? Be- 
cause the bankers are guiding the capital flow 
abroad ? No! 
investment 


Moreover, 


360 mil- 


year 


Because excess capital seeks 
Where an opening occurs as in- 
evitably as the Mississippi River, when swol- 
len beyond the carrying capacity of its natu- 
ral boundaries, seeks and is overpoweringly 
insistent upon an outlet, breaking the 
where it may. 
Due principally 


levees 


to the great flow of gold 
imports, investment funds have been accumu- 
lating in this country more rapidly than do- 
mestic industry would absorb them. 


So long 
as this condition exists they will flow where 
capital is and where it will earn a 
return. They will not be idle. 
They go abroad regardless of the banker who 
could not them at home, 
long as the domestic supply of investments 
is out of balance with the supply of funds. 


scarce 
satisfactory 
possibly 


keep so 


Opportunity for Capital Expansion at Home 

The fault then, if there be such, is not with 
the banker, but rather with America’s busi- 
ness and political leaders who under existing 
circumstances should thinking construc- 
tively and in bigger terms than ever before in 
our history as to how this American capital 
can be induced to stay at home by opportunity 
to earn and at the same time to serve. 

The public utility industry, and especially 
the power and lighting companies, have been 


be 
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in the lead in this movement with a vision, 
intelligence and courage which has stimulated 
the confidence of the investor, and the move- 
ment continues at an undiminished pace. From 
1919 to 1926, inclusive, out of over more than 
28 billions of dollars of new corporate financ- 
ing of all types, the public utility issues ag- 
gregated nearly nine billions or about 32 per 
cent. In 1919 the percentage was 17 per cent, 
in 1926 it was 37 per cent and in the first 
quarter of this year it rose to the unpre- 
cedented figure of 46 per cent. Certainly no 
charge that this industry is a laggard can be 
justified. 

In manufacturing lines we all recognize 
that the building of plants during the war 
days gave us excess producing capacity for 
peace times. The opportunities for the use 
of capital have occurred since then, rather in 
the way of greater efficiency in production 
and distribution. No one who has watched 
the ideas and methods of the past give way 
to still newer ideas and methods, will have 
the temerity to say that we have exhausted 
the openings for the use of capital which lie 
in this direction. The possibilities for further 
investment in labor saving plant and equip- 
ment are still unlimited and if pursued we 
may be assured that the resulting higher 
standard of living for the American people 
will maintain consumption at the level with 
the increased production. 


Greatest Possibilities in Railroad Field 

It is in the railroad field, however, that it 
seems to me lie at the moment the greatest 
opportunities for the use of American excess 
investment funds. To be sure, the United 
States has never possessed ‘better and more 
efficient transportation than it has today. 
Since the properties were handed back from 
federal control seven years ago, the manage- 
ments, showing courage and determination, 
have made a record of amazing accomplish- 
ment. During the past five years the roads 
have spent an average of about three-quarters 
of a billion dollars per annum for capital 
improvements and the efficiency and reliabil- 
ity of railroad service today is the result of 
the intelligent application of that money. It 
was raised in part by the sale of securities 
and largely by the application of earnings and 
depreciation reserves. 

But granted that the roads are giving effi- 
cient service to the commerce of today, the 
question seems opportune as to whether their 
plans provide adequately for the demands 
that, with the inevitable growth of the coun- 
try, will be upon them five or ten years hence. 
We should and must have the most modern, 
efficient and flexible transportation plant in 
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the world and it is not in sight. Yet never 
in our history has there been a more favor- 
able period for rapid progress toward that 
goal. By and large, railroad credit is ex- 
cellent, railroad securities are popular and 
in increasing demand—the capital supply is 
abundant. 


Problem of Railroad Financing 


The roads should take advantage of this 
conjunction. Let us see what they have 


done. In the last five-year period, while the 
public utilities sold over seven billions of se- 
curities with nearly 30 per cent in stock, and 
the industrials close to ten billions, with 26 
per cent in the railroads issued only 
three billions of securities of which only 5% 
per cent was What is more, their 
record on the issuance of securities for the 
upbuilding of their system is getting worse 
instead of better. In the four years ending 
in 1924 the received on the average 
$20 out of every $100 raised for capital in- 
vestment by all domestic industry from the 
sale of securities to the public. In 1925 they 
took only $10.50 out of every $100, and in 
1926 only $7.50. For many years analyists 
have deplored the growing preponderance of 
funded debt to equity capital in our railroad 
structures, yet with an abundance of roads 
in position to issue common stocks and with 
conditions increasingly favorable for stock 
financing, how many in the last five years 
have availed themselves of this 
Only three! 


stock 


stock. 


roads 


condition ? 


Restraints Imposed by Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

The time to obtain investment funds is 
when there is an excess of such funds. The 
greatest railroad man America has produced 
followed the principle of obtaining money for 
properties under his control when money was 
readily obtainable and sometimes long before 
he had determined precisely when and how 
it was to be spent. This, regrettably, seems 
for the moment impossible, since the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission insists that be- 
fore it will approve an issue of securities the 
carrier must show in fullest detail exactly 
how the money is to be used. The roads 
should be permitted to obtain their equity 
capital when conditions are propitious, and 
a restrictive course is a mistake in policy. 

Just as the larger unit in industry and in 
the public utility field is an increasingly im- 
portant element in American progress, just so 
I believe we should look to the development 
of larger and more comprehensive railroad 
systems to serve our growing commerce. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not help- 
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ful in this development. It recently went so 
far as to declare that a single unit should 
not acquire another except as it first adver- 
tised its intention of so doing, a pronounce- 
ment behind which I do not believe it has the 
backing of the business or public opinion of 
the country. May we not hope that this 
governmental body will show a cooperative 
and far more constructive attitude in sug- 
gesting and fostering railroad consolidation 
having due regard for the geographical and 
economic necessities, and in permitting the 
railroads to finance by the issue of equity 
eapital for this development as well as for 
their other requirements as the capital mar- 
ket presents opportunities. 

“America First” the Investment Slogan 

The capital market holds a warm welcome 
for the sound securities that come from our 
public utilities, our manufacturers, and our 
railroads. “America first” is the slogan that 
the prevailing values tell. 
vestment 
only 


sues. 


The surplus in- 
funds pass on into foreign issues 
when there is an absence of home is- 
The capital market and in fact the 
continuation of American prosperity at its 
present level, is calling for the use of imagi- 
nation on the part of America’s business lead- 
ers, for skill and science to find 


new chan- 
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nels for profitable investment, for a quicken- 
ing of thought and action in taking advantage 
of our present liquid wealth to build for the 
future, to the end that there may be a new 
perfection in our machinery of production 
and distribution. The efficient speeding up 
of the business machine means the produc- 
tion of goods on a larger scale and power pro- 
duction and railway transportation on a 
larger scale and the larger scale spells busi- 
ness consolidations and larger business units. 
The power industry has been in the van of 
this movement and as their great units func- 
tion, it is well to realize that results are be- 
ing analyzed by the court of public opinion. 
If the power industry can succeed in proving 
to the investor that larger units spell greater 
security and sounder business methods, to 
the customers whom they serve, that they 
spell more efficient and lower cost service, 
and to the public that the monopolistic dan- 
ger is a bugaboo—then it will ease the way 
for others to follow, the railroads assuredly, 
the trades and even the ‘banking business 
where in spite of the distress that has fol- 
lowed the failure of thousands of small banks 
the country over in recent years, the public 
are still doubtful of a branch system, wherein 
a few large units will serve. 


RECENT AERIAL VIEW SHOWING BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SECTION OF SAINT LOUIS, Mo. 











DISCRIMINATION AGAINST STATE BANKS UNDER 
McFADDEN 


ACT AND FEDERAL RESERVE 


BOARD REGULATIONS 


STATE BANK MEMBERSHIP ENTAILS FORFEITURE OF STATUTORY RIGHTS 
AND PRIVILEGES 


PETER G. CAMERON 
Secretary of Banking of the State of Pennsylvania 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 
pany interests, the McFadden 
membership in the Federal Reserve 


Despite strenuous objections voiced by state banking and trust com- 
ict continues discriminatory requirements as to state 
System. 


bank- 


Mr. Cameron, in his recent address as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Supervisors of state 
provisions and emphasizes more particularly the persistence 


banks, directs attention to these 
of regulations promulgated 


by the Federal Reserve Board which go beyond legislative authority and which have the 
apparent purpose of benefiting the national banking system at the cost of the state bank- 
ing system and likewise with the obvious objective of centralizing banking control under 


federal authority. 


idded point is given to these criticisms by more recent rulings affecting 


branches and consolidations of state banks, either as members or in applying for member- 


ship in the Federal Reserve System.) 


HE state banking system of the nation 

Was never in a more flourishing con- 

dition than it is at this time. The in- 
crease in the resources of the state institu- 
tions during the year to an aggregate of 
$40,046.000,000, as compared with resources 
of $25,691,000,000 held by the national banks, 
is most gratifying and indicates the increased 
confidence of the public in our state chartered 
banking institutions. While there have been 
failures during the year, they have been few 
compared with the total number of institu- 
tions and were largely chargeable to economic 
causes which the institutions had no 
control. On the other hand, the banking laws 
of some of the have been greatly 
strengthened and improved during the year, 
as have the methods of examinations and su- 
pervision generally. There is, however, still 
room for improvement in the 
supervision. 


over 


States 


laws and in 

Alarmed by this remarkable growth in the 
state system, the national banking laws re- 
cently have been greatly liberalized by the 
enactment of the so-called “McFadden Law,” 
with a view to making national banks strong- 
er competitors of the state institutions, and 
in the hope of turning the trend of increased 
business from the state institutions toward 
the national banks. Thus, it behooves the 
state banks to be on the alert and to meet in 
friendly competition the contemplated en- 
croachments of the national banks. It is in- 


cumbent upon supervising authorities to per- 
mit of no lessening of the safeguards afforded 
by the present excellent supervision the sev- 
eral states are supplying, thus insuring the 
safety of the funds entrusted to the 
system, and the maintenance of its 
enviable and envied 


state 
present 
position. 
Usurpation of Charter Rights 

A subject of prime importance at this time 
is that which relates to the conditions of 
membership and regulations required by the 
Federal Reserve Board 
approved by institutions before admis- 
sion to the Federal System. I be- 
lieve fully in the value and efficacy of the 
Federal Reserve System, if properly managed. 
The intercourse between my department and 
the Philadelphia and Cleveland Federal Re- 
serve banks, of which Pennsylvania state 
banks are members, has ever been harmoni- 
and, I believe, mutually beneficial. I 
know of no request made of us by either of 
that has not been readily and 
cheerfully granted; and all requests made by 
us of these banks have been likewise gracious- 
ly complied with. We furnish the Federal 
Reserve banks with copies of reports of ex- 
aminatiors of state member banks; we per- 
mit their examiners to accompany ours in 
making examinations, when this is desired ; 
information is freely exchanged and much 
good has been accomplished as a consequence 
of these cordial relations. The Pennsylvania 


to be accepted and 
state 


Reserve 


ous 


these banks 
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department also maintains a most delightful 
intercourse with Comptroller of the Currency 
MeIntosh and the Currency Bureau. 

I am frank to say, however, that this cor- 
dial relationship does not exist between the 
Pennsylvania Department of Banking and 
the Federal Reserve Board. Until the pas- 
sage of the McFadden Act, approved Febru- 
ary 25, 1927, the conditions under which state 
banks might become members of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the regulations govern- 
ing them after admission, were contained in 
Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
as amended by the Acts of June 21, 1917, 
July 1, 1922, and March 4, 1923. 

Until the approval of the McFadden Act 
the first paragraph of Section 9 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act provided that state banks 
desiring to members of the Federal 
might make application to 
the Federal Reserve Board “under such rules 
and regulations as it (the may pre- 
and that the Board, “subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe,” might per- 
mit the applying bank to become a member. 
Pursuant to authority assumed to be con- 
veyed by these provisions, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has, from time to time, laid down 
regulations and conditions affecting 
member banks. The now famous “Regulation 
H, Series of 1924,” it will be recalled, brought 
forth a storm of protest from the 
stitutions. regulations, or 
them, were discriminatory against 


become 
Reserve System 
Board ) 
scribe :” 


state 


state in- 
These some of 
state in- 
stitutions and deprived them of their statu- 
tory rights and privileges. 


Discriminatory Provisions 

With the enactment of the McFadden bill 
the necessity again arises of taking some ac- 
tion to prevent, if possible, the usurpation of 
the legislative powers of the several states 
by the Federal soard, and the ex- 
action of conditions of membership that are 
discriminatory against state institutions and 
designed to deprive them of the rights and 
privileges conveyed upon them by their re- 
This is evidenced by con- 
ditions of membership required to be accepted 
by one or more Pennsylvania state institutions 
within the last few weeks; some of the most 
alarming and presumptuous of which are as 
follows: 


Reserve 


spective charters. 


“You shall not, ercept after applying for 
and receiving the permission of the Federal 
Reserve Board, establish any branch, agency 
or additional office.” 

National banks may establish branches 
with the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. It may be pointed out clearly how 
unjust this requirement is and how easily it 
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could be used to the detriment of the state 
institutions and for the benefit of the na- 
tional banks. In those states where branch 
banking is allowed, I submit that the state 
authorities are fully capable of applying the 
law wisely and in the interest of good, safe 
banking generally. 


Permission Necessary to Consolidate 

Another condition is: 

“Eaecept after applying for and receiving 
the permission of the Federal Reserve Board, 
yeu shall with or 
purchase the of any other bank or 
branch bank for the purpose of operating 
such bank or branch bank as a branch of the 
applying bank; indirectly, 
THROUGH AFFILIATED CORPORATIONS OR OTHER- 
WISE, acquire an interest in another bank in 
ercess of 20 per cent of the capital stock of 
such other bank; nor directly or indirectly 
PROMOTE the establishment of any new bank 
for the purpose of acquiring such an interest 


not consolidate absorb or 


assets 


nor directly or 


in it; nor make any arrangements to acquire 
such an interest.” 

National banks are not required to secure 
the permission of the Federal Reserve Board 
in order to consolidate with another bank, 
either state or national. Only the approval 
of the Comptroller is necessary. Why should 
member state banks be required to secure the 
permission of the Federal Reserve 
consolidate with another institution? Are 
not the respective supervising agencies ca- 
pable of determining that which is best for 
the institutions involved? 


soaurd to 


The law permits Pennsylvania state banks 
and trust companies to invest in the stock of 
other corporations; and under the powers of 
supervision vested in the Department of Bank- 
ing there is no danger of this privilege being 
misused. I believe this is true of most of 
the states. Why should this privilege, which 
has been granted by the respective legislatures 
after mature deliberation, having in mind the 
conditions and needs of the several commu- 
nities, be denied to state institutions by the 
eight men composing the Federal Reserve 
Board? It is the evident purpose of these 
conditions to give the Federal Reserve Board 
power over the establishment of branches by 
state bank members, and to prevent, if the 
Board sees fit, their acquiring of control of 
any other bank with a view to enlarging their 
business, for the purpose of 
with it, or of conducting it 
institution. 


consolidating 


as an affiliated 


Balances With Non-Member Banks Restricted 
Another condition is: 


“You shall reduce to an amount equal to 
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10 per cent of your capital and surplus all 
balances in excess thereof, if any, which are 
earried with banks or trust companies which 
are not members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and shall at all times maintain 
balances within such limits.” 

Some of the 
banks are not 
serve System. 
ber bank 


such 


largest and strongest state 
members of the Federal Re- 
Why should not a state mem- 
deposit such of its funds as it 
might desire in another state bank so long 
as the state supervising authority is satisfied 
that the deposit is safe? In this connection 
we should remember that all national banks 
are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and that this condition of membership applied 
to state banks would unquestionably result 
in measurably increasing the deposits of the 
national banks at the the 
bank system. 


expense of state 


Subject to Whim and Caprice of Board 


All recent conditions of membership brought 
to my notice contain the following paragraph: 

“The foregoing conditions * * * are the con- 
ditions which the board usually imposes upon 
state banks applying for membership in the 
Federal Reserve System. The amendments 
to the Federal Reserve Act contained in the 
McFadden Act approved February 25, 1927, 
may necessitate some changes in these condi- 
tions of membership, but the board has not as 
yet determined exactly what changes may be 
necessary. In order, however, that there*may 
be no delay in your bank becoming a member 


of the Federal Reserve System, the board 


has decided to approve your application sub- 
ject to the conditions of membership set out 


above * * * and if any changes in the con- 
above set out are found necessary, 
your bank will be subject to such changes, and 
your acceptance of the conditions above set 
out will be deemed to be acceptance of any 
changes in the above conditions which the 
board finds to be necessary in view of the 
amendments to the Federal Reserve Act con- 
tained in the McFadden Act.” 


Not content with imposing specific condi- 
tions which the directors of the applying bank 
may consider, it undertakes to impose condi- 
tions which the board itself may not at the 
time even have the faintest notion of imposing 
at a later date—conditions which the officers 
of the applying bank have no means of 
knowing or considering. I can conceive of 
nothing more unjust to an applying bank than 
this assumption of the Federal Reserve Board 
that the acceptance of specific conditions of 
membership constitutes an acceptance of any 
changes in such conditions that may, at some 


ditions 
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future time, be made at the whim or caprice 
of the board. 

Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Law, as 
amended, prescribes the requirements that 
must be met and the law that must be obeyed 
by state member banks. This section requires 
the Federal Reserve Board to consider the 
financial condition of the applying bank, the 
general character of its management, and 
whether or not the corporate powers exercised 
are consistent with the purposes of the Federal 
Reserve Act, but the board is not given power 
to deprive the applicant of the rights con- 
veyed upon it by its home state. The act 
specifically recites one or more conditions of 
membership that an applying bank shall ac- 
cept before becoming a member of the Federal 
System, but the act specifically provides that 
any state bank becoming a member of the 
Federal Reserve System shall, subject to the 
provisions of the act “and to the regulations 
of the board made pursuant thereto, retain 
its full charter and statutory rights as a state 
bank or trust company, and may continue to 
exercise all corporate powers granted it by the 
state in which it was created, and shall be 
entitled to all privileges of member banks.” 


Attempt to Centralize Banking Control 

Is it not clear to all of us that the Federal 
Reserve Board, in imposing conditions of 
membership such as I have referred to, goes 
far beyond the power vested in it by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and is arrogating to itself 
legislative powers, and power over state 
banks which could be conveyed only by legis- 
lative enactment on the part of the respec- 
tive states? This question is not one affect- 
ing the welfare of the state banking system 
alone. It is vastly broader than that, and 
involves the very apparent tendency on the 
part of the national government to centralize 
control in the federal authorities to the ex- 
clusion of the rights of the several states 
to govern themselves and their creatures. 

Is it not the first duty of state supervisors 
to warn our state institutions against ac- 
cepting the regulations and conditions of 
membership imposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board without most careful consideration ; 
and, second, to direct every resource at our 
command toward the adoption by Congress 
of such an amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act as will enable state banks to become 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
without forfeiting their statutory rights and 
privileges? 

od . & 

The Bank of Italy of San Francisco and 
the Bancitaly Corporation will establish joint 
offices in Chicago, New York, and London. 











EXAMINATION OF TRUST DEED OR MORTGAGE TO 
SECURE BOND ISSUE 


APPLYING ACID TESTS AND EMPHASIZING LEGAL ASPECTS OF INVOLVED 
POINTS WHICH HAVE BEEN JUDICIALLY DETERMINED 


VARIAN S. GREEN, A. M., LL.B. 
Trust Officer, The National Bank of Tacoma, Tacoma, Washington 


(Eprror’s NoTE: Owing to the 


vast increase in volume and great variety of security 


issues, as well as the interpretative attitude of the courts, the responsibilities and duties 
assumed by trust companies as trustee under corporate mortgages cannot be lightly dis- 


missed or waived by so-called “immunity clauses.” 


as to legal as well as practical aspects. 
months of studious and exrhaustive 
jirms for review. 


HERE are those trust officers who are 

smugly complaisant in the alluring as- 

surance that “anything to the contrary 
anywhere in the deed of trust notwithstand- 
ing, the trustee shall be responsible only for 
its gross negligence and for willful defaults.” 
To them, this article will contain little of 
moment, but for some it will be interesting 
to note the growing tendency of the courts to 
increase the objective standard of duties of 
corporate trustees under mortgage trust deeds 
to secure bond issues. Individual investors, 
generally speaking, cannot properly investi- 
securities. They rely on the familiar 
names of investment bankers and trust com- 
panies, and certainly local issues are pur- 
chased largely on the faith of a bank of high 
standing being trustee. 


gate 


The courts are mindful of these practices 
and have said . The salability of . 
bonds depends in no inconsiderable 
upon the character of the persons 
selected to manage the trust. If these per- 
are of well known integrity and pe- 
cuniary ability the bonds are more readily 
sold than if this were not the case. It is 
natural that it should be so, and on this ac- 
count the trustees usually appointed in 
this class of mortgages are persons of good 
reputation in the cities where these bonds are 
likely to sell.”* There is, therefore, imposed 
on the trustee, an obligation which the courts 
are prepared to enforce. “It is elemental 
that a trustee named in a deed of trust se- 
curing a bond issue, represents all the bond- 


1 Knapp vs. Railroad Company, 20 Wall 117—1918. 

2Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank vs 
New Orleans Drainage Company, 278 F. 814—1922. 

8 Welch vs. Northern Bank & Trust Company, 100 Wash. 
855—1918. 


degree 
who are 


sons 


The following article is illuminating 


The author has devoted to his subject many 
research and also submitted his conclusions to legal 
Mr. Green has made a real contribution to this important subject.) 


holders and is held to the 
faith.”* Where... “the trustee engages to 
do something (hold property) for the benefit 
of those who buy bonds, the trust from its 
inception is an active trust as distinguished 
from a dry or passive trust.” * 


greatest good 


Active Not Passive Trusts 


The text writers have defined and dis- 


tinguished the duties of active and passive 


VARIAN S. GREEN 
Trust Officer, National Bank of Tacoma 
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trustees to the satisfaction of the courts. 
“When trustees have accepted the office, they 
ought to bear in mind that the law knows no 
such person as a ‘passive trustee’ and that 
they cannot sleep upon their trust. The trus- 
tee should make himself acquainted with the 
nature and circumstances of the property; 
for though he is not responsible for anything 
that happens before his acceptance of the 
trust, yet if a loss occurs from want of at- 
tention, care or diligence in him after his 
acceptance, he may be held responsible for 
not taking such action as was called for.’ * 
Thus, despite the apparent comprehensive- 
ness of the “immunity” clauses, “the duties 
of a trustee under a corporate trust deed are 
not merely those defined by the terms of the 
instrument, but include which 
arise from the relation of the parties and 
the situation of the trust fund.”* Having 
taken fees annually to see that the rights 
of bondholders were protected it cannot by 
exemption clauses emasculate its agreement 
to look out for bondholders.” * In addition 
to those duties which by implication from 
the fiduciary relationship the courts have 
imposed on trustees under corporate bond 
issues, duties imposed by 
the provisions contained in the deed of trust 
itself, under which the trustee obtains its 
powers, which cannot be broadened even 
when acting at the direction of a bondholders’ 
committee’; liability attaching if these pro- 
visions or the authority thereunder given 
are transcended. Hence on two counts it is 
for the trustee to examine with 
meticulous care the provisions of the deed 
of trust if he is to preclude his company 
financial loss and public embarrassment. 

Moreover this examination cannot be con- 
ducted in an hour. The trust officer from 
the very inception of the negotiation should 
take a keen interest in the purpose of the 
loan—the adequacy of the security—the busi- 
ness reputations and the characters of the 
officers of the mortgagor corporation and the 
bond underwriters, as well as the economic 
possibilities of the project. These factors 
must be carefully weighed to determine the 
ethical aspects of the transaction and the 
policy of accepting the trust., How otherwise 
is one to eliminate promotions, and the sale 
of unseasoned securities to the prejudice of a 
reputable trustee? 


The Original Draft 
To enumerate all the points a trust officer 
should cover in the examination of a deed of 
trust would be mere pedantry, but a state- 
ment of a few of the more salient is pur- 
poseful. If the preliminaries have been care- 


also those 


there are those 


necessary 
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fully watched the original draft of the mort- 
gage deed will include those “protective” 
clauses concerning the trustee, experience has 
shown to be desirable. The trust officer 
should be prepared at all times to furnish 
counsel with these clauses which 
are gladly included at the start, but grudg- 
ingly added to the third draft. Having with 
one “coup” secured the required protection 
for his institution, the examining officer has 
a greater bargaining power with which to 
fortify the interests of the bondholders, and 
simplify the administrative provisions, which 
are his next two most important tasks. To 
show the mortgagor the advantages of 
posed changes inuring to his 
relatively matter! 


copies of 


pro- 
benefit, is a 
eas) 

Generally three sets of counsel are involved 
and the ability and tact of the trust 


on occasions are 


officer 
sorely taxed to reconcile all 
the demands. This should not prevent him 
from determining the negotiability of the 
bond and scrutinizing carefully the form of 
the trustee’s certificate, which should go only 
to the identity of the particular bonds, and 
should not contain language which could be 
construed to vouch for the truthfulness of 
the descriptive matter in the bonds and/or 
the substantiality or legality of the obliga- 
tions or underlying them. The 
clause “This bond is one of a series of bonds 
mentioned and described in the mortgage 
within referred to” * held to pre- 
clude legal liability and hence is now in gen- 
eral use, 


security 


has been 


Conflict of Laws 

Often it happens that a deed of trust pre- 
pared in state will be 
mortgage in another. This immediately puts 
the astute trust officer upon inquiry as to 
those clauses in the trust deed which will be 
affected by the difference in the 
and/or trust laws of the foreign state, since 
the amount realizable from the security may 
be far different under one law than another. 
The trust under the laws of the state 
in which it was originally prepared may con- 
tain a power of which is a very effec- 
tive means of enforcing payment of the obli- 


one recorded as a 


mortgage 


deed 
sale® 


gation since “the delay and expense incident 
to a foreclosure and sale in equity have 
brought powers of sale in trust and 
mortgages into general favor in England and 
the United States.” Such powers in many 


deeds 


4 Perry, Trusts and Trustees, Para. 266. 

5 Fletcher Corporations, vol. 3, sec. 2321. 

6Green vs. The Trust Company, 123 N. Y. Misc. 731. 

7 Fidelity Trust Company Washington-Oregon Cor po- 
ralion, 217 F. 303 

8 Tschetinian 1 Trust Company, 186 N. Y. 432. 

® Duncan vs. Wolfer, 212 P. 390, California. 

1 Jones on Corporate Bonds and Mortgages. 








states, but not all™ are enforceable on proper 
notice without court process. The circuit 
Court of Appeals on an appeal from the 
State of Ohio in passing on this question has 
said, “We know of no principle of the Com- 
mon Law which deprives the owner of prop- 
erty of the right to confer on a trustee the 
power to sell the mortgaged premises upon 
default in payment of a debt secured there- 
by.” 12 

In that state, however, in which the secu- 
rity is located or situate a power of sale may 
be invalid for the reason that the courts 
have never distinguished between a mort- 
gage and a trust deed to secure a loan, and 
hold “once a mortgage always a mortgage” 
and that “an equity of redemption is insep- 
arably connected with the mortgage, and so 
long as the instrument is one of security 
whatever its form, the borrower has in a 
court of equity the right to redeem... and 
this right cannot be waived, or abandoned, 
by any stipulation made at the time.. 
Again the language of the deed may contem- 
plate a deficiency judgment in the event of 
default. This power, though usually given 
by law in most states, is generally expressly 
included in the trust deed 
which has already received 
pretation (see 262 F @ 924). 

The deed of trust prepared in a foreign state 
might properly intend to deny the bondhold- 
ers their common law rights, giving to the 
trustee authority to proceed in their behalf 
against the unpledged assets of the mort- 
gagor to avoid multiplicity of suits and dis- 
astrous races of diligence by the individual 
holders. In effect, however, this inexpensive 
and just plan of extending the trusteeship 
to the deficit might not be feasible according 
to the lex fori. Another difficulty might 
easily be encountered where a right to pos- 
session on default was legal in one state, but 
unenforceable in respect of the property in 
that state in which the mortgage deed was 
recorded. Also it is necessary to inquire as 
to the regularity of the exercise of the bor- 
rowing power of the company in the state 
of its domicile to be assured of the validity 
of the mortgage, since the exercise of these 
powers vary widely, e.g., in Washington the 
borrowing power is exercised by the trustees 
(so called) ; in Oregon by the directors; and 
in California by the directors plus a two- 
thirds majority vote of the shareholders. 


913 


in phraseology 
judicial inter- 


Granting Clause 
Care should also be used in checking the 
language in the granting clause of the mort- 
gage since “a valid mortgage may be made 
of property not in existence at the date of 
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the mortgage so as to operate and attach 
upon it as soon as it comes into existence and 
make it effective security for the debt pro- 
vided in the mortgage, and the rule extends 
to corporations the same as to individuals” “ 
so that if after acquired property is to be 
included, tested language should be used and 
phrase “, together with all estate 
property rights, privileges and _ franchises, 
plus the issues, rents and profits thereof” has 
been held to be sufficient. Also in mortgages 
where a part of the security is or may be 
pledged securities, the trust officer should 
require that the trustee have title thereto 
and actual possession thereof, that it be able 
to deal therewith directly, and not be forced 
to foreclose its lien before being able to 
realize on the security for the benefit of the 
bondholders. 

The trust deed nowhere should be ambigu- 
ous or indefinite, nor should any matter be 
left to the judgment of the trustee or re- 
quire the performance of any act “to its sat- 
isfaction.” Such phrases are cryptic, and a 
trustee’s acts thereunder are subject to re- 
view by the court.” The provisions in re- 
gard to the issuance of duplicate bonds in lieu 
of those “lost, mutilated, or destroyed” should 
also be fixed; and in issuing duplicate bonds 
the trustee’s certificate should read: “This 
bond is issued in place and stead of the origi- 
nal bond of the same number, said to have 
been lost or destroyed « er Sf tive 
trustee is to escape liability for the dupli- 
cate bonds in the event the originals are sub- 
sequently presented for payment by a holder 
in due course, since with other language in 
the certifying clause the trustee probably 
could not rely upon protective clause “L” 
hereinafter paraphrased. 

The deed of trust should also contain a 
provision to allow the trustee to purchase 
and hold bonds on its own account which 
is legal ... when permitted in the provi- 
sions of “the trust deed, provided no breech 
of trust is involved thereby” and which 
will necessitate careful scrutiny of the re- 
demption provisions if bondholders generally 
are not to be prejudiced when bonds are 
ealled or purchased by the sinking fund. 
All requirements of the mortgagor company 
should also be definite, and the trustee 


11 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 


and Washington. 

13 Etna Coal and Iron Company vs. Marting Iron & Steel‘ 
127 F. 3. 

18 Marshall vs. Williams, 28 P. 137, Oregon. Plumber vs. 
Roman, 116, F. 356. 

“4 Ehret et al vs. Price 254, P. at 749. 

1 March vs. Roman, 116 F. 356. 

% Reynolds vs. Title Guaranty & Trust Company, 148 
N. E. 516. 

17 Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank vs. 
New Orleans Drainage Company, 278 F. 814. 


Kentucky, Oregon 
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should be allowed to rely, as evidence of 

their accomplishment, on a certificate of the 

company executed in a prescribed manner. 
Insurance Provisions 

The insurance provisions of the deed of 
trust should be carefully studied, and in 
fairness to the bondholders they should re- 
quire the replacement of the loss where it 
materially affects the security (the insur- 
ance being insufficient for such purpose), at 
the expense of the mortgagor company within 
a reasonable time on pain of default, and in 
no event should the insurance proceeds be 
applied in any manner except for the bene- 
fit of the bondholders as a whole. The iniq- 
uity of another arrangement is appreciated 
when in one instance where the proceeds of 
insurance were to be used to retire outstand- 
ing bonds in their inverse order on a liqui- 
dation and foreclosure some of the _ bond- 
holders received 100 cents on the dollar, while 
others bore the costs and losses of the whole 
receivership. Such situations, which are to 
say the very least, most embarrassing, can 
be met and coped with only at*the time of 
the examination of the trust deed, by the 
trust officer, since counsel are concerned only 
with the legal effect of the phraseology, and 
not the practical results of the language 
used. 

As a practical matter the proceeds of the 
insurance policies should be made payable 
to the trustee “any act or neglect of the 
mortgagor or owner of the mortgaged 
property notwithstanding ;” and the liability 
of the insurance company under the policy 
“should not be affected or diminished by any 
insurance on the property insured to or held 
by any party and/or parties other than the 
said trustee, anything to the contrary else- 
where im the policy contained notwithstand- 
ing.’ Such phraseology in the insurance 
policy indorsements is important since under 
it the trustee is not bound by the defaults 
or felonious overt acts of the insured”, nor is 
the trustee required to pro rate in the event 
of loss in respect of policies made payable 
otherwise than for the benefit of the bond- 
holders represented. 


Modification of Mortgage 

It is also important to consider the pro- 
priety, in cases where the bonds will be 
generally sold, of ineluding a clause (which 
has been sustained), permitting the modifi- 
eation of the provisions of the trust deed by 
a large majority of the bondholders, e.g., 90 
per cent. Such a clause will at least have 
the effect of precluding an unprincipled 
minority bondholder from capitalizing on a 


business policy contrary to the majority in- 
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terest, and may allow of an amendment to 
the mortgage deed without which a new mort- 
gage might have to be drawn and the out- 
standing issue retired, to enable the mort- 
gagor company to meet changing conditions, 
at a time when refinancing would be expen- 
sive. The trust officer should be careful, 
where the proceeds of the issue of bonds are 
to be used for improvements in the mortgaged 
premises, to have the deed provide in sub- 
stance that . the trustee shall be under 
no responsibility to see to the application of 
any of the bonds ... or to the application 
of the proceeds thereof .. .” if the trustee 
is to escape liability upon the failure of the 
contractor to complete the improvements.” 

Among the usual covenants ordinarily 
found in trust deeds are those requiring the 
mortgagor to maintain its corporate right to 
do business and to maintain its premises in 
good state of repair. These clauses should 
be made sufficiently elastic, without prejudice 
to the security, to enable the company to alter 
the character of its business to meet chang- 
ing conditions and to abandon a part of the 
mortgaged premises when business prudence 
so dictates. The release clause should al- 
low of the sale of property on deferred pay- 
ments, the trustee, although not being re- 
sponsible for the collection, to be the re- 
cipient thereof, and the substitution provi- 
sions should not be cumbersome in their ap- 
plication. Also it is good business practice 
to give the trustee and the mortgagor com- 
pany, during default, the power at a bona 
fide sale to sell certain of the assets, the 
proceeds thereof to be conserved for the 
bondholders generally—especially is such a 
power desirable in those cases where per- 
ishable and/or property subject to rapid de- 
preciation through non use, is subject to the 
mortgage. 

The proceeds of mortgaged property taken 
under condemnation proceedings should be 
payable to the trustee to be applied in a 
manner consistent with the general adminis- 
trative provisions of the deed of trust. The 
contingency of the merger of the mortgagor 
corporation and its effect upon the security 
should be carefully provided for, and de- 
tailed provisions covering the duties of the 
trustee for the protection of the bondholders 
on a reorganization of the company should 
be clearly set forth. One must be ever mind- 
ful, however, that where the trustee is em- 
nowered to take such steps as may be nec- 
essary to protect the interests of the bond- 
holders in such circumstances, it should only 


18 Hanover Insurance Company vs. Bohn, 58 Am. S. R. 719. 
1% Newhall et al. vs. Norristown Trust Company, 124 A. 
837—1924. 
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proceed with the greatest caution and on ad- 
vice of counsel. 


Enforcement Provisions 

It is important that all remedies on de- 
fault be made specifically cumulative and 
not exclusive of the common law rights, oth- 
erwise the bondholders and/or the trustees 
may find themselves, on the election to pur- 
sue one remedy, precluded from all others. 
The election of the remedies to be pursued 
on default, and their excution, should be 
wholly within the power of the trustee, un- 
til its refusal to act, although it is desirable, 
as hereinafter stated (k) for the notice to 
to trustee of default and/or to initiate pro- 
ceedings for the protection of the bondhold- 
ers, to be given formally by them. In that 
clause allowing the reinstatement of the 
bonds on the curing of any default, especially 
after commencement of proceedings by the 
trustee, it seems better practice to require 
some action by a majority in amount of the 
bondholders, if only to absolve the trustee 
from possible criticism. 

Careful attention should also be directed 
to the phraseology of the defeasance clause. 
Occasionally these clauses are so phrased as 
to require further duties of the trustee after 
the mortgage has served its purpose, in which 
event, such requirements should be carefully 
considered. Adequate provision should be 
made whereunder the mortgagor company, 
upon payment to the trustee of an amount 
of money equal to the full unpaid balance of 
the debt secured by the mortgage, including 
costs and expenses incident to retiring bonds 
at a premium, ete., ete., could obtain a re- 
lease and full discharge of its mortgage ob- 
ligation without reference to the date of ma- 
turity of the bonds and/or any interest pay- 
ment date. The effect and convenience of 
such a provision is most appreciated in re- 
financing programs. 


Sale and Purchase by Trustees 

In those deeds of trust which contain a 
covenant allowing the trustee to purchase 
the mortgaged property at a sale under a 
power conferred by the instrument, or in a 
foreclosure proceeding, care must be taken 
to define in what capacity the trustee is to 
take. In the absence of express authority 
which it is desirable to reserve, the familiar 
rule of law as stated by Bean J is “... that 
a purchase by a trustee or person occupying 
a fiduciary position, in contravention or vio- 
lation of his duties, is in equity made for 
the benefit of the cestui que trust, at his 
election, regardless of the amount paid or 
whether there was actual fraud or not.”” 

Nor is the trustee’s position different 








whether it purchased at the request of a ma- 
jority of the bondholders or not.“ “It seems 
that a trustee has implied power at the fore- 
closure sale to bid for the property, in behalf 
of the bondholders, up to a figure equal to 
the principal and interest due upon the 
mortgage debt,” * although ‘ . Trustees are 
under no duty to bid where not requested so 
to do by the bondholders nor so directed by 
the decree or mortgage’ since there is an 
implied power to purchase, quite independent 
of the terms of the mortgage, under which 
the trustee may bid™. 

One text writer® suggests that ‘‘The trustee 
in a mortgage deed of trust oecupies a fidu- 
ciary relation toward the corporation and 
bondholders and he certainly cannot purchase 
for himself at his sale under the mortgage 
or deed, or be interested in the purchase. If 
he does so he may be compelled to account 
for any profit or the sale may be set aside, 
and since the trustee represents or occupies 
a fiduciary relation toward the corporation 
as well as toward the bondholders, it has 
been held that he cannot purchase even for 
the benefit of the bondholders unless the sale 
is brought about by other interests or par- 
ties, or the mortgage or deed of trust 
expressly authorizes him to bid in the prop- 
erty for the benefit of the bondholders, or 
he is directed . . . by the decree of the 
court.” 

Where, however, the terms of the mort- 
gage so authorize, the trustee may purchase 
as against the parties to the mortgage and 
not as their representative, but in its personal 
capacity” so that in the face of these au- 
thorities it well behooves the careful trust 
officer to definitely determine ‘a prior?’ just 
what will be his rights and duties on a sale 
pursuant to default, and whether, having 
bought the property, on what terms it may 
sell the same at private sale, since there is 
apparently little “Judge made” and no stat- 
ute law, on this phase of the subject. 


Immunity Clauses 

The clauses concerning the trustee should 
be comprehensive, only with the thought in 
mind that its liability may be minimized, and 
not precluded thereunder, since apparently 
there is no power, phraseology, or course of 
dealing, which can deprive a court of equity 
of its right to review and “do equity” in all 
cases in which the interests of “cestuis que 


20 Marquam vs. Ross, 88, P. 852. 

1 Nay Aug Lumber Company vs. Scranton Trust Company, 
87 All. 843. 

2 Cook on Corporations, Vol. 3, Para. 885. 

2% Fletcher Cyclopaedia Corporations, Vol. 3, Para. 2382. 

™% James vs. Cowing, 82 N.Y. 449. 

% Clark and Marshall ‘Private Corporations.” 

% Racine and M. R. Company vs. Farmers Loan & Trust! 
Company, 95 Am., Dec. 595. 
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trustent” are involved. Protective clauses new trustee of prescribed qualifications 
are formal and for the most part standard, should be vested in the bondholders and/or 
and should be the prospective trustee’s first the court, every successor trustee to take 
contribution to the proposed trust deed. They subject to the same trusts. There should 


should : 

(a) Protect the trustee when acting upon 
any authority it believes genuine and/or 
upon any certificate, notice or demand exe- 
cuted or signed in a prescribed manner. 

(b) Allow the trustee to treat as bond- 
holders only those registered as such and 
those producing bonds. 

(c) Provide for the payment of trustee’s 
-ounsel by the mortgagor company. 

(d) Relieve the trustee from responsibility 
for the acts of counsel, agents, or servants, 
selected with reasonable care. 

(e) Limit the trustee’s liability to its own 
gross negligence and wilful defaults. 

(f) Deny liability of the trustee to record 
mortgage and/or any instrument supplemen- 
tal thereto. 

(g) Deny any duty in the trustee to pay 
or require payment of any insurance pre- 
miums, taxes, ete., or to take any notice 
thereof or keep itself informed in respect 
thereto. 

(h) Allow the trustee to treat all sums 
received, as deposits without interest. 

(i) Create a paramount lien for the rea- 
sonable fees and expenses of the trustee. 

(j)} Require indemnity to be furnished the 
trustee before taking any action. 

(k) Relieve the trustee of any notice of 
defaults save those given by bondholders. 

(1) Protect trustee from liability in re- 
gard to notice of lost or stolen bonds. 

(m) Negative any personal liabilities on 
trustee for debts of mortgagor company 
and/or its tortious acts. 

(n) Prevent any implied covenants being 
read into the trust deed. 

(o) Absolve the trustee from responsibility 
in respect of the recitals contained in the 
mortgage, the validity of the instrument, or 
the sufficiency of its execution. 

(p) Allow trustee to deal only with those 
individuals, of whom it has notice, are bond- 
holders. 

(q) Permit any successor trustee 
liver bonds already certified. 

The clauses concerning the resignation of 
one trustee and the appointment of a suc- 
cessor should be very carefully checked. No- 
tice should be required, preferably in a man- 
ner other than publishing, since few read 
legal notices of any kind, and provision 
should be made for the removal of the trustee 
by a large predetermined majority of the 
bondholders. A power of appointment of a 


to de- 


also be included in every carefully prepared 
trust mortgage a clause providing for the 
merger of the trustee with another trust 
company or bank. 


Implied Duty to Record Deed 

Despite the protection apparently afforded 
by paragraph (f) above, one of the most 
important implied duties of the trustee, and 
one from the performance of which appar- 
ently no immunity clause will save it from 
liability on failure to act, is that of its re- 
sponsibility for the due recording of the 
mortgage. The trustee must use the requi- 
site diligence to protect the security it has 
taken for the bondholders. “Being the gran- 
tee in the trust deed his duty of vigilance 
requires him to exercise the care which a 
prudent grantee would deem to be necessary 
for his own protection; and in his behalf 
we do not doubt that he should see to it 
that the deed is duly recorded, so that no 
liens of a subsequent date will attach and 
obtain priority over the mortgage lien. He 
is chargeable with any loss resulting from 
his neglect to 


record the trust deed .. .”” 

The language of one case*® indicates that 
the court would impose on the trustee the 
obligation to see to the validity of the lien 
apart altogether from the recording of the 
mortgage, but a recent California case” seems 
to conform more closely to the general rule 
of law. This court stated, that “ordinarily 
trustees are bound to a fair exercise of their 
judgments and to the unselfish exercise of 
good faith. Very supine negligence or willful 
default will render them liable, but not mere 
errors of judgment ” or failure to ascer- 
tain the sufficiency of the mortgagor’s title to 
the property. In these cases, however, is a 
very important “caveat” for the careful trust 
officer. He must insist upon a reliable ex- 
amination of the chain of title to the mort- 
gaged property if he is to safeguard his in- 
stitution. 

This important subject so cursorily re- 
viewed, is perhaps without equal in point of 
interest in the whole trust field. Its pre- 
requisite are understanding, experience and 
judgment in business and economics, and a 
fairly accurate knowledge of those several! 
branches of the law concerning corporations 


2 Miles vs. Vivian, 79 F. 848. 

2 Northern Bank & Trust Company vs. Welch 100 Wash. 
349. 

S Ainsa os. Mercantile Trust Company, 163 P. 898. 


(Continued on page 259) 
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IFE insurance, business in- 
L surance, testamentary and 
voluntary trusts—this book- 
let tells how each can assure 
income for any person or 
purpose. It spreads the light 
by which the man of means 
may gain a new understand- 
ing of how your trust depart- 
ment can serve his estate and 
family. Send for a copy now. 


What a [rust Can Do 


F a thousand of the wealthiest 
people in your city knew what 
a trust can do—if they knew 
how estates and family incomes can be 
protected through trusts—knew how 
easily a trust can be devised to meet 
almost any condition, fulfil any pur- 
pose—wouldn’t many of them create 
trusts with your bank as Trustee? 


This 16-page booklet is one of the 
most complete, easy-to-understand, 
convincing descriptions of trusts ever 
published. It describes the needs that 


a trust fills—the forms of trust (in- 
cluding life insurance and business 
trusts) —how a Trust protects a wife, 
child, dependent relative and provides 
for charities. It tells why your bank 
is the ideal Trustee. 


A booklet that any trust depart- 
ment will find valuable. Only one 
bank in a city may use it. 


Write for a sample copy and prices 
—and if you wish, a series of monthly 
mailing folders to bring you interested 
requests for the booklet. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


New York Office 
42 Broadway 





Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 
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Due Credit 


. . . for the Nation’s outstanding position in world 








commerce should be accorded to each of 
the following groups: 


Our Exporters and Importers . . . who keep the in- 
dustrial life of the whole world moving through inter- 


change of raw materials and finished products. 


Our Carriers... mighty systems of transportation de- 


livering their loads and cargoes to a thousand destinations. 


Our Freight Brokers and Forwarders . . . who 
shoulder the vital details of engaging freight space, ware- 
housing, preparing shipping documents, passing through 


Customs and delivering shipments to boats and cars. 


Our Insurance Compantes . . « which assume for 


shippers the manifold risks of loss or damage to merchandise. 


Our Banks . . . the indispensable friends and allies of 
the manufacturing, agricultural, mining, exporting, im- 


porting, shipping and insuring interests of the country. 


OR many years the Foreign Department of 

the Seaboard has been a close friend to con- 
cerns foremost in the development of our 
country’s foreign trade. We invite you to discuss 
your banking problems with us. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 24 East 45th St. 


(MAIN OFFICE) 




















ALLOCATION OF REAL ESTATE EXPENSE IN ADMINIS- 
TERING LIFE ESTATES 


CLARIFICATIONS EVOLVED FROM EXPERIENCE AND LEGAL INTERPRETATIONS 


EDWARD J. REILLY, Jr. 
Trust Officer, National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Eprror’s Note: 


The author, after careful research and study of illustrative cases, 


classifies the real estate expenses in life estates into five major divisions, namely, repairs, 


improvements, insurance, 
method of allocation. 


tares and 


in the field and confronted with possible losses or unexpected obligations. ) 


HE past two have 

an almost phenomenal growth in the 

power, influence and public confidence 
enjoyed by corporate fiduciaries. Intelligent 
educational efforts have stimulated general 
appreciation of the advantages of designating 
trustees who will never die, fall ill, or be 
out of town when needed. As a result, a 
rapidly expanding field finds new and inex- 
perienced champions essaying to bestow that 
rare virtue of management upon estates and 
trusts left in their care. 


decades witnessed 


Each year several 
hundred banks and trust companies receive 
the mantle of authority which constitutes 
their carte blanche to assume new duties and 
prerogatives for which they are often poorly 
equipped in man-power, experience or both. 
justifiable 


records of 


Thus far we 
pride to the 
demonstrated 


may point 
achievements 
ability of 
bearing in mind however, 


with 
and 
corporate 
that 
were established by companies long in the 
business and to which the late 
contributed but little. 
the only qualification in which 
corporate fiduciaries surpass 
that of continuous existence. 
tests they are often no better. 


trustees 
such records 


mushroom 
Too 
our 
individuals is 


crop has 


often 
newer 


By most other 


Individual trustees over the past century 
have many times, through their lack of tech- 
nical knowledge and familiarity with the 
laws affecting their conduct, involved their 
trusts or the dependents of such trusts in 
serious losses and hardships, Often, too, they 
have been held answerable for mistakes made 
in good faith but which were born of inade- 
quate appreciation of the duties imposed by 
law. 

There is ample opportunity for all of us 
and particularly the newcomers in our ranks 


assessments, 
The article is of special value to corporate 


discussing each phase as to proper 


fiduciaries who are new 


to profit from these experiences and one of 
the important phases in which such experi- 
ences will be useful is the allocation of real 
estate expense in life estates. The doubts, 
misgivings and apparent inconsistencies of 
sound practice are susceptible of considerable 
differentiation and disentanglement when the 
legal and theoretical 
vealed and discussed. 


backgrounds are re- 


Expenses Fall in Five Major Classifications 

Real estate life estates fall 
into five major classifications, namely: Re- 
pairs, improvements, insurance, and 
assessments. We shall consider them in that 


expenses in 
taxes, 


order : 

There is no question concerning the duty 
of the life tenant to maintain the premises 
in as good condition as when received by him, 
not excepting reasonable wear and tear. This 
is so because the life tenant has the beneficial 
enjoyment of the property and receives all 
the rents, income and profits accruing dur- 
ing his tenancy. He is required to make all 
the ordinary repairs necessary to 
the property and prevent its 
cerning small and_ perfectly 
pairs, there is usually no question of the life 
tenant’s liability for the whole cost. How- 
ever, when unusual and expensive repairs are 
required, a question often arises over such 
liability. 


preserve 
waste. Con- 


obvious re- 


It is clearly the duty of the life tenant to 
paint improved real property as often as 
seems necessary to preserve it and prevent 
deterioration. It is also his duty to pay for 
plate glass repairs, for they constitute neither 
permanent improvements nor substantial and 
material parts of the structure. If a new 
roof is required by the natural wearing out 


1 Hancox vs. Meeker, 95 N. Y. 528 
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of the old roof, the replacement must be at 
the expense of the life tenant.? 

In the leading New Jersey case of In re 
Steele (19 N. J. Eq. 120) a father had a life 
estate as tenant by the curtesy in a piece of 
real property appraised at $600. The fair 
rental value of the property was $50 per 
year and the taxes—hardly comparable with 
the present New Jersey assessments—totaled 
$8 annually. The father was thirty years 
old, so that an appraisal of $468 was rendered 
for the value of his interest while the in- 
fant remainderman’s interest was appraised 
at $132. The repairs necessary to place the 
property in the same condition as when the 
life tenancy began amounted to $250, a large 
proportion of the value of the life estate. In 
holding that the life tenant was chargeable 
with the entire cost, the court said: 


“The life tenant is bound to keep the 
premises in as good repair as they were when 
he took them, not excepting ordinary, natural 
wear and tear. If a new roof is needed he 
is bound to put it on; if paint wears off, he 
is bound to repaint.” 

There is no obligation on a life tenant to 
repair buildings if their condition when 
taken over by him is such that they are 
untenantable or would require repairs ex- 
ceeding the value of the building. Nor is 


there any obligation to restore buildings de- 


stroyed by act of God or by accidental fire 
for which the life tenant is not responsible. 


Permanent Improvements 

Improvements to real estate which are in 
the nature of betterments as distinguished 
from mere replacement or repairs benefit the 
remainderman quite as much as the life ten- 
ant. The law recognizes this fact and uni- 
versally provides for participation by the re- 
mainderman in defraying the costs. The ex- 
tent of this participation is, however, not 
without variation in certain jurisdictions. 
Generally speaking it may be said that where 
the permanent improvement or betterment is 
in the nature of an addition to the property 
from which the life tenant receives no benefit 
expressable in money’s worth, the cost is 
chargeable to the remainderman, although 
there may be an apportionment with the life 
tenant if the benefits accrue to each. 

Thus, in Sohier vs. Eldredge (103 Mass. 
345) the court held that if general and exten- 
sive improvements to the trust property are 
made by the trustee which enhance its value 
although not increasing its utility for the 
life tenant, the cost must be charged to the 
corpus. In another case where a well on a 
farm was deepened, although there was no 
shortage of water, the charge was to corpus. 
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The rule is well stated by the court in the 
matter of Whitney (75 Mise. N Y. 610): 

While the general rule undoubtedly is that 
repairs and improvements cannot be made at 
the expense of the remainderman but must 
be borne by the life tenant, this rule has been 
somewhat relaxed by late decisions, and the 
courts have inclined to hold that 
where improvements of a permanent charac- 
ter have been made to the estate, by compul- 
sion, as in the case of municipal improve- 
ments to be paid for by taration, or where 
buildings become untenantable without neg- 
lect on the part of the life tenant, or where 
the improvements are necessary by reason of 
changed conditions, or in order to obtain a 
reasonable return from property which is un- 
productive, and the expenditure for such im- 
provements is for the best interests of the 
remainderman as well as the life tenant, and 
does not contravene the terms of the instru- 
ment creating the life estate and the estate 
in remainder, the cost of such improvements 
should be paid out of the corpus of the es- 
tate or apportioned between the life tenant 
and remainderman according to the benefit 
accruing to both. 

Thus in re Layton (20 N. Y. Supp. 72) 
new plumbing was installed to replace de- 
fective and highly unsatisfactory fixtures, the 
expenditure constituting an unquestioned im- 
provement and benefiting both the life ten- 
ant and the remainderman. The cost was 
apportioned. Similarly the cost of sewers 
and drains, farm ditches and lightning rods 
has been apportioned.* 

If the permanent improvement is required 
by a municipal ordinance or regulation re- 
quiring street curbing, sidewalk installation 
and paving, the cost must be apportioned. 


become 


Allocation of Insurance Costs 

Insurance covering public liability, 
plate glass, and workmen’s compensation is 
chargeable to the life tenant because during 
the term of his tenancy he has complete con- 
trol over the property and the contingencies 
which make such insurance coverage neces- 
sary. Rent insurance unquestionably is 
chargeable to the life tenant because he 
alone benefits thereby as long as he lives. 

The allocation of premiums on fire insur- 
ance, however, reveals a condition calling for 
a revision in the usual practice pursued by 
many corporate fiduciaries. Inquiry of trust 
officers in many sections of the country shows 


2 Ferguson vs. Rockford, 84 Conn. 202. 

8 Lanz vs. Caraway, 180 Ind. 484. Kline vs. Dowling, 176 
Ind. 521. Peck vs. Sherwood, 56 N. Y. 616. 

4 Stahl vs. Schwartz, 81 Wash. 293. Moore vs. Simonson, 
27 Ore. 117. Schrack's Estate, 9 Pa. Dist. 149. Sheffield vs. 
Cooke, 39 R. I. 217. contra, Hackwith vs. Louisville Artificial 
Stone Co., 106 Ky. 234. 


cost 








that it is customary to insure real property 
held in trust for its full value and charge 
the premiums to the life tenant as a 


a cur- 
rent expense of maintenance as taxes, re- 
pairs and operating costs. This practice, 


however, is unwarranted, both in principal 
and law. 

Fire insurance is carried for the purpose 
of safeguarding the interests of all persons 
having a proprietary right in the premises, 
whether it be a right of present enjoyment 
or a vested, deferred right to future enjoy- 
ment. Each of these rights or shares has a 
value the extent of which is dependent upon 
the age of the life tenant. As each year 
passes, the value of the share of the life 
tenant diminishes, the amount of such an- 
nual deduction accruing to the value of the 
remainderman’s interest. The intrinsic value 
of the property may not change at all. 

The protection afforded by fire insurance 
thus becomes increasingly valuable to the 
remainderman and less valuable to the life 


tenant as time goes on. Why then should 
the life tenant be burdened with the full 
cost where the benefit accruing to him is 


a constantly diminishing quantity? To take 
a rather strong case let us suppose that a 
trust consists of unencumbered real property 
worth $500,000, upon which $350,000 of fire 


insurance, representing the value of the 
building, is carried. The life tenant is a 


widow eighty years old having a life expec- 
tancy of 4.4 years. The net income from the 
property is approximately 8 per cent making 
the value of her interest $130,806.80. Obvi- 
ously, she does not require $350,000 of insur- 
ance to protect this interest and certainly in 
the event of a disastrous fire gutting the 
property the insurance will benefit her slight- 
ly in comparison with the benefit accruing 
to the remainderman. As she grows older 
the difference in the value of their respective 
interests will become even greater. Certain- 
ly she should not be compelled to carry the 
entire insurance load for all the parties in 
interest. Indeed, it seems likely that her 
executor would have an enforceable claim 
against the trustee for the difference between 
her share of such premiums as determined 
by the value of her life estate and the 
amount charged against her for the whole 
insurance cost. 

The true, equitable solution lies in deter- 
mining the value of the respective interests 
and apportioning the premiums according to 
the value of such interests. True, it does 
mean more work for the trustee but is not 
that work essential if we are to render that 
high type of service which we guarantee in 
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our advertising and sales talks and which 
has won for us at least a presumptive repu- 
tation for highest efficiency in administering 
trusts? 


Citations and Legal Decisions 

A considerable portion of the present con- 
fusion of practice seems to be due to im- 
proper interpretation of legal decisions bear- 
ing upon the point. Even the Sixth Edition 
of Perry on Trusts falls into the error where 
in a footnote to §554 it is stated that fire 
insurance premiums “would be universally 
treated as an ordinary expense of holding 
and managing the property and therefore 
payable out of income.’ But the cases cited 
do not go so far. 

In the leading case cited (Stevens vs. 
Melcher, 152 N. Y. 551-1897) the testator in 
his lifetime mortgaged certain premises, the 
mortgage covenant providing that the mort- 
gagor agreed to keep the premises insured. 
The court in charging the cost of the insur- 
ance to the life tenant, pointed out that the 
premium paid was as essential to keep the 
mortgages alive and prevent foreclosure as 
was the payment of interest accruing upon 
them. But it also pointed out that as to the 
insurance procured over and above that re- 
quired by the mortgages, it did not appear 
from the evidence presented that it exceeded 
in amount the value of the life estate or 
that the trustees procured it for the benefit 
or on aceount of the remaindermen. That 
very dictum is cogent reason for trustees to 
examine into the facts surrounding trusts 
they are administering and adjust their prac- 
tice to the probable viewpoint of the court 
on a different set of facts and complete evi- 
dence. Particularly in this case to be limited 
to its facts since in the earlier New York 
case of Peck vs. Sherwood (56 N. Y. 615) the 
court held that the cost should be appor- 
tioned. 

In another leading case the court referred 
to Stevens vs. Melcher in the following lan- 
guage :5 

“The question whether the cost of insuring 
the buildings of the estate are properly 
chargeable to the income or the corpus of the 
estate was before the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York in Stevens vs. Melcher, 
(152 N. Y. 551), 46 N. EB. 965. It was there 
said that the authorities on the question were 
not in precise harmony, although it was in- 
timated that the aifferences arose because 
of the differences in the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the particular cases; the court 
holding, in the case before it, that the pre- 
miums were properly chargeable to the in- 

5 Stahl vs. Schwartz, 81 Wash. 293. 
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come of the life tenant and not to the fee 
of the think the true 
solution of this problem is found in the an- 
swer to the question: to whom will the bene- 
fit inure? If the insurance benejits solely the 
life then the life tenant must pay 
the premiums; if to the remainderman, then 
he must pay; if to both the tenant and re- 
mainderman, it must be apportioned between 
them.” 

This position is supported by 
New York case of Kirchner vs. 
Mise. 57-1911). 

In Jones vs. Harsha (233 Mich. 499-1926) 
the court heid that the remainderman had an 
insurable interest in the real estate and if 
the insurance taken out recognizes such in- 
surable interest then he should bear his pro- 
portionate part of the expense. 

In Richardson vs. McCloskey (261 S. W. 
801-1924) there was no evidence that the in- 
surance covered the interest of the remain- 
derman as well as the life tenant and was 
not only for fire, but also for plate glass and 
public liability both of which on principle 
are clearly chargeable to the life tenant. The 
court specifically limited its judgment to the 
facts before it as in Stevens vs. Melcher 
supra. In Reed (108 South 799; 
Mississippi: 926) the court assessed the cost 
of insurance to the life tenant but gave no 
supporting reasoning or citations for its deci- 
sion. 


remainderman, We 


tenant, 


the later 
Kirchner (71 


Grace we. 


Payment of Taxes 


It is well settled that the life tenant must 
pay all of the ordinary taxes assessed against 
trust property. The only limitation on the 
rule is that the life tenant is not answerable 
for taxes upon unproductive real estate con- 
stituting a part of the trust. In the leading 
case of Stone vs. Littlefield (151 Mass. 485) 
the trustee received from his predecessor, as 
part of a trust estate, a note secured by a 
real estate mortgage. For non-payment of 
interest, taxes, and the principal, the trustee 
foreclosed the mortgage and sold the land. 
Before completing the sale it was necessary 
to pay two years taxes which the mortgagor 
had failed to pay. There had been no income 
from the investment. The court said in part: 

“The testator’s widow being entitled to the 
use and income of all of the residue of his 
estate—must that income bear the loss sus- 
tained by reason of a particular unfortunate 
investment ? 


“We are of the opinion 
deducted from principal. 
upon some one investment, for which no one 


would be legally responsible might absorb the 
widow's income 


that it must be 
Otherwise a loss 


for the year, or even more. 
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It is more just that a loss of this descrip- 
tion should be held to diminish the corpus 
of the trust so that the life tenant 
will receive less income, and the remainder- 


estate, 
man less principal. A profit or gain upon an 
investment would go the same way.” 

In Spencer vs. Spencer (219 N. Y. 459) the 
testator left certain properties in trust for 
his wife, evidently intending that she was to 
enjoy the income and profits from the estate. 
The income exceeded $36,000 although only 
slightly more than $3,000 had been paid by 
the trustees to the widow. The balance had 
been expended upon taxes and heavy as- 
sessments on an unproductive tract of land 
which constituted a part of the trust. In 
directing that such expenses were to be 
charged against the corpus the court pointed 
out that the general rule requiring payment 
of taxes by the life tenant must yield when 
opposed to the plain intention of the testator. 
It also stated that to the widow, the income 
from the unproductive farm would be some- 
thing of a mockery. 

New Jersey seems to be the only jurisdic- 
tion varying from the rule adopted by the 
above to Here it is held that the 
life tenant is liable for taxes on unproduc- 
tive and non-income producing property in 
the trust to the extent of the income received 
from the producing property.® It is further 
held that not only is the income for the cur- 
rent year answerable, but, if that be insuffi- 
cient, the income for the whole period of the 
tenancy will be chargeable for payment of 
taxes accruing during the term.’ 


cases. 


Assessments 

It should be borne in mind that the taxes 
assessed before the testator’s death, although 
not presently payable are a debt of the estate 
and not chargeable against the trust. If the 
assessment is so far completed that the as- 
sessor cannot change the name of the owner, 
then personal liability is fixed. It is suffi- 
cient if tax rolls have been completed even 
though clerical apportionment has not actu- 
ally been made.® And, conversely, taxes which 
are a lien on land at the time of the life 
tenant’s death must be paid by his estate 
although not payable until after death, but 
taxes for the current year should be appor- 
tioned between the life tenant and remainder 
man according to their respective periods of 
enjoyment.” 

According to the leading authorities assess- 


6 Morton's Case, 74 N. J. Eq. 797 
86 N J. Eq. 910. 

7 Murch vs. Smith Mfg. Co., 47 N. J. Eq. 193 

8 Kincheloe vs. Gibson, 115 Va. 119. 

9 In re Babcock, 115 N. Y. 150. 

© Holmes vs. Tabor, 9 Allen. 246. 


- Martin vs. Kimball, 
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CAbreast of the Times 


The huge, nation-wide volume of trust company advertis- 
ing devoted to the Life Insurance Trust idea during the last 
two years bears testimony to the fact that not only trust 
men but the public in general are thinking in terms of the 
constructive, individual administration of estates by trust 


companies. 


Trust Companies will find that Provident Mutual Repre- 
sentatives appreciate this tendency and are glad to further it. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia;Penna 


© 1925 


ments for improvements of a permanent na- 
ture such as result from street paving or 
sewer construction are to be apportioned be- 
tween the life tenant and the remainderman 
in the proportion which the value of the life 
estate bears to the value of the whole estate,™ 
although there is some authority for the 
proposition that the principal of such ex- 
penditure should be paid by the remainder- 
man while the life tenant 
of his enjoyment pays the 
expenditure. 


during the term 
interest on the 
Expenses incurred in litigation 
are to be paid out of corpus. 

In any event, irrespective of what the 
usual rule of law governing the facts may 
be, the directions of the will or trust instru- 
ment, if any, must control the trustee. 

ul Sheffield vs. Cooke, 39 R. 1. 217. 

& & & 
NATIONAL CITY BANK PROVIDES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The National City Bank has arranged to 
provide scholarships for a number of its em- 
ployees. The ten employees making the 
highest score in intelligence tests will have 
the choice as to the school which they wish 
to attend and will have their expenses re- 
funded 50 per cent at the successful com- 
pletion of each term and 50 per cent when 
the degree or diploma is awarded. 


Founded 1865 





P. R. WILLIAMS 
Vice-president, Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings 
Association of Los Angeles, who has been elected President 
of the American Institute of Banking 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of June 30, 1927 
e 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $81,909,954.61 

United States Securities 20,713,414.18 

Loans, Discounts & Investments 291,867,682.60 

Banking Houses 10,061,844.06 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 

19,390,026.03 

1,112,563.68 


Total $425,055,485.16 


LIABILITIES 
$20,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 23,471,214.80 $43,471,214.80 


Reserved for Dividend Payable July 1, 1927. . 800,000.00 
Reserves including Interest, Taxes and Un- 
earned Discount 2,538,229.71 


Deposits 328 468,402.64 
Acceptances Executed 19,953,251.84 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold....... 28,681,124.72 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,143,261.45 


Total $425,055,485.16 


“PIinot 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 + $ 1927 


Foreign Branches European ‘Representatives 


Burnos Aires AND Havana Lonpon, Paris, BERLIN 





TRUSTEE’S LIABILITY IN MAKING AND RETAINING 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


ESSENTIAL CHECKS AND GUIDING LEGAL RULES 


DAVIS BIGGS 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


(Eprror’s Note: The following discussion as to handling of trust investments derives 
peculiar interest from the fact that Judge Biggs has viewed the machinery of fiduciary 


operations, both from the bench and from the actual administrative side. 


No phase of 


trust department work carries with it greater responsibility and the exercise of more 


careful judgment than that of safeguarding the investments of a trust estate. 


There are 


quicksands innumerable; but they can be avoided in the light of such experience and 
judicial interpretation as summarized in the following paper.) 


HE care and investment of trust funds 

is by far the most important duty of 

a trustee. No one man is permitted to 
make an investment of a trust fund. An 
investment or trust committee composed of 
active officers and directors makes the pur- 
chase and also periodically reviews and ap- 
proves or disapproves the investments al- 
ready made. An analytical department under 
the supervision of an investment officer is 
maintained, where the latest information 
about the securities held is collected. If the 
securities are listed, a weekly market report 
is made and any change in the value of the 
securities, either up or down, is reported to 
the committee, as well as any other informa- 
tion which might affect the investment. In 
this way is obtained the composite judgment, 
wisdom and experience of a group of ex- 
perts. 

Periodically and methodically all invest- 
ments are reviewed by the committee upon 
full written reports made by the statistical 
department, giving the latest information 
about the securities. Full written minutes 
are kept by the committee. In this way, a 
record is preserved which shows the care 
and prudence exercised in making and re- 
taining the investments, which is of great 
value if the investment is afterwards ques- 
tioned by a beneficiary or a creator of the 
trust. I know of nothing that is more pleas- 
ing to a beneficiary or to the creator of a 
trust than a full, comprehensive report on 
the securities held. 

Comparing Corporate and Individual Trustee 
Record 

If someone, say the Trust Division of the 

American Bankers Association, would com- 


pile a report from the court records from the 
principal cities, showing the number of cases 
with the amounts involved, wherein the acts 
of the corporate fiduciary in the investment 
of trust funds have been questioned, as com- 
pared with the individual trustee, it would 
be a wonderful advertisement for the banks 
and trust companies. I venture to state that 
in the city of St. Louis, not a dollar of trust 
funds has been lost by the banks and trust 
companies, where they have made the orig- 
inal investment and have not inherited it 
from the testator or the creator of the trust. 

Frequently, an inexperienced individual 
trustee is tempted to mingle the trust estate 
with his personal estate. Not appreciating 
the sanctity of his office and the trust re- 
lationship that exists, he permits the trust 
assets to become mingled with his own. This 
is doubtless done with no intention to convert 
the fund, but because it is much easier and 
simpler than to keep separate and distinct 
accounts. Perhaps the trust fund is not 
sufficient in amount and an opportunity is 
presented to make an investment—so the 
trustee adds his private funds to that of the 
trust funds and makes, to him what then 
appears to be an attractive investment. Of 
course, if a loss occurs, he is personally 
liable to the trust estate and is entitled to 
credit for only such profits that he can clear- 
ly distinguish. By his conduct he is clearly 
guilty of a breach of trust and is liable for 
all losses and must in addition, account for 
a reasonable income on the trust estate, even 
though he may not have received it. 


Guided by Law and Trust Agreement 
In making investments, a trustee is guided 
by the law and the trust agreement. If he 
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invests in properties not approved by the 
law or by the trust agreement, he becomes 
guilty of a breach of trust. Statutes of vari- 
ous states prescribe the form of investment 
that a trustee may purchase. The trust agree- 
ment is either silent as to the trustee’s power 
or it in specific terms requires the trustee to 
invest the funds in those securities approved 
by the statutes. No matter how commendable 
the trustee’s motives may be, if he makes 
investments not within the approved legal 
list or if he goes beyond the powers granted 
by the trust indenture, he becomes liable for 
any loss that may be sustained by the trust 
estate. He would be accountable for any 
profits made out of the unauthorized invest- 
ment and would be personally liable for any 
loss sustained, whether to the principal or to 
the income. 

Frequently, a trustee with proper motive, 
invests the trust funds in his personal busi- 
ness; perhaps he is a successful business man 
and operates a prosperous going concern. Be- 
ing trustee of a fund, he imagines that if he 
puts the fund into that business which has 
been so successful, he can give it better at- 
tention and earn for it a better return. This 
would constitute a gross breach of trust and 
in the event of a loss, he would be strictly 
accountable to the beneficiaries. 

If a trustee personally purchases under a 
power of sale, trust assets to provide needed 
“ash for the trust estate, he renders himself 
liable for all losses and the beneficiary may 
afterwards ratify the sale, if to his advan- 
tage, or call upon the trustee to account if a 
loss results. 

Trustees are seldom consciously guilty of 
bad faith. However, frequent liability on the 
part of trustees arises from negligence. 
After a reasonable time, the trustee is charge- 
able with interest upon the trust fund, al- 
though he does not actually receive any, but 
he is accountable nevertheless, for the inter- 
est which he should have received had he 
been duly diligent in making an investment. 
Likewise, a trustee may have an investment 
which at the time it is proper for him to 
make, but by changed conditions, the invest- 
ment ceases to be a safe and proper one. The 
trustee is liable for any loss the trust sus- 
tained by his negligence in failing to change 
the investment. The law requires the trustee 
to be ever vigilant and to keep close watch 
upon investments already made, but of 
course, gives him reasonable time to change 
investments that may turn out to be im- 
proper by changed conditions. * * * 


Disposing of ‘“‘Wasting”’ Assets 
The law imposes upon every trustee the 


duty to dispose of all wasting investments. 
In Loud vs. St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
313 (Mo.) 552, 594, the court rules that min- 
ing stock which came to the trustee from a 
decedent, is a wasting investment and it is 
the duty of the trustee to sell with due dili- 
gence such an investment and convert the 
same into property of a more permanent and 
profitable character. 

Murphy-Bolanz Land & Loan Company vs. 
McKibben, 236 S. W. 78 (Texas). This ac- 
tion was instituted against the trustees for 
the alleged improper investment and conse- 
quent loss of a trust fund. Trustees invested 
the fund in real estate which was encum- 
bered. Held, there must be no speculation 
on the part of a trustee in dealing with the 
trust fund. The law does not give him the 
freedom of choice in making investments 
which may be and is often exercised by pru- 
dent business men in their own affairs. It is 
a breach of trust for the trustee to invest the 
trust fund in encumbered property, which 
subjects it to probable loss and if he does so, 
he becomes liable for any such loss sustained. 

In re Buhl’s Estate (Mich.) 178 N. W. 651. 
A reasonable investment by a trustee in divi- 
dend paying stocks and interest bearing 
bonds of a private corporation may be per- 
mitted where the corporation has acquired 
such a reputation as to commend universal 
confidence, so that careful persons commonly 
invest their own money in them as a per- 
manent investment and not for the primary 
purpose of securing a considerable income 
therefrom. A trustee may take such risks 
only as an ordinary prudent man would 
take, who is trustee of the money of others 
and in making such an investment he always 
assumes the risks of a searching scrutiny of 
a court of equity as to the diligence em- 
ployed and the sound judgment exercised by 
him in the transaction. 

Beam vs. Patterson Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company, 86 Atlantic 369 (N. J.). The fact 
that securities coming to the hands of a 
trustee from the estate of his testator have 
steadily depreciated in value from the be- 
ginning of the trust until the depreciation 
amounts to nine-tenths of such value, makes 
a prima facie case against the trustee for 
lack of good faith or a failure to exercise 
reasonable discretion and calls for an ex- 
planation by him of his action in holding the 
securities through such depreciation. 

In re Detre’s Estate (Penn.), 117 Atlantic 
54. The court held the trustee having pur- 
chased bonds in good faith will not be held 
responsible for depreciation in value due to 
abnormal conditions. The court says: 
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“The trustee bought the bonds with perfect 
frankness and in good faith making it appear 
at the time to it and to others a proper in- 
vestment of trust funds and doubtless would 
have proved so under normal conditions. 
Hence it would be a harsh rule to hold ac- 
countant responsible for depreciation in value 
of securities resulting from such unparalleled 
conditions. Happily the law does not oblige 
us to do so.” 

In a case of which I have personal knowl- 
edge, the attorney for the beneficiary on an 
accounting successfully contended that the 
trustee should account because he failed to 
sell stock which had belonged to the testator 
and which the trustee was authorized to hold 
under the broad powers in the will, because 
the trustee had failed to dispose of the stock 
upon a second rise in its value on the mar- 
ket. The stock went up appreciably and ther 
there was a slump, and then a second rise 
and then a second slump. 
tee failed to sell on the second rise he was 
held liable for the loss. This was deemed 
sufficient notice to cause a prudent 
to act and dispose of the security. 


Because the trus- 


trustee 


General Rules for Trustees 

General rules governing trustees in mak- 
ing trust investments may be stated thus: 

If the trust indenture contains directions 
as to the kind of an investment, the trustee 
must follow directions and power so given. 
In the absence of such specific directions, the 
trustee must be governed by the statutes and 
laws of the state in which the trust is ad- 
ministered. Absent directions in the instru- 
ment and absent a statute prescribing legal 
investments, then the trustee must be gov- 
erned by the well-known equity rule which 
compels him to use the highest degree of 
good faith and the discretion of a reasonably 
prudent man. Even though he be given full 
power in the instrument and discretion to 
invest in such securities, real or personal, as 
he deems best, still his investment of the 
fund must be tested by the law of absolute 
good faith and the discretion exercised must 
be that of a reasonably prudent trustee. 

A trustee’s responsibility is far from being 
a path of roses. It is strewn with briers and 
bristles and thorns, but if he be vigilant, 
exercise a wise discretion and do a good 
job, he possesses the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is performing one of mankind’s great- 
est services, namely: Preserving for the wid- 
ows, orphans and children of his fellow-man, 
the accumulations of a lifetime of toil and 
sacrifice, 
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We 


Pe eT eT ST eH oT Te tit 


Over O 7 


of all Banks and 


Trust Companies 


that have examined an approval copy of 


pathfi inder 


Trust Department 
Accounting System 


decided to keep it for reference 


Let us send YOU (charges prepaid) 
a copy for 10 days Free Examination 





SMM SMS SMU SMT ead 


This Pathfinder Accounting Manual is not a collec- 
tion of generalities, interesting to read, but difficult 
to apply. It deals simply, specifically, and directly 
with the subject of Trust Accounting The text 
matter, which is illustrated with actual, full-sized 
accounting forms (not mere illlustrations), carries an 
interesting, usable, and profitable message to anyone 
connected with the accurate and efficient handling of 


Court Trusts—Private Trusts 


A supplement is included containing actual samples 
of the forms required and explaining fully and in 
detail the accounting procedure for 


Trusteeship Under Bond Issues 


The forms necessary for the operation of a modern 
trust service have been standardized and placed in 
stock by us, enabling you to install and maintain a 
complete Trust Accounting System at a cost far less 
than for specially designed, and often less efficient, 
forms. 

This Pathfinder Accounting Manual and Supplement 
have been pronounced by hundreds of Banks and Trust 
Officers the most practical treatise on Trust Account- 
ing Procedure yet written. See it and determine for 
yourself its value to your Trust Department Library as 
a work of reference. 


Use Coupon Below for Free Examination 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
Los Angeles, California 
GENTLEMEN: 

You may send us, charges prepaid, for our examina- 
tion and approval, a copy of your PATHFINDER 
TRUST DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. We 


will either return it promptly, in good condition, or 
remit the price of $10.00. 


Name of 
a aa 


City. ee ee 
Name of 
Officer. 
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As subscriptions have been received in excess of the amount of Bonds offered, 
this advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$40,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 


EXTERNAL LOAN OF 1927 THIRTY-YEAR 5% GOLD BONDS 


Dated September 1, 1927 Due September 1, 1957 
Interest payable March 1 and September 1 


NOT REDEEMARLE PRIOR TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 


Redeemabie, at the option of the Commonwealth, as a whole or in part, 1 n 60 days’ notice, 
on any interest payment date, as follows: on or after Septem ber 1, 7, and prior to 
September 1, 1952, at 102°, and accrued interest; on or after September 1, 1952, 
at 100% and accrued interest 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000 


Principal and interest payable in New York City, either at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co., or at 
The National City Bank of New York, in gold coin of-the United States of America of the 
present standard of weight and fineness, without de duction for any Australian taxes, 

present or future. 


The following statement has been made on behalf of the Commonwealth of Australia by its 
Commissioner in the United States of America, Sir Hugh R. Denison, K. B, E 

GENERAL The Commonwealth of Australia is an integral part of the British Empire and comparable in 
importance with the Dominion of Canada. Loans of the Commonwealth issued in London 
enjoy the highest credit and constitute a legal investment for Trustees in Great Britain. 


PURPOSE OF This Loan is issued by the Commonwealth of Australia as a central borrower on behalf of itself 
ISSUE and the States of Australia. The proceeds of the Loan will be used for developmental and 
productive public works and for the payment of maturing debt. 


SINKING FUND The Commonwealth has established a Sinking Fund for its public debt under the National 

Debt Sinking Fund Acts, which provide that, during a fifty-year period beginning in 1923, pay- 
ments from revenue to the Sinking Fund must be made at the rate of not less than 4a‘. per annum of the amount 
of the Commonwealth loans outstanding in 1923 and loans subsequently issued, except those raised for the purpose 
of making local advances which are to be repaid to the Commonwealth and credited to the Sinking Fund. All 
German reparations received by the Commonwealth and one-half of the net profits of The Commonwealth Bank 
©’ Australia must also be paid into the Sinking Fund. Bonds acquired for the Sinking Fund must be cancelled and 
sums equal to interest at 5°; per annum on such bonds must be paid from revenue into the Sinking Fund (except 
as to bonds repurchased or redeemed out of repaid advances, out of German reparations and out of surplus revenue 
paid into the Sinki Fund). The Sinking Fund is under the administration of a National Debt Commission, 
which applies the Sinking Fund moneys to the retirement of Commonwealth debt by the repurchase of loans 
in the open markets, by the redemption of loans prior to maturity, or by the payment thereof at maturity. 


In addition to the mandatory payments into the Sinking Fund, the Treasurer of the Commonwealth has 
authority to apply surplus revenue to redemption.of debt, and in the four years ended June 30, 1927, $36,088,772 
of surplus revenue has been so applied. The total amount applied from all sources to debt redemption in the 
same period of four years was $126,808,454, equivalent to an average annual rate of redemption of about 14%. 


GOVERNMENT The total gross debt of the Commonwealth as of June 30, 1927, amounted to $2,243,786,167, 
DEBT consisting of $402,196,472 external debt in the hands of the public; $416,440,265 debt to the 


British Government (to be amortized by 1956 under a funding agreement of 1921); and 
$1,425,149,430 internal debt. 


At a recent conference of Premiers, an Agreement was entered into for adjusting the financial relationships 
between the Commonwenith and the States of Australia. This Agreement will operate for two years, before the 
end of which period the people will be asked by referendum to embody the terms of the Agreement permanently 
in the Federal Constitution. The Agreement conte tes that the Commonwealth shall take over the debts 
of the States, the Commonwealth to apply for a per of fifty-eight years from July 1, 1927, towards the interest 
on those debts, a sum equal to the total of the per capita payments made by the Commonwealth to the States 
in the year ended June 30, 1927, and the States to provide the balance of the interest. There is a further provision 
that the Commonwealth and the States, out of their respective revenues, shall make annual contributions to a 
Sinking Fund, designed to extinguish the present debts of the States in a period of between Afty and sixty years 
from the present time and all future loans within a similar period from the time of their issuance. All future 
borrowing for the purposes of the Commonwealth and the States is to be arranged by the Commonwealth, in 
accordance with decisions of the Loan Council, which is representative of the Commonwealth and of the States. 
in t of such borrowing, Commonwealth securities are to be issued, except where the Loan Council unani- 
mously decides that the securities of a State may be issued, in which case the State securities so issued are to be 
guaranteed by the Commonwealth. 


REVENUES AND The ordinary revenues of the Commonwealth in the fiscal year ended June 30,1927,amounted to 
EXPENDITURES $380,405,716, and its ordinary expenditures to $367 ,392,466, resulting in a surplus of $13,013,250. 
The expenditures include $16,110,188 applied from revenue to the redemption of debt. 


MONETARY The monetary unit of Australia is the pound sterling, the gold standard having been restored 
SYSTEM on April 28, 1925, coincidently with similar action in Great Britain. The Commonwealth Bank 


of Australia has the sole power of note-issue and holds a gold reserve of over 45°, against its out- 
standing notes. 


All figures stated in dollars in the above statement have been converted from pounds sterling 
at par of exchange. 


THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO ISSUE AND DELIVERY 
TO US AS PLANNED, AT 989%) AND ACCRUED INTEREST, TO YIELD OVER 54% TO MATURITY. 


Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. at 10 o'clock 4. M., Wednesday, 
August 2j, 1927, and will be closed in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all 
applications, and also, in any 4 award a smaller amount than applied for. The amounts dueon 


allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co.,in New York funds, the date of payment 
(on or about September 7, 1927) to be stated in the notices of allotment. Temporary Bonds or Interim 
Recespts will be delivered, pending the preparation and delivery of definitive Bonds. 


J.P, MORGAN & CO. THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York 
AARRIS, FORBES & CO. LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


New York, dugust 84, [082 








“SAFETY FIRST” RULES 








IN MAKING BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


DANGER OF “OVER-BUILDING” AND OTHER ELEMENTS WHICH 


IMPOSE CAUTION UPON 


BANKERS 


BART H. MANNING 
Real Estate Officer, Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 


(EpiItTor’s NOTE: 


In view of certain questionable methods of real estate 


mortgage 


financing and avidity of a certain type of mortgage bond houses to dispose of securities 
in a@ reckless manner suggesting the phrase of the unprincipled sovereign of France who 
said, “After me the deluge,” it behooves banks and trust companies which make construction 


loans to exercise extreme caution. 


That such loans may. be negotiated with safety is 


evident from the experience of the trust company with which the writer of the following 
article is associated and which observes rules of safety dictated by experience and good 


judgment. ) 


HE mortgage loan banker dealing in 
construction loans holds more than a 
nominal position in the real estate de- 
velopment and prosperity of our country. To 
him may be charged in no small degree an 
overproduction of buildings of all types, 
should such occasion present itself. By care- 
use of commitments much havoc is 


less 


brought, both to the investing public and real 


estate market. The banker making commit- 
ments on new construction is charged with 
the duty of preventing overproduction of ho- 
tels, office buildings, apartments, stores and 
homes. Buildings already erected will take 
care of themselves in due time, but the con- 
tinuous erection of buildings that are not 
necessary only tends to create building de- 
pression and depreciates values. Overpro- 
duction in any commodity is more serious 
than underproduction. If we use precaution 
in making commitments for construction 
loans, making sure of the absolute necessity 
of such buildings as are under consideration, 
the real estate market will always have a 
sound footing. 


Two Elements Presented to the Banker 

In considering the matter of construction 
loans, there are two elements which present 
themselves to the banker interested in mort- 
gage loans from the investment standpoint. 
The first of these is the fact that an in- 
creased volume of business will naturally re- 
sult from venturing into this phase of the 
mortgage business there are many who 
would avail themselves of a mortgage loan 
obtainable at a time when money is needed 
for construction costs. The second is the 
danger of possible loss in connection with 


as 


such loans owing to the incomplete state of 
the building or other improvements being 
erected. 

There is no question that the experience of 
companies engaged in the mortgage loan field 
all over the country has proven that in- 
creased business always follows the offer to 
advance funds during the course of construc- 
tion of improvements on mortgaged property. 
If the borrower can obtain a mortgage which 
not only takes care of him during the con- 
struction period, but is also his permanent 
mortgage, it lifts the double burden of cost 
which is invariably incident to getting a 
short time construction loan and then refi- 
nancing and placing the permanent mortgage. 
It is, of course, the possibility of this in- 
creased volume of business which interests 
the mortgage loan investor and leads him 
to consider construction loans. 


Preliminaries to Construction Loans 

The methods of handling preliminaries to 
construction loans are as follows: Applica- 
ion is made in the usual way, setting up all 
details as if the building were actually erect- 
ed, submitting with the application complete 
plans and specifications. These plans must 
be carefully checked as to the construction, 
general floor plans, location of elevators, 
stairs, doors, windows, fire escapes or other 
exits. The general type and character of 
the building must be suited to the location 
of the land, both as to present and future 
use, and the possible income taxes and other 
expenditures, together with the ability of 
the borrower to meet the obligations. The 
use to which the property is to be put must 
be given careful consideration as to the gen- 











eral location, immediate surroundings, pros- 
pects for the future, whether there will be 
an increase or decrease in values, accessibility 
to schools, churches, transportation and im- 
provements, such as paving, water, sewer, 
gas and electric light. All materials used 
should be of good marketable grade. 


Determining Amount of Loan 

The amount of the loan is determined by 
the reproduction value of the building as 
determined from plans and specifications, or 
from buildings under construction and plans, 
plus land value properly balanced, on the 
total of which we loan 50 per cent as re- 
quired in Michigan, except in bond issues, in 
which case we are allowed to go up to 65 
per cent of the value of the land and build- 
ings combined. The property as a whole is 
considered and an amount recommended, and 
if accepted by the applicant, the title is 
brought to date. 

It is becoming the custom to have title 
insurance from responsible companies en- 
gaged in that work. The title having been 
found satisfactory the mortgage papers are 
prepared for execution. After the papers 
have been executed and recorded and a sur- 
vey made showing dimensions and location 
of the lot, together with a sketch and meas- 
urements of the building located on the lot, 
the borrower is ready to draw on his loan, 
which has been placed in a construction loan 
account. No money is disbursed unless the 
building has reached a point of construction 
from which the money in the construction 
loan account will complete the building and 
pay all bills of labor and material. Proper 
inspection must be made of the building, con- 
sulting with the contractor, with the plans 
and specifications, and a sworn statement is 
taken from the contractor as to the condi- 
tion of accounts paid or unpaid, or contract- 
ed for. 


Mechanics’ Liens 

First and foremost, of course, is the danger 
of mechanics’ liens being placed, which will 
be prior to the mortgage as a lien on the 
property and which result from unpaid ac- 
counts for labor or material. It has been 
well said that the provisions of the mechan- 
ics’ liens law in most of the states are such 
that the only real protection afforded a mort- 
gagee is his own diligence and care. The 
laws of most states covering mechanics’ liens 
were apparently drawn with the idea of pro- 
tecting the unfortunate who furnishes mate- 
rial and labor and whose bill is unpaid. This 
is well enough and as it should be, perhaps; 
but the possibility of loss to an owner of 
property who happens into the hands of an 
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unscrupulous or dishonest builder does not 
seem to have been considered at all. In al- 
most any of the states liens may be filed 
which would exceed the cost of the improve- 
ments as called for by the original contract 
and the property be held liable therefor, leav- 
ing the owner only a civil action against the 
builder for his loss, and as the mortgagee 
holds his interest in the property by virtue 
of conveyance from the title holder, his claim 
is affected by liens which are good as against 
the owner. 

In protecting oneself against loss from 
such liens, the first safeguard properly in- 
volves the disbursement of funds. No money 
should be advanced until you are reasonably 
satisfied that the funds available from your 
mortgage will not only complete the bnild- 
ing, but in addition, cover the unpaid bills 
for work and material already incorporated 
in the structure. In determining this it will 
be necessary that you get from the general 
contractor or from the owner, a statement 
showing the status of the job, at the time 
of your making the loan, which statement 
should be under oath and in the statutory 
form prescribed in the particular state. One 
thing which has resulted in misleading infor- 
mation is the desire of builders to give so- 
“alled statements to date; such a statement 
will show the correct status of accounts at 
the particular time, and may, in fact, show 
all accounts paid in full. This, however, has 
no bearing in indicating what it is going to 
take to complete the building. 


Watching Disbursements 

At the time of making the mortgage loan 
the building has usually progressed to a 
point where if work has not actually begun 
on all sub-contracts, they have at least been 
let, so that a statement can be made showing 
not only the condition of accounts to date, 
but the amounts which will be owing when 
the building is complete. There may be some 
few items which have not been let, but if so, 
the contractors’ or architects’ estimate can 
be obtained as a basis for allowance. This 
statement should be accompanied by waivers 
of lien from the various individuals and firms 
whose accounts show as paid in full, or if on 
occasion, it would be too inconvenient to ob- 
tain these waivers, receipted invoices will 
suffice. The usual difficulty in getting these 
statements and releases is that it does en- 
tail some little additional attention to rou- 
tine in the office of the contractor, which 
most of them, apparently for their own rea- 
son, do not wish to assume. 


A rule which is worth enforcing at all 
should apply to everyone, and a deviation 
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TRUST 


from the practice of getting releases and 
sworn statements should be frowned upon. 
As disbursements are made during the prog- 
ress of construction, the same practice should 
be followed of obtaining statements from the 
general and sub-contractors with supporting 
waivers or receipts. 
pervision of an 


If the job is under su- 
architect, disbursements 
should be made only upon presentation of a 
certificate from him, properly verified by 
mortgagee’s inspector. 


Inspection for Mortgagee 

In addition to using care from this angle 
of making disbursements, we believe it es- 
sential that the progress of the building 
should be verified by an inspection made par- 
ticularly for the mortgagee. First, as a check 
upon the condition of the building to see 
whether it tallies with representations of 
the borrower as to progress, and secondly to 
get an opinion from some one representing 
the mortgagee as to the amount necessary to 
complete the building. One of the dangers 
to be considered here is that a contractor 
may undertake to erect the building either 
through ignorance or through error, for an 
amount less than will actually accomplish 
the work. An inspection by the mortgagee 
will quite frequently reveal such a state of 
affairs and save loss and possibly keep you 
from entering into a deal which would be 
entirely unsatisfactory. These inspections 
should be made by a competent building en- 
gineer. 

The second angle from which these in- 
spections are essential is as a check upon 
construction. No one wishes to place a mort- 
gage upon property which is being built in 
violation of the local building code and so 
run into difficulty with the local authorities. 
Nor, from the mortgagee’s standpoint do they 
want to advance money upon a building be- 
ing erected of materials or in a manner, or 
of a type, other than as represented in the 
original plans and specifications. 

In the rush to complete buildings and some- 
times to hurry disbursements to a final pay- 
ment, so that the loan will be available for 
sale, there is a disposition to aim at com- 
pletion rather than at good construction. This 
is a policy which will inevitably be regretted, 
particularly in the case of large loans, where 
the deterioration in value will be so great 
as seriously to affect the margin of security 
for the loan, and thus, eventually, though 
possibly indirectly, affect the business of the 
mortgagee who sells his issues. 

We have made construction loans running 
into millions of dollars and have never re- 
quired a surety bond, but have relied on 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 


of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 
e™ / 


She 
United States 
National Bank. 
Broadway and Sixth. af Stark. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








proper inspection of buildings as the con- 
struction progressed. It is very important 
to know your borrower well and see that he 
employs competent contractors. 


Appraisals for Mortgage Loans 

Building costs have decreased from 5 to 10 
per cent in the last five years, and perhaps 
there may be some further reductions. More 
eare in relation to proper materials and the 
increased efficiency of mechanics, together 
with the elimination of waste, will have great 
influence on better construction at lower 
These things must be taken into ac- 
count in making appraisals for mortgage 
loans. Excessive loans are dangerous to the 
banker, the owne* and real estate man. 
Where property is mortgaged to the limit 
the owner of such property invariably gets 
into trouble. The property is allowed to de- 
preciate and the borrower, having little in- 
vested in the property, allows the property 
to go to the auction block. 


costs. 


In the final analysis, the best advice to 
all interested in construction loans, either 
as owners, builders or brokers, is, “Do not 
overbuild.” 
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The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Of the 350 Buffalo 
factories employing 40 
or more persons, 185 
bank with The Marine. 


m™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 

















VALUE OF CONDUCTING TRUST CLASSES FOR BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY PERSONNEL 


D. W. HOLGATE 
Trust Officer, The United States National Bank, Portland, Ore. 


( Epiror’s NOTE: 


Bank and trust company managements are becoming more generally 


alert to the valuable results to be derived by familiarizing officials as well as employees 


of other than the trust department with the theory as well as practice 


of trust operations. 


Ntates National Bank of Portland, Ore., and 


RUST service today not only requires 
that trust officials and employees be 
well versed in the theoretical and prac- 
knowledge necessary to an intelligent 
handling of trusts of every nature, but that 
they also should have an understanding of 
numerous subjects more or related to 
the conduct and development of a corporate 
trust business. 


tical 


less 


Recognizing this, for the past three years 
the education and training of junior officers 
and the employees has formed an important 
part of the everyday work in the trust de- 
partment of the United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ore. Instruction runs from 8.30 
to9 o'clock each morning, Saturdays excepted. 


and technique 


One of the most effective methods is that instituted by the United 
which 


is described herewith.) 


Courses of Instruction Pursued 

The first course was a thorough study of 
several nationally accepted books which not 
only dealt with the law and practice of han- 
dling the various forms of estates, but also 
the whole scope of the work of the corporate 
trustee. These were carefully covered, a 
chapter or two each morning, with frequent 
reviews to insure lasting benefits. Then fol- 
lowed a study of federal income and estate 
tax laws in conjunction with the inheritance 
tax laws of Oregon and other states, the de- 
scent and distribution of property, the bank- 
ruptcy act, the codes of Oregon and other 
states in their relation to the law of trusts 
and corporate trustees, the rights of debtors 


Trust CLASS IN SESSION AT THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND, OREGON =a 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Capital and Reserve 


$6,000,000 


Assets Under Adminstration 


. $157,000,000 
Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 
4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 





Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 








THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 


and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $380,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. James STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


MONTREAL 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
SAINT Joun, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. Joun’s, NFLpb. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 











and creditors as regards trusts, conveyances 
of property, and current court decisions. 

Instruction has been by those within the 
bank and the department whose duties, expe- 
rience and training were more closely related 
to the subject taught. In addition, various 
life, fire and general liability insurance men, 
investment brokers, and experts along other 
lines have conducted instructive and inform- 
ative courses, each subject consuming from 
four to five weeks. Recently the work of the 
class has consisted of discussion of subjects 
presented at the various trust conferences 
and articles appearing in Trust CoMPANIEs, 
each member of the class being assigned 
from time to time an article which they are 
expected to study and amplify by research. 

This training has resulted in a_ very 
marked increase of efficiency in the entire 
group of the trust department personnel, due 
to a fuller understanding and interest in 
the work of the department, and permits of a 
much more flexible arrangement of the per- 
sonnel due to the general knowledge had by 
each of the work of the others. The general 
value of these classes is considered by the 
bank as the surest means of developing fu- 
ture executive material. 


NEW TRANSFER TAX RULINGS 

The New York Stock Exchange has an 
nounced a new ruling relative to transfer 
tax which provides in effect that in the case 
of securities with warrants attached entitling 
the holder to subscribe to stock, the par value 
of which is expressed in foreign currency, 
the United States stock transfer tax on such 
rights to subscribe will be computed on the 
basis of the rate of exchange for such cur 
rency at the time of the sale. 

The Exchange also rules that, in cases 
where the charter of a corporation was 
amended to change the par value of its stock 
and the outstanding stock as to be exchanged 
for new stock, that on and after the date 
when such change became effective the stock 
transfer tax, both of the United States and 
of the New York State, would be on the 
basis of the new shares to be issued in ex 
change for the old stock. 


The American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., recently sustained the 
loss of one of the most valued members of 
its board of directors through the death in 
London of Captain John Covert Boyd, of the 
United States Navy. 











CONSTRUCTIVE ASPECTS AND VALUE OF TRUST 
SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


MODERN 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


DEMAND FOR CONSERVATION 


FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, California Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AND PROTECTION 


To all those engaged in trust work and responsive to the wonderful 


opportunities for service which are inherent in fiduciary contacts, tre following paper 
presented at the recent Fifth Regional Pacific Coast Trust Conference at Portland, Ore., 


conveys a message that is at once inspiring and instructive. 


Ur. Behrends dwells espe- 


cially upon the attributes of corporate trusteeship as applicable to the safeguarding of 
investments, conservation of business integrity, protecting the proceeds of life insurance, 
the guidance of wards and beneficiaries and the agencies for broader community advance- 


ment, ) 


WONDER how many times during the 

course of a year we really free our minds 

from the present ever-crowding duties and 
responsibilities of operation and attempt to 
visualize the goal toward which we are all 
striving. It is my hope that in the few mo- 
ments alloted to me, I may be able to draw 
attention momentarily from problems of op- 
eration and few of the ways in 
which trust can and should be of 
tremendous value to our respective communi 
ties. 

We live and prosper only to the extent that 
we can prove to our respective communities 
the inherent value of the services that we 
offer. What then are our reasons for exist 
Primarily, we are 
property. 
living 


suggest a 


service 


ence? conservators of 
We can conserve the assets of the 
through safeguarding their invest- 
ments. We can conserve the assets of the 
living and the dead through our ability to 
manage the properties left to us, to convert 
speculative assets into safe investments, and 
to distribute the resulting properties and 
their income according to the requirements 
of the particular case. 

In safeguarding the assets of the living, 
we have many opportunities to our 
communities. When we are asked to accept 
the trusteeship under a bond mortgage, we 
must determine to our own satisfaction, first, 
that the moneys raised under the issue are 
to be properly expended for a necessary or 
desirable purpose; secondly that the security 
is adequate; and thirdly, that the men and 
the organizations connected with the project 
and obligated to pay the bonds are of a type 
that command our respect and confidence 
and will have the respect and confidence of 


Serve 


the public to whom the bonds are to be sold. 

Legally we may not be concerned with the 
default of the paying organization; morally 
we are vitally concerned with the prompt 
payment at maturity of all such obligations. 
The average investor on the street may know 
little or nothing of the individual mortgagor, 
but he does or should know of the standing 
in the community of the trustee under the 


FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, California Trust Company, 
Los Angeles 
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issue, and I think the feeling is general, on 
default, to blame the trustee equally with 
the mortgagor for the loss that the investors 
suffer. If our organizations are to attain 
that place in the sun toward which we are 
all striving, we must investigate with the 
utmost care all issues that are offered to us 
It takes time and patience to build up a good 
reputation, and one default may undo the 
work of years. Let us, therefore, out of ex- 
treme self-interest keep our names away 
from any issue that is at all questionable. 


Protecting Investors and Business Integrity 

Similarly we have the additional oppor- 
tunity to serve the public in acting as regis- 
trar or transfer agent for the stock of cor- 
porations. An overissue may spell disaster 
to hundreds. Forged endorsements may spell 
hardship for individuals. We can and should 
protect the investing public by preventing, 
so far as we can, such overissues or for- 
geries; and we can protect the corporation 
against its own officers and employees that 
might and can send into bankruptcy an insti- 
tution that otherwise would be perfectly 
solvent. 

The words “bankrupt” or “insolvent” have 
not a pleasant sound for any of us, and yet 
there are many honest and capable men who 
have been forced into bankruptcy or insol- 
vency through events over which they had no 
control, For years the winding up of these 
bankrupt or insolvent businesses have been 
left to a small clique of individuals in each 
community. At times these individuals are 
extremely capable, conscientious and honest, 
and are able, through the cooperation of the 
local boards of trade, to effect an orderly 
liquidation of the insolvent concern. Un- 
fortunately such men are rare. 

I am not suggesting that we become a 
clearing house for all insolvent or bankrupt 
estates; yet I do feel that we can render a 
real service to our communities if we equip 
ourselves to handle the liquidation of honest 
concerns that for some reason or other are 
so financially embarrassed that they cannot 
continue to operate. The bankrupt and the 
auctioneer have adopted the red flag to at- 
tract attention. Every red flag is an un- 
fortunate advertisement to the public that 
business is not flourishing as usual. If we 
can eliminate these flags with their great 
sacrifices of current assets, we are serving 
not only the creditors of the particular con- 
cern, but also the public in that community. 


Superior Service and Technical Knowledge 
I do not claim that we have accumulated 
within the walls of our various trust com- 
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panies all of the men and women of business 
judgment and experience in the country. I 
will concede that there may be particular in- 
stances when an individual trustee, executor, 
administrator or guardian might conceivably 
gather together, manage, conserve and ulti- 
mately distribute the assets of a particular 
estate; but I will say that the ability at our 
command is so far superior to that mythical 
average individual that we should be able 
to convince the public at large of the desir- 
ability of the appointment of a trust company 
to operate in those capacities. We have the 
technical knowledge of the necessities of 
legal procedure. No one of us can be ex- 
pected to have full information to enable us 
to solve all of the problems that are pre- 
sented to us. Yet I feel and know that each 
of us has at his finger’s end the individuals 
to whom he would go to for assistance in 
solving any problem presented, no matter 
how complicated. We can act as depositary 
for safekeeping and custody, cutting coupons, 
or receiving dividends. We can act as collec- 
tion agent to receive rents. We can super- 
vise construction of necessary improvements. 

We can do everything for a man, in man- 
aging his assets and investments, that he can 
do for himself. If the necessity arises, we 
can run a grocery store. As was illustrated 
in Chicago, we can run a newspaper. We 
know where to turn for men to till the soil; 
mine silver; run a steel plant. And these 
opportunities to be of service to our com- 
munities will be afforded to us just as soon 
as we can convince our respective communi- 
ties that we either have or can immediately 
call on the best men to do the particular job 
in hand. We can be the clearing house for 
all of the vital needs of our community. 


Broad Aspects of Living and Insurance Trusts 

In the field of living trusts there has been 
developed, during the last ten years, one of 
the greatest conservation doctrines of the 
present time. Life insurance trusts in theory 
are over one hundred years old. In practice 
they are almost ultra-modern. I do not know 
whether it was the trust companies them- 
selves that developed this field or whether it 
was the life insurance companies that kept 
preparing and publishing statements of the 
tremendous economic loss due to the rapid 
dissipation of life insurance proceeds. There 
is no necessity for determining which it was 
that brought home the realization of this 
loss. It is sufficient that it has been brought 
home not only to the insurance and trust 
companies, but is being rapidly brought home 
to that tremendous and rapidly growing fam- 
ily of beneficiaries. 











The insurance companies tell us that there 
is at present eighty billions of insurance in 
effect in this country alone. During the year 
1926, one and one-third billions were paid by 
the reporting insurance companies to their 
respective beneficiaries. You all know that 
ninety per cent of this vast amount will be 
spent or wasted in seven years. Each year 
a similar or larger amount will be distributed. 
Each year a similar proportion will be spent 
or wasted. Every year then one and one- 
third billions of insurance money finds its 
way into the grocery shop or bucket shop. 
The money to the grocery shop cannot be 
denied, but we have a great opportunity to 
serve our communities by preventing the un- 
scrupulous promoters from obtaining so much 
of the widow’s mite. Cash in the bank is a 
very tempting thing. It is so easy to spend; 
so very easily can it be used to satisfy long- 
felt wants. Tomorrow is around the corner. 

The widow and the children lacking ex- 
perience in business matters do not and can- 
not appreciate their responsibilities and will 
not use this sudden wealth for their ultimate 
happiness and well-being. This insurance 
money may be necessary not only for the 
present needs and comforts of the widow and 
family, but may also be of very vital concern 
to the proper safeguarding of the rest of the 
estate of the deceased. Heavy mortgages 
may be due. If they are not paid, valuable 
property will have to be sacrificed. Build- 
ings may be in the course of construction 
that will have to be finished. Assets may be 
so frozen that they cannot be sold. These 
can be protected. The proper application 
then of immediate cash may be worth many 
itself in the ultimate settling of an 

We must see to it that we bring 
home to the individuals of our communities 


times 
estate. 


the desirability, and the necessity for con- 
serving these vast payments. 
Through the life insurance trust we can 


conserve this wealth and see that it is prop- 
erly applied. Can you gentlemen visualize 
the tremendous growth that would come to 
all of us if within the next thirty years we 
had paid to ourselves, as beneficiaries under 
various trusts, the eighty billions of insur- 
ance that was in force a few months ago? 
This figure of eighty billions is increasing so 
rapidly that it is difficult to appreciate or 
conceive what almost untold wealth it means. 
If we can bring home to the public and make 
the public appreciate the necessity for having 
ourselves, the best equipped and qualified in- 
vestment men, handle this money, this one 
success in itself will not only justify our 
existence, but will qualify us as one of the 
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constructive service organizations in 


the community. 


most 


Insurance as a Protection for Business 
Enterprise 
Also iet us not forget the needs of business 
concerns. We hear on all sides that the day 


of small business is rapidly passing. That 
may be true; and yet there are hundreds 


and thousands of small and individual busi- 
nesses in each of our communities, and there 
are larger enterprises in our communities 
that are absolutely dependent for their suc- 
cessful continuation upon the guiding hand 
of one individual. We would be derelict in 
our duty, in our opportunity to serve our 
communities, if we did not point out to these 
individuals, to these firms and companies, 
the absolute necessity of adequately protect- 
ing themselves, their dependents, their stock- 
holders and their organizations, against the 
untimely death of the leading spirit in that 
organization. 

In suggesting and insisting upon such pro- 
tection, we are doing a service not only to 
the immediate beneficiaries of the particular 
insurance, but we are rendering a real serv- 
ice to the community. We are preventing 
the sudden collapse or gradual decline of 
businesses that have been the corner stones 
communities’ progress. It may be 
true that none of us are indispensable, that 
substitutes can always be found; yet it is at 
times a difficult and perplexing problem to 
find the immediate substitute for the heart of 
an organization. It is to tide these organiza- 
tions over the period of weeks and months 
until the new men have found themselves 
that insurance is so absolutely vital to our 
institutions. And such insurance 
proceeds should be placed in our hands for 
proper use—in our hands as vitally inter- 
ested and yet impartial business counsellors. 


of our 


business 


Agencies for Community Welfare 

Do we all appreciate the fact that our 
preparatory schools, colleges and unversities, 
public libraries, museums of art and natural 
science, and hospitals are all living examples 
of the value of wealth properly conserved 
through the creation of trusts? Would the 
United States be in its present commanding 
position if the men and women within its 
boundaries were not among the best educated 
people in the world? And this education and 
the opportunity for education, our above- 
the-average health and longevity, are all due 
to the institutions created and perpetuated 
through the conservation of but a small por- 
tion of the wealth of this country. The 
Community Chest has proved the necessity 
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and economy of supervised 
proved charities: Waste is 
sults are accomplished. 

As the Community Chest our 
annual gifts, so the Community Trust con- 
our permanent gifts. Started with 
the Cleveland Foundation, the desirability of 
coordinated trusteeship has spread to many 
other cities. By centralizing the control of 
these various bequests and gifts, each com- 
munity receives the utmost good from each 
donation. The man of wealth has always 
able to obtain a well-regulated trustee 
that would handle funds given, but there are 
thousands of individuals who would be glad 
to contribute modest sums if they felt real 
good to their community could be so accom- 
plished. The Community Trust permits this 
giving by the masses. It may be small to 
start and long before the accumulated funds 
are large enough to accomplish much tangible 
Slowly but surely, however, such a 
Community Trust will be of inestimable 
value. It will do for our Community what 
the individual Trust does for the family. 


giving to ap- 
eliminated; re- 


conserves 


serves 


been 


good. 


As executor and administrator we can be 
of great service to our communities. In the 
past, estates have been rather simple matters 
to handle. 
made in his own community. It was not an 
extremely difficult collect the as- 
sets, to determine who the creditors were, 
and what their claims were about. Under 
such circumstances, an individual might read- 
ily be charged with the responsibility of ad 
ministering such as estate. But at the pres 
ent time there are few people of any appre- 
ciable wealth who have not widely diversified 
investments. Particularly with us on the 
Coast. we find estates containing real estate, 
mortgages, and bonds that may be 
scattered in half a dozen states of the Union. 
Foreign securities are not unusual. Similar- 
ly, creditors may exist in other localities, and 
the justice of their claims may be at times 
exceedingly difficult of determination. 


A man’s investments were mostly 


matter to 


stocks 


The individual is rare who has at his com- 
mand the opportunities to investigate these 
non-local assets and liabilities. It 
the main purposes of the trust companies to 
handle such estates. We are experts in such 
matters. We know the legal steps that must 
be necessary to obtain probate of a will; to 
obtain the issuance of letters testamentary 
or of administration. We know the agencies 
through which to operate in other localities. 
Our notices to creditors are sent out prompt- 
ly that the estate may be closed at any early 
date. But most difficult of all at the present 
time are the complexities of the income, es- 


is one of 
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tate and inheritance tax laws. Few individ- 
uals know much of the income tax law. 
Fewer know the full application of the es- 
tate and inheritance tax laws. If these mat- 
ters are not handled by men thoroughly pre- 
pared in their line of work, expensive errors 
may be made, affecting both the estate and 
the ultimate beneficiaries. 

Highly technical problems of accounting 
are involved. The life tenant must receive 
all that which he is entitled to; yet the re- 
mainderman must also be fully protected. The 
widow's must be met, and her 
right to claim homestead or other exemp- 
tions brought to her attention. Today an 
estate is too complicated for one man. With 
our investment departments, tax departments, 
real estate departments and accounting de- 
partments, we are equipped, as no individual 
can be, to serve our communities in such ea- 
pacities, 
to have a disinterested executor or adminis- 
trator, able to stand between conflicting de- 
mands of various members of the family and 
beneficiaries, guarding and protecting the 
weak, and yet doing full justice to the strong. 
How many estates that we all know of have 
caused bitter family 
ested individual administer 
them. The same is true of our ability to 
serve as guardian. 


allowance 


In some cases it is most important 


feuds because an inter- 
was selected to 
Let me remind you that 
our opportunity to serve will always depend 
on our ability to 
tration and 


proceedings 


serve. Delay in adminis- 
judgment in any 
undo the work of years. 


With our opportunity to serve comes the in- 


error in such 


may 


creased burden of giving proper service. 


in Trust Work 
opportunities is in 
human beings who 
guidance. Each trust, each 
guardianship has its particular prob- 
lems. You all know the joy and sorrow con- 
tained in your reports to the probate court. 
I have used $1,500 out of a $4,000 estate to 
bring in a boy off the streets, send him to the 
Y. M. C. A. Camp and to military school until 
he began to appreciate the necessity of obe- 
dience, cleanliness of body, mind and soul— 
until he received at least a preliminary edu 
cation in some degree to fit him for his con- 
tact with the world. I have used $200 of a 
$1,000 estate to send a middle-aged incompe- 
tent to see a daughter whom he had not seen 
for ten years. He realized that ambition just 
two weeks before he died. 

I have attempted by contact and counsel 
to bring home to the young man the necessity 
of stinding on his own feet, the shameful- 
ness of being a remittanceman for the rest 


Intimate Contacts 
One of our greatest 
the individual 
come to us for 


serving 


own 
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of his days; the necessity for himself and 
his future family of an active business Ca- 
reer. I have prevented the spendthrift chil- 


dren of elderly women from consuming all 


of her inheritance. You all have done the 
same and much more. We can see that the 
trust funds in our care are so invested and 


so used that the mother and father in their 
old age will receive all of the comforts and 
pleasure permitted by the particular fund. 
We can counsel the daughter on her invest- 


ment of her inheritance. We can guide the 
son in his associations, particularly in his 
business connections. For the child of ten- 
der years, we can see that the money left 


for his use is spent for the highest type of 
education for his body and mind that it is 
possible for us to give him; that he is kept 
off the himself with the 
Boy Scouts, gets into the Y. M. C. A. Camp, 
or if there be sufficient money, in the proper 
schools where he will receive physical, mental 
and spiritual education of the highest type 
within the limits imposed upon us. 


streets, associates 


Profits Subservient to Service 
Our communities know of these opportuni- 


ties for service. They looking for as 


may properly fill the need, 


are 


sistance. That we 


we must call upon the highest type of men 
and women who are willing and ready to 
work with us in serving our communities. 


Honesty and integrity must be unquestioned. 
All thought of individual profit must be elim- 
inated. Human sympathy must be present, 
but should be watched over by calm and sane 
business judgment. We must be able to sit 
down with an individual and build up with 
the material he offers the conceivable 
plan for the conservation of his properties 
and the protection of his family. It 
broad-minded men and 
our communities. Such men and women can 
be entrusted to come to us and stay with us 
only if we build up an effective and respected 
organization. 

We must ban all politics. We must leave 
the gate of opportunity wide open that the 
man or woman of merit can progress to the 
utmost limit of their ability. They must feel 
that their superiors take a personal interest 
in their work; that we acquaint ourselves to 
their strong points as well as their weak- 
nesses; and that whenever the opportunity 
presents itself for advancement, they will be 
advanced. Employees and associates in such 


best 


takes 


women so to serve 


a frame of mind are real and substantial 
assets not only to the organization with 


which they are connected, but to the com- 
There are too many times 
in dealing 


munity at large. 


that we forget that our actions 

















with those in our organizations have their 
effect not only on the internal operations of 
our companies, but 
in which we live. 


also on the community 


Unlimited Field for Expansion of Trust 
Service 

I have been able to bring before you only 
a few of the opportunities that are given us 
to serve our communities. We 
safeguarding investments; in the orderly 
liquidation of financially embarrassed con- 
cerns; by protecting the proceeds of insur- 
ance; by assisting in the establishment and 
operation of community trusts; in managing 
successfully all properties left to us: by 
giving our mature thought, advice and guid- 
ance to our wards and beneficiaries; and by 
building up effective and respected organiza- 
tions. ourselves of the value of 
not hide our light under 
a basket. Opportunity is all about us. All 
that we need is to bring home to our com- 
munities the tremendous possibilities of trust 


ean aid in 


Conscious 


our service, let us 


service; that we are ready, willing and eager 
to serve; that we are capable of serving; that 
we are human and humane. 


Our field is un- 
limited. 


We belong to one of the greatest of 
professions, destined to be one of the most 
vital factors in the upbuilding of our com- 
munities. Its value is beyond compute. Let 
us serve faithfully and to the utmost of our 
ability. For who most, profit 
most, not only in material ways but in every 
wily. 


those serve 


2, 2, 2, 


GAINS BY BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 
While banking resources ut the Boston Safe 
Weposit & Trust 
grown to 


Company of 
substantial 


Boston have 
proportions, the man- 
agement prides itself especially upon its ree- 
ord of fiduciary 
period of 


administration covering a 
half a century. The fact 
that the public appreciates quality of service 
as well as attention to the best 
fiduciary 


nearly 


standards of 
evidenced by the 
trust department 


management, is 
increase of assets. 

The latest 
ton Safe 


financial statement of the 
Deposit & Trust Company shows 
total trust department assets of $125,616,794, 
representing a gain of about fifteen millions 
since June, 1926, and likewise constituting the 
second largest holding of trust department 
assets among Boston trust companies. The 
financial statement banking de- 
partment assets of $24,014,000. Capital is 
$1,000,000; surplus fund $3,000,000, and un- 
divided profits of $1,078,419. 


Bos- 


also shows 
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The Bell System 
‘“thandles” more than 53,000,000 
telephone conversations daily 


ALF again as many as there are letters written daily; 

more than seventy-five times as many as daily telegrams. 
As long as people talk, the volume of business of the Bell System 
is secure. Q It’s a service utilizing the work of more than 
300,000 men and women and physical properties valued at 
$3 ,000,000,000. 


For investors: Vital facts about the A. T. 


Its management is recognized as far-sighted, conservative and 
vet progressive. @ Its endeavors to perfect service through ex- 
tensive and exhaustive research and development are unceasing. 
@ lt owns 91.65% of the combined common stocks of the 
operating companies of the Bell System. Q The plant invest- 
ment in these companies is greater than that of the largest rail- 
road system in the country. Q It—and its predecessor — have 
paid dividends regularly for 47 years. @ Its stock can be bought 
in the open market to secure a good return. 


Write for booklet ‘‘ Some Financial Facts.’’ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
ES CO. Inc 


NEW YORK 











FERTILE FIELDS IN DEVELOPING THE BUSINESS OF 
THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


APPROVED METHODS OF ADVERTISING AND SOLICITATION 


FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 
Secretary, American Security & Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Siddons has demonstrated his ability in originating advertising 


and new business methods in development of trust business in the institution with which 


he is associated. His address on the 


subject 


at the recent annual convention of the 


American Institute of Banking, of which extracts are given herewith, was freighted with 


valuable and timely suggestions.) 


HE main thought of all trust com- 

panies and banks today is naturally 

“how can its business be increased at 
a minimum with a reasonable profit?’ 
It is fortunately realized that education is 
one of the primary means and this belief is 
not alone that the public must be educated 
but the entire staff must become acquainted 
with the trust services in order to success- 
fully put across any campaign which has 
been worked out. The education of the staff 
is most essential in the planning of your 
present trust campaign for the cold-hearted 
attitude of individuals in some institutions 
goes a long way toward breaking down the 


cost 


effective work of your business development 
department. 

It is of the 
the assurance that the directors of your bank 


utmost importance to have 
will give active cooperation to 
paigns. 


trust cam- 
Especially in this phase of a bank’s 
business should its directors be chosen with 
a view that they can bring in new trust 
business. Their individual estates should be 
handled by the bank, for it is an unhappy 
state when the director of a bank dies and 
leaves the estate to be administered either 
by another bank or individual. Trust depart- 
ments have received poor publicity because 
of this fact, and I have heard excellent banks 
criticized because they experienced this. 


Staff Cooperation 

The official staff of your company should 
be selected with a view that it is their busi- 
ness to bring in new business outside of their 
regular work and finally, the policy of all 
banks should be to gain the active coopera- 
tion of its employees. What have been the 
methods to do this? 

One has been through the plan of inter- 
departmental training through weekly con- 


ferences. Another is organization of the 
American Institute of Banking. It is adding 
trust courses to its program, and this in 
itself is a most splendid means for the banks 
to know that members of their staffs are 
being aided in further learning this trust 
business. Knowledge of your trust services 
is the first essential for the proper selling of 
it to the public and the institute is to be 
congratulated upon realizing this. 

With the active cooperation of all elements 
of your institution gained the business de- 
velopment department in planning its cam- 


FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 
Secretary, American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
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paign must feel that it cannot submerge the 
phases of its trust department services with 
other functions of the bank. A trust depart- 
ment should and must be developed by itself. 
The subject of trusts is too intricate in char- 
acter to even attempt to believe that the pub- 
lic can learn of it along with the other gen- 
eral services offered. Knowing that the en- 
tire support of the bank has been secured 
the next thing is to obtain an agreement that 
the banks in your territory will cooperate 
either through general publicity or work as 
a unit in developing the trust field. In fact 
the field of corporate trusts is a very wide 
one and there exists ample work for all. 

Much has been written about securing the 
cooperation of the legal profession and it is 
today realized that trust business can be 
more easily handled through securing their 
cooperation than through attempting to 
underestimate the ability of our lawyers. 
In fact, it is necessary for trust companies 
and banks to engage counsel. It is realized 
that it is not the business of the trust depart- 
ment to practice law but more to become the 
proper advisors so that estates left in their 
care can be satisfactorily handled. 


Advertising Mediums 

As to the various types of advertising for 
the development of trust business. In se- 
lecting the mediums newspaper should have 
some share, direct-by-mail should have an- 
other share and poster and window display 
should also be included. However, I believe 
that the greatest of care should be exercised 
in the planning of your trust department 
campaigns with respect to these forms of 
publicity. 

Advertising today of trust services at its 
best can be made far better. The ordinary 
commercial advertising appeal is not appli- 
“able in trust business. Even before banks 
used publicity mediums they realized that 
trust business by its very nature had a most 
unusual appeal not found in other banking 
business. The reason may be the human 
feeling toward property rights which require 
a delicate appeal to make the individual 
realize that someone else can handle his 
estate just as well as he or she can. 

In every state certain cities have indi- 
vidual problems in selecting the proper pub- 
licity mediums. For example, a city with 
beautiful streets and splendid architecture 
would not desire to advertise its trust serv- 
ices on bill boards. The appeal to people of 
means who would naturally live in that city 
would not be great. But there are other 
cities where bill board advertising would be 
a most unusual way of bringing forward the 
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advisability of using its trust departments of 
banks. This 
cities. 


has been evidenced in other 

In the writing of your advertisements for 
trust business there is only one type possible 
which long way toward aiding its 
development—the best. Good English, good 
in lay-out and good in idea are not enough. 
They must be excellent in character, com- 
plete in every way and above all give facts 
and not superfluous statements. Some bank 
advertisers seem to still believe that just the 
name of the bank, services offered and the 
location of its offices are all that is neces- 
sary in their copy. This idea is wrong. No 
institution of the present day develops be- 
cause of its very existence. I admit that 
business will grow to extent but not 
as it should unless there has been evolved 
some definite advertising ideas in the copy. 

Direct-by-Mail Advertising 

Direct-by-mail is one of the most important 
parts of a trust campaign. It has been made 
harder to use in recent years because it is 
being selected as a good medium on an in- 
creasing scale. Personally, I believe that a 
successful direct-by-mail trust campaign can 
only result through making a most sincere 
and earnest study of the characteristics of 
the people of your city. They will be the 
only ones who will indicate whether they 
like personal letters or folders, and with 
your decision made, use the best and by all 
means stick to it. Do not be disappointed 
if you do not get immediate results. 

Trust prospects will come from varying 
sources, and their selection today is not an 
easy job. To my mind their selection is de- 
rived from the customers of your bank in 
other departments. It is well known that 
statistics indicate that 70 per cent of your 
new business comes from those customers in 
other departments of the bank. I believe 
that these available prospects must be 
further selected with extreme care and the 
advertising material and letters sent them 
must be dignified, simple, direct but explana- 
tory in character. With your department 
having planned this campaign of mailing as 
a tie-up, other local mediums to suit your 
particular situation should be used. 


goes a 


some 


Trust Solicitors 

The men chosen as solicitors in trust busi- 
ness cannot be the men who are sent out to 
secure the small savings account. They 
must have a thorough knowledge of the trust 
subject, be acquainted with its legal aspects 
and they must not create the impression that 
they are purely canvassers of business. 
They must be well educated, pleasant in ap- 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


resourceful, courteous 

They must be sold on this 
trust business. While not 
easy to sell, it can be done as it is a neces- 
sary, practical and efficient thing. 

In the development of trust business a 
word of warning must be given. I am not 
going to knock advertising because I am a 
great believer in it, but there does exist in 
this country an American trait which is hard 
to overcome—that of overdoing. We find it 
hard to take the proper course in business 
development plans. We must grow too rap- 
idly and in doing so mistakes have 
made which has placed advertising, in some 
instances upon a plane which has not been 
of the best. The financial advertiser and the 
well known Financial Advertisers 
tion realizing this are profiting by this ex- 
perience. It has reached a point in business 
development of the survival of the fittest 
and in developing trust business we can 
grow just as rapidly by working in an effi- 
cient well planned manner. 


pearance, conservative, 
and entertaining. 
proposition for 


been 


Associa- 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis recently launched a campaign of bill- 
board advertising with attractive painted 
bulletin boards. The publicity work of the 
bank is under the direction of G. V. Kenton. 


Capital paid up $500,000 


OBJECTIVE OF BANK ADVERTISING 

Addressing the Financial Advertisers ses- 
sion of the International Advertising Associ- 
ation at Denver recently, Mr. C. H. Hander- 
son, assistant vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland and president of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association, dwelt 
upon the opportunities for broader and more 
effective service on the part of bank adver- 
tising men. He said in part: 

“Ours is a great opportunity today, pro- 
vided we cease measuring our jobs with 
picas and ems and extend the conception cf 
our obligation and opportunity to embrace 
sales management and merchandising man- 
agement. sSanking is looking for us, though 
it may not know it, in those terms We 
must be sure, however, that we perfect our- 
selves in the routine of our nominal em- 
ployment as well as in the technicalities of 
our new ambition lest banking be oversold, 
or rather be misinformed the 
bilities of the new ‘now’ 
in banking for it is old in the other 
of retailing and in manufacturing.” 


as to 
professions— 


pDssi- 
obly 
ferms 


The American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., has designated the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh as its 
correspondent in that city. 
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American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 192 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 

Exchanges for Clearing House. 

Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans ‘eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 

United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities : 
Loans due on demand and winhin 30 day S 
Loans due 30 to go days 

Loans due go to 180 days 

Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
(anticipated $2,674,052.21) 

Bonds and Other Securities . 

New York City Mortgages 

Bank Buildings 


$126,683 


1989-49 
945515,448.78 


107 y123,012.05 
64,083 od» 183.79 


44,262,797.36 
84,741,994-90 
64,272,438.68 
§9,833, 108.32 

32593)379-42 


4! 9732,505. 93 
12,343,349-69 
8,903,924.68 
35534,973-01 


$715.534,097.10 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits : 
Official Checks 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 


Exchange) 
Discount Collected but not Earned . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1927 


Capital Stock .. 
Surplus and Undiv ded Profits 


2947724476. 74 


$715, 534,097.10 

















Sifth Regional Trust Conference 


OF THE 


TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


ORTLAND, Ore., as the 
and with 

attractions 
for the 


“City of 
its wonderful scenic 
provided an ideal setting 
Fifth Regional Trust Conference em- 
bracing trust officials from the Pacific Coast 
Rocky Mountain States. 
conducted during the three days of Aug. 
12th and 13th with an attendance and 
tained interest which testified to the inten- 
quest for the most approved formulas 
progressive methods in developing the 
phases of fiduciary The 
animated discussions and the carefully pre- 
pared papers presented at the Conference 
were in with the high standard 
previous assemblies held at 
Francisco, Salt Lake, Seattle and 
What was perhaps most striking 
was the frankness with which the delegates 
approached and analyzed their problems as 
well as the unconstrained freedom in ex- 
changing ideas and the results of experience. 
While the volume of trust business is great- 
er in the older and 
country where the 
a background of century of admin- 
istration, it cannot be denied that the Pa- 
cific conferences set the pace as re- 
gards variety of subjects discussed and dili 
with which and the 
gram is developed. 

The Conference was held under the joint 
auspices of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Bankers Association and 
the Trust Companies Association of Oregon. 
were held at the Multnomah Ho- 
tel. The opening session on Thursday, 
August 11th was presided over by L. H. 
Roseberry, vice-president of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal., to whom must be accorded the credit 
for contributing more than any one else to 
the initial organization of these conferences. 
Following invocation and address of wel- 
come by Mayor Baker of Portland the dele- 


Roses,” 


and Sessions were 


11th, 


sus- 


sive 
and 
varied service. 


4 


keeping 
maintained at 
San Los 


Angeles. 


sections of the 
fiduciary has 


eastern 

corporate 
over a 
Coast 
gence addresses pro- 


Oregon 


Sessions 


settled down 
business. The first 
rick R. Behrends, 


gates 


immediately to 


address 


serious 
was by Frede- 
vice-president and trust 
officer of the California Trust Company of 
Angeles, who presented a_ stimulating 
paper on “Value of Trust Service to the 
Community” which appears elsewhere in 
this TRUST COMPANIES. 


Los 


issue of 


Division Heads of Trust Departments 

The next paper on “The Functions of 
Division Head of a Trust Department,” dis- 
cussing the measure of initiative and dis- 
cretion to be alloted to such heads, was pre- 
sented by W. R. Williams, vice-president of 
the Bank of Italy and National Trust 
Savings Association of San 
He said in part: 

“No two trust companies 
exactly alike, are 
panies able to select 
qualifications, 
sourcefulness ; 


and 
Francisco, Cal. 
conducted 
any two trust com- 
division heads of the 
temperament, or re- 
and no rule can be laid down 
for the selection of assistants by trust com- 
panies, nor can any fixed means of guidance 
be established for trust companies to follow 
in the designation of the respective duties 
or functions to be performed by 
sistants. 

“The factors governing the 
selection of division heads and the designa- 
tion of their duties and functions, must 
necessarily be applied in determining the 
measure of initiative and discretion that may 
safely and properly be left to each respective 
division head. One man may be granted the 
fullest latitude in his work, or the work 
assigned to him may be of such nature that 
no limit, within the scope of his regular 
duties, need be imposed upon him, On the 
other hand, another man may not have ac- 
quired such confidence in his ability as to 
justify granting him more than very limited 
freedom of action; or the particular work 
under his immediate charge may be so es- 


are 
nor 


Same 


such as- 


same general 
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sentially important or so unusually complex 
or technical as to require, almost constantly, 
painstaking consultation or especially skilled 
advice.” 
Management of a Trust Estate 
next and concluding paper of 
first day’s session was entitled ‘The 
agement of a Trust Estate,” and was pre- 
sented by Percy A. Wood, assistant trust 
officer of the Wells Fargo Bank and Union 
Trust Company of San _ Francisco. Mr. 
Wood said in part: 
“On accepting a 


The the 


Man- 


trust, it is the trustee’s 
duty to inquire into the nature of the prop- 
erty and to thoroughly familiarize itself 
with all of the conditions and problems at- 
tached thereto, in order that the trustee may 
take such action in therewith as 
may from time to time be necessary. If 
the trustee holds title to real 
must see that the instrument is 
every county where there is land. The trus- 
tee should take constructive possession by 
compelling the tenant to confirm or acknowl- 
edge the trustee as his landlord and agree 
to pay him rent, or if there is no tenant he 
should take actual the land. 
In the case of personal property, a delivery 
of the property itself or of the evidence of 
it is essential, and in every 
sirable where property is 
pass by delivery simply to have a written 
transfer from the former owner. 
“Assuming that the trustees have obtained 
title and the property properly into their 
hands, their next duty is to take proper 
care of it. The trustee should immediately 
insure the improvements on the real estate 
for a reasonable amount, should fence it if 
necessary and put in it a condition to be let, 
and thereafter keep it insured, 
repair and pay taxes on it. 


connection 


estate, he 
recorded in 


possession of 


ease it is de- 
such as not to 


fenced, in 
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“Where the 
any property 


maker of a trust transfers 
to a trustee which the trustee 
would not be authorized to invest in under 
the terms of the instrument or prevailing 
law, he immediately convert all such 
property into investments authorized by the 
terms of the trust, and will have the implied 
power to do so. If the trustee delay be- 
yond a reasonable time, he will be liable for 
any loss of the property. Where the 
within which the conversion is to be 
is expressly left to his 
be protected in a reasonable use of 
cretion, but must sell within a reasonable 
time. The only safe rule is to sell promptly. 

“On the other hand, if the 
trust has provided for the 
property comprising the trust estate, or if 
he has left his property prudently and per- 
manently invested, not with a 
ulation, the should not 
unless the investments such 
forbidden to 
strument 
put confidence where the 
the trustor had impliedly 
investments. It is 
to keep all the trust 
invested and if he 
be liable for 
unreasonable delay. 
well 


must 


time 
made 
will 
his dis- 


discretion, he 


maker of the 
holding of the 


view to spec- 
convert it, 
that he is 
terms of the in- 
entitled to 
trustor did, and 
authorized these 
the duty of the trustee 
funds at all times fully 
neglects doing so he will 
for the period of any 
The property being once 
should not 


trustee 
are 
make by the 
law, 


or by since he is 


interest 
invested, the investments 
be changed without 


good reason. 

“The trustee’s duties in investing the funds 
is a double firstly, to invest 
curely, so that they shall be preserved intact 
for the remainderman, and 
vest them productively so that they will 
yield the current rate of interest to the life 
tenant. He must hold the scales evenly and 
must not sacrifice the interest of either bene- 
ficiary; the popular that 


one, them se- 


secondly, to in- 


idea security is 
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DELEGATES ATTENDING THE FIFTH REGIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE OF THE PACIFIC 
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the only consideration is erroneous, as the 
trustee is equally bound to get the customary 
income for the life tenant, and cannot 
rifice his interests to those of the remainder- 
man.” 

W. J. WKieferdorf, vice-president of the 

Bank of Italy and National Trust & Savings 
Association of San Francisco, occupied the 
chair at the morning session of the second 
day of the Conference. <As the first order 
of proceedings he called upon Daniel Read, 
trust officer of the Central National Bank 
of Oakland, Cal., who read a paper on “Du- 
ties and Liabilities of Trustee 
a Trust Deed Given to Secure a 
before Maturity and in the 
Security,”’ which 
this issue of TrusT COMPANIES. 
One of the outstanding contributions to 
the Conference was the paper presented by 
Varian 8S. Green, trust officer of The National 
Bank of Tacoma, Washington, “The 
Points a Trust Officer Should Consider in 
Examination of Trust Deed Mortgage to 
Secure Bond Issue,” which is published else- 
in this of Trust COMPANIES. 
The concluding address of the morning ses- 
sion was by Bruce H. Grigsby, vice-president 
of the Pacific Southwest Trust 
Bank of Angeles, who 
plications Arising in Trust 
from Insufficient Powers 
Trust Document to Cover Complete 
Management and Operation of Trust Prop- 
erties.” 


sac- 


in Releasing 

Bond 
Substitution 
reproduced 


Issue 
of 
is elsewhere 


in 


on 


or 


where issue 


and 


discussed 


Savings 
Los “Com- 
Administration 
Being Given Trus- 


tee in 


Trustees Acting in Foreign States 
The afternoon session of the second day’s 
conference was presided over by W. J. Kom- 
mers, vice-president of the Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Company of Spokane, Wash- 
ington and one of the pioneers as well as 
foremost authorities in the Pacific Northwest 


LAND, OREGON, 


AUGUST, 11 -13,-1927. 


COAST AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES HELD 
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on fiduciary matters. The first paper was 
by Henry H. Judson, trust officer of the Seat- 
tle Title & Trust Company of Seattle, Wash- 
ington and discussed “Rights and Liabilities 
of Trustee in Acting in Foreign State.’ He 
first laid down the rules of law governing 
validity and effect of wills and other trust 
instruments, showing that the most common 
class of trusts, in which questions of rights 
and liabilities arise are those involving the 
administration of estate of decedents either 
as executor or administor. He also dis- 
cussed questions as to rights and liablilities 
of an ancillary administrator, as guardian, 
trustees of non-testamentary trusts and what 
constitutes “Transacting 
foreign 
eourt 


Business” within 
construed by statute and 
interpretations. Mr. Judson also pre- 
sented a survey of the statutes of the eleven 
states comprising the conference 
rights and liabilities 


states. 


a 
state 


as 


relating to 


in in 


actipg foreign 

The succeeding paper was by 
Butler, Jr., counsel for the American Trust 
Company of Francisco, who reviewed 
the progress made in the adoption of inher- 
itance tax 


Vincent K, 


San 

reciprocal provisions and sub- 
mitted recommendations for improvement in 
methods of taxation of inheritances. The 
closing paper of the session was on “Methods 
of Securing Trust Business Trust Ad- 
vertising Program,” Bowman, 
vice-president of the American Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company of Chicago. 


and 


by Louis A. 


Handling Subdivision Trusts 

The closing session of the Conference on 
the third day yielded some further excellent 
papers and instructive discussion as well as 
round table forum The presiding 
delegates at this were L. -H. 
berry, W. J. Kommers and W. J. Kieferdorf. 
Because of the high degree of perfection de- 


debate. 


session Rose- 


AT PORTLAND, OREGON, AUGUST 11-13TH 
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veloped by trust companies in California in 
handling subdivision trusts the paper on that 
subject by T. H. Boysen, assistant trust of- 
ficer of the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, commanded special attention. 
He covered the various phases in the ap- 
plication and in the handling of such trusts 
in a scholarly and comprehensive 
Brief extracts are as follows: 

“Trust companies have been a most im- 
portant factor in the devolopment and ex- 
pansion of the so-called subdivision business, 
because they are peculiarly adapted to meet 
all conditions and because of their economy 
of operation in providing this rather pe- 
culiar type of service. On account of the 
competent service rendered at a rather nom- 
inal cost, subdividers are utilizing trust com- 
panies to advantage, recognizing their meth- 
ods as not only the most workable, but also 
the best, safest and most economical. 

“It is an acknowledge fact that the trust 
companies have actually come to the rescue 
of the owner of the acreage subdivided, the 
subdivider, the selling agent, the benefici- 
aries and lastly, and probably the most im- 
portant, the lot who are the public 
at large, by not only safeguarding their prop- 
erty rights, but also providing the necessary 
protection to the varied interests of all par- 
ties Furthermore, no subdivider 
can even begin to handle as economically, nor 
is he equipped to handle, the many and va- 
ried details performed by a trust company 
for him and by so simplifying his duties, he 
is left free to concentrate his energies upon 
the actual selling of the property which is 
primarily his line of business. 

“To those who may not be so familiar with 
the various methods used in the sale of lots, 
may I that there are two separate and 
distinct types of real estate subdividers— 
Constructive and Destructive. The former 
are, of course, the real community builders, 
being financially strong and proceeding un- 
der a well-arranged improvement program, 
making constant sales progress at fair prices 
and placing community advancement on a par 
with profit. The latter (and I am 
sorry to say that we have some of them in 
Southern California), is composed, for the 
most part, of so-called “shoe-string” operators, 
with no financial backing and who are only 
interested from a purely selfish standpoint 
and a desire only for action and personal 
gain, employing salesmen trained in the art 
by smart professionals, who spend all their 
time at handsome salaries figuring out scien- 
tific ways and means to break down his or 
their “sales resistance.” The result is that 
subdivision wrecks are scattered throughout 


manner, 


buyers 


concerned. 


say 


class 
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various sections of the United States as mon- 
uments to the common conception that any 
ordinary real estate man can be subdivider 
without any training, experience or financial 
backing. The most important preliminary is 
to be able to detect the undesirable subdivis- 
ion propositions and, by refusing them, ren- 
der a great the 


service to community by 


helping curb an evil which we all know 
exists. 
“In conclusion, let me say that the lot- 


buying public is fast becoming educated to 


the fact that the only safe way to purchase 
lots on long-time contracts is through the 
medium of a trust company, and I venture 


the prediction that in a very short time all 
subdivisions will have to be marketed in this 


manner. The subdividers are also coming 
to the conclusion that it is infinitely more 
economical and more satisfactory to have 
their subdivisions placed in charge of a 


trust company. And when they measure up 
to the proper standards they are very de- 
sirable as well as profitable business to the 
trust companies.” 

“The Merits of Estate as 
Against Incorporation,” the subject of 
the following address by Harold E. Frazier, 
vice-president and trust officer of the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company 
of Spokane, Washington. 


Trusteeing an 
was 





WILLIAM J. KOMMERS 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 














HAROLD E. FRAZER 


Vice-president, Old National Bank and Union 
Company, Spokane, Washington 


Trust 


Business Insurance Trusts 

The closing address was on “Business Life 
Insurance Trusts,” and was capably presented 
by W. C. Schuppel, assistant manager of the 
Oregon Life Insurance Company of Portland, 
who said in part: 

“One of the causes of this rapid expansion 
in the business of all life insurance com- 
panies is to be found in the important demand 
for life insurance for the protection of some 
specific business enterprise. This type of life 
insurance is usually called business insurance 
or partnership or corporation insurance, And 
may I not observe in passing that there is 
nothing mysterious about this so-called busi- 


ness insurance. I say this because many 
business men seem to feel that it is an en- 
tirely new product, and it is not. Business 


insurance is simply the application of the 
service that we call legal reserve life insur- 
ance for the benefit of the firm, the partner- 
ship or corporation named in the policy as 
beneficiary, instead of for an individual as 
is the case with most policies. We use the 
same premium rates, the same policy forms 
and the same precedure throughout the whole 
transaction. The one difference, and that 
alone, lies in the type of beneficiary to whom 
the proceeds are to be paid. 
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W. J. KIEFERDORF 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, Bank of Italy National 
Trust & Savings Association, San Francisco 


“Bradstreet some years ago made a survey 
of the failures 


that had occurred over a pe- 
riod of years. Boiled down into a few words, 
here are the facts: Out of every 100 pre- 
ventable failures in business—S0 out of 100 
were caused by a lack of business brains, 
15 out of 100 were caused by a lack of 
capital. Adequate life insurance, with the 
proceeds payable to a trust company, ad- 
ministered under a proper trust agreement, 
can supply both brains and capital when 
the key man or men die.” 


Characteristic of the generous and hospitable 
spirit which obtains among the people of the 


Pacific Northwest were the features of en- 


tertainment and opportunities for enjoying 
nature’s charms provided for the delegates 
and their wives attending the Conference. 


Following the first day’s session there were 
sightseeing drives over the city and adjacent 
country. Friday afternoon there was a thea- 
tre party, followed by tea and fashion show 
for the ladies. On Saturday, after the clos- 
ing of the Conference, there were automobile 
drives over the famous Columbia River High- 
the Columbia Hotel 
lunch was served. In the evening there was 
a banquet for delegates at the Alderwood 
Country Club and a dinner was served for 
the ladies at the Columbia Club, 


way to George where 


Country 
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All Real and Personal Property 
Must Be Probated— 


—in the State of Washington. 


The laws ot 


this State provide that all property located 
in Washingtcn must be probated here, re- 
gardless of the domicile of the owner at the 
time of decease. 
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followed by dancing at the Alderwood Coun- 
try Club. Those who desired the golfing 
greens had plenty of opportunity to enjoy 
the privileges of the various links. Many 
of the delegates also availed themselves of 
the opportunity to make the trip around the 
Mount Hood Loop Highway. The entertain- 
ment committee was headed by R. A. Alton, 
assistant trust officer of the United States 
National Bank. The program committee was 
headed by Perey C. Scott, trust officer of the 
Portland Trust and Savings Bank. The pub- 
licity features were taken care of by D. W. 
McKay, trust officer of the West Coast Na- 
tional Bank of Portland. The next year’s 
conference will be held at San Francisco. <A 
valuable feature of the Portland Conference 
was the free-for-all discussion. 





William T. Nenneman has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the Peoples Stock 
Yards State Bank of Chicago, and Lindsay 
Wharton has been made trust officer. 





The Montgomery Trust Company of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., is increasing capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, 


Our Trust Department is equipped 

to represent banks and non-resident 
t a, ' ong © 0 pe > epattors 

ante rEFE FEI HH individuals in estate matters. 


The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co. 
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L. H. ROSEBERRY 


Vice-president, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 
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look for this more personal 
protection in modern banking service 


Tue thoughtful service of providing 
depositors with Super-Safety Checks 
for protection against check alteration 
is an evidence of interest that extends 
beyond the formal walls of the banking 
institution to the personal protection 
of a client’s funds. 

Super-Safety Checks are the safest 
and most beautiful checks supplied by 
banks today. The intricately tinted 
paper exposes immediately any attempt 
at check altering or tampering. A 
glaring white spot appears if knife, 
ink-eradicator or rubber eraser is used 
to change the check. There is further 
protection in the fact that Super-Safety 
Checks are never sold in blank sheets 
—they are made only to individual 
order. To prevent counterfeiting, 
Super-Safety paper is guarded as the 
Government guards bank-note paper. 

Antique Moorish Savings and 
Commercial Pass Books, Ring- 
bound Customer Check 






Covers, Pocket Check Covers and 
Fillers are a complete standardized 
line of handsome supplies available in 
pleasing shades of brown, green, red, 
blue and fawn. With your bank build- 
ing or seal embossed on the cover, these 
Pass Books and Check Covers carry 
abroad the most favorable impression 
of dignity and good taste. 

No matter what kind of checks and 
binders you are using at present, or 
how large your stock is, it will be to 
your advantage to learn more of the 
business-building qualities of Super- 
Safety Checks and Antique Moorish 
Binders. A Todd representative will 
be glad to discuss them with you at 
your convenience or we will send infor- 
mation and samples by mail. Send us 
the coupon. We'll answer promptly. 
Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd 
—< Company, Rochester, Chi- 

\ cago, New York, St. 
2 Paul, Denver, Dallas. 













The new Todd Cover and 

Ring - bound Check Filler, 8 

bound in Antique Moorish. s 
Stubs lie flat and leave the ANK CHES 
page clear. Check stubs can 

be filed in a convenient form. 


Bankers’ Supply Division 8-27 
THe Topp ComMPANy 


State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty- 
fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence 
St., Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, 
Texas. (Address nearest office.) 


Send me more information about Super-Safety 
| Checks and Antique Moorish supplies. 


Name of Bank_______ 


Name of Officer____ 


Street 





Town 
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Stopover 
Privileges 


To the summer tourist the attrac- 
tive feature of his “Circle Tour” 
is the time he may spend at each 
point of interest on the way. 


But why send your collection 
items on vacation?—a day in one 
bank, a night in another, with 
innumerable side trips into Post 
Office boxes at your expense. 
































Take advantage of our continu- 


ously operating direct collection 
service. 











All items received at par. 







THE 


PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $28,750,000 























HOW THE WOMEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 


IN BANKING SERVICE 


INNOVATION 


ITH women taking an ever-increas- 

ing part in politics and 

every branch of human activity, it 
is natural that we should find them playing 
a larger role in banking. The woman bank 
official is no longer a novelty. Now has come 
forward the women’s advisory committee. The 
more we think of what a committee of able, 
influential women can do for a bank the more 
there is to wonder that the 
advisory committee was not instituted at an 
earlier date. 

Some three the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company of New York appointed 
its first women’s advisory committee. This 
step was the outgrowth of an idea of Mr. 
James H. Perkins, the president of the com- 
pany, that a women’s advisory committee 
would be most useful in the upbuilding of 
the business of the upper east branch 
of the company at Seventy-second street and 
Madison avenue. This has proved to be the 


business, 


cause women’s 


years ago 


side 


case. 

Perhaps Mr. Perkins’ plan was formed in 
his mind by the fact that Mrs. Samuel Sloan, 
who later became the chairman of the wom- 
en’s advisory committee had rendered most 
important service in suggesting the lines 
along which the Madison avenue office should 
be planned and built up. Since the formation 
of this committee a number of banks have 
followed suit and one at least that the writer 
knows of has sent a deputation of officials to 


New York from out of town to investigate 
the workings of a woman’s advisory board 


view to introducing the same insti- 
into one of the larger New England 


with a 
tution 
banks. 


How the Committee Functions 

The proceedings of the women’s advisory 
committee are very much the same as those 
of the board of directors. The committee 
meets the first Monday of each month at 
eleven at the Fifth avenue, Madison avenue, 
or main, office. Its meetings are attended by 
the president, vice-president or one of his as- 
sistants, the officer in charge of advertising 
and publicity and the manager of the women’s 
banking and trust department. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee concerns 
itself especially with all activities of the com- 


INTRODUCED BY FARMERS’ 


LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


have to do with its thousands of 
customers—not only how to secure 
these customers, but how better to serve them. 
For each of the offices of the company there 
is a sub-committee consisting of a chairman 
and two members. This sub-committee is re- 
sponsible for everything connected with fur- 
nishing, repair and upkeep of the office, and 
renders a report at each meeting. It 
concerned with, and in a large measure re- 
sponsible for, the women’s department, women 
employees rest and locker rooms at all offices. 
It is especially concerned with new business 
activities; it makes suggestions in regard to 
advertising and all the plans of the company 
for the securing of new business are submit- 
ted to the committee. 


pany that 
women 


is also 


Excellent Suggestions from Committee 

As an example of the excellent suggestions 
that have come from the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the Farmers’ Loan there may 
be instanced the planning, for which all ar- 
rangements were made by the committee, of 
talks on banking for the Fifth 
Avenue and Madison Avenue offices. These 
meetings were addressed by the president of 
the company. A means of inviting and mak- 
ing it desirable for out-of-town 
fer their women customers visiting or having 
business in New York to the Farmers’ Loan 
has the Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee. 


women at 


banks to re- 


also been devised by 

At each meeting of the committee there are 
special reports on the operations of the two 
branches by officials of those offices, and re- 
ports of the sub-committees having especially 
The 


re- 


in charge the main and branch offices. 
regular course of for 
ports on advertising and new business activi- 


business then calls 
ties, all of which are actively discussed and 
recommendations upon by the com- 
mittee and the officials of the company who 
are present. 


agreed 


The best evidence of the successful working 
of a women’s advisory committee is that the 
officials of the Farmers’ Loan, having institut- 
ed the committee in a sense as an experiment, 
so thoroughly appreciate what it has done 
that they now regard the committee as one 
of the company’s most useful auxiliaries. 
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Prrrspsurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member. Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,600,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
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FELLOW DIRECTORS PAY TRIBUTE TO 
BANKER CHARLES A. HINSCH 

Unlike the sad fate of prophets of old who 
were without honor in their own countries 
and their own houses, there dwells in the 
city, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a banker whom fel- 
low bankers throughout the country, fellow 
townsmen and associates delight to honor. 
Some years ago when the troubled clouds of 
war hung low over the land, the American 
Bankers Association chose as their standard 
bearer and president, Charles A. Hinsch 
of Cincinnati. The loyalty and fine family 
spirit which obtains among officials and em- 
ployees of the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Hinsch is president, tes- 
tifies to the high regard in which he is held 
by those with whom he is in daily contact. 
If any doubt existed as to the feelings en- 
tertained by members of his own official 
household, they were dispelled recently when 
the directors of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company gathered together at the Queen 
City Club in Cincinnati, to pay homage and 
give expression to their homage for the man 
who has not only built up a great institution 
of financial service, but who has at all times 
acquitted himself fully as a good citizen. 

The occasion was a happy one and the 
sentiments were spontaneous, prompted not 
alone by the visible evidences of Mr. Hinsch’s 
genius and achievements as a banker, but 
because of his qualities of heart and mind 
and to which all those who have met Mr. 
Hinsch can readily testify. Modest, kindly 
and always considerate to high and low, he 
deserved the words of praise which fell upon 
his ears as he sat and listened to the toast- 
master at the recent testimonial dinner, Mr 
George Puchta, relate how he had risen from 
the bottom rung step by~step to his present 
position of influence and usefulness. 

Mr. Puchta not only spoke for himself, 
but quite apparently voiced the sentiments 
of all of the directors of the Fifth Third 


Union Trust Company. He traced Mr. 
Hinsch’s career from the time he held minor 
positions in the old Exchange National Bank, 
then became cashier in 1888 of the Fifth Na- 
tional Bank and then president. Then he 
assumed the head of the consolidation with 
the Third National Bank and continued to 
guide the bank to its present position as the 
largest bank of Cincinnati, following the 
merger of the Fifth-Third National Bank 
with the Union Trust Company. The toast- 
master had much more to say regarding the 
eareer of Mr. Hinsch, and as substantial evi- 
dence of the regard of the directors, presented 
him with a handsome gold watch and chain. 
Mrs. Hinsch shared in the honors of her hus- 
band by receiving a beautiful floral tribute. 


ASCERTAINING BANK COSTS AND 
EARNINGS 

An important contribution to the quest for 
scientific ascertainment of bank costs and 
earnings is the plan of classification pre- 
sented at the recent annual convention of 
the New York State Bankers Association by 
Stuart H. Patterson, comptroller of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. A 
summary of this plan was published in the 
June, 1927, issue of Trust CoMPANIEs and is 
embodied in a comprehensive report which 
Mr. Patterson submitted as chairman of a 
special committee on bank costs. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Patterson’s com- 
mittee, which resembles in many essentials 
the system of uniform classifications pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the railroads of the country, will 
enable banks to secure more accurate com- 
parative information on costs of operation 
than has heretofore been obtainable. Under 
the committee’s plan, the banks would be 
divided into three groups, depending on the 
amount of their deposits, and all banks would 
adopt uniform classifications of earnings and 
expenses according to their grouping. 
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HOW SHOULD WE PERSUADE A PERSON 








TO MAKE 


HIS WILL? 


EMPHASIZING OBLIGATIONS, PROTECTION AND TANGIBLE BENEFITS 


WILLIAM G. LITTLETON 
Vice-president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 


(Eprror’s Nore: Corporate fiduciaries may not actually write wills without violating 
professional ethics, but their numerous and intimate contacts with prospective testator 
enable them to awaken him to a due sense of responsibility to his widow and dependents, 
the abortive effect of intestacy and the inestimable advantages as well as relief of mind 


which comes from a knowledge of duty well performed. 


Mr. Littleton has had many 


years of experience in a center where the services of a corporate fiduciary have been 


brought to the highest stages of efficiency and refinement. 


Inasmuch as the creation of 


wills and trusts provides the most fertile source of trust department business, the subject 


acquires timely and practical interest.) 


HE old English 
instructions as to 


cook books in their 
the proper method 
of cooking a hare, advised the culinary 
that the first necessity of the 
was to catch the animal. So in the solution 
of our problem we must first establish con- 
tact with the person, the disposition of whose 
funds should be properly arranged. 


artist 


case 


A visit to a trust company conference will 
show that a great difference of opinion exists 
in the minds of professional trustees as to 
how best to bring their wares before the at- 
tention of the intended testator. Shall it be 
by means of personal solicitation or by the 
printed page? If the latter, shall it be by 
advertisement in the daily print or 
cularization; and if both that 
method be used, which is the more effective 
in opening up the question with the object 
of their solicitude? 

Philadelphians, with their well-known con- 
servatism, are reluctant to attempt anything 
that looks like personal solicitation of trust 
business, and it would be a very difficult task 
to persuade trust officers of many of the old 
line trust companies in that city that they 
could accomplish any good to their particu- 
lar corporations by trying to sell trust serv- 
ice in the same manner in which banking 
facilities are offered to the public. All large 
financial institutions have men on their staffs 
whose business it is to solicit bank accounts. 
Very few of the old trust companies have any 
Similar employee doing the same kind of 
work in soliciting executorships under wills 
and trusteeships under such testamentary 
documents or by inter vivos deeds. This is 


by cir- 
forms of 


not the case in other sections of the country. 
The men in the western part of our United 
States think it no more unusual to solicit a 
man for his will or other trust than does a 
life insurance solicitor hesitate to Canvass an 
interesting prospect, and they fail to under- 
stand the which we 
such a method of procedure. 


scruples have against 


Our fear, however, is shown in individual 
cases not to be unjustified. It was only the 
other day that a friend of mine, a member 
of the Bar of thirty-eight years’ standing, 
took the liberty of speaking to a very old and 
valued client, had at- 
tended to for many years, in reference to his 
will. As the client had not introduced the 
subject, it was with some diffidence that the 
lawyer broached it, but he knew it was nec- 
essary that such a document should be drawn, 
and his purpose was entirely for the well- 
being of his client. The latter failed to take 
the proffer of service in the spirit in which it 
made and departed from my friend’s 
high dudgeon. Whether amicable 
relations have reestablished or not, I 
have not heard. This is a fair illustration of 
the deterring influence which weighs so heav- 
ily upon the Philadelphia trust officer. 


whose business he 


was 
office in 


been 


Showing the Benefits of Making a Will 


Having, however, obtained the attention of 
the person to be benefited, we must show him 
how much better off his estate and family 
will be if he makes a will and does not leave 
matters to the administration of the state 
through the medium of its intestate laws. 
The argument may very forcibly be made by 
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an appeal to his self-love, showing him that 
the distribution of the estate should be in 
accordance with his wishes and in line with 
the particular purpose that he has in mind, 
rather than be subject to a class administra- 
tion, which has to be made very general so 
as to apply to all estates and which only 
infrequently fits any one of them especially 
well. 

Many persons will say, “Oh, the law makes 
a will that is good enough for me.” This, 
however, as I have intimated above, may be 
so in exceptional cases, but its application is 
not universal. One of the first benefits that 
a man in making his will confers upon his 
estate is that he the person or cor- 
poration to execute and carry his wishes into 
effect. An administrator who is appointed 
by law, in the case of an intestate decedent, 
has to be chosen from a particular class of 
people, who generally are related to the 
decedent by certain bonds of consanguinity, 
and according to a procedure which is usu- 
ally carefully set forth in the code. 


selects 


Selection of Executor 


There is nothing more important for a man 
who is leaving property than to be able to 
put it in the hands of an individual or cor- 
poration in whom he has the highest confi- 
dence and whose abilities he knows, because 
otherwise the whole purpose of the will 
might be defeated either by lack of skill in 
the executor chosen or by dishonesty. Hence, 
one of the first arguments to be made is that 
an executor should be selected with great 
care when a will is made. With this done a 
step will have been taken in the right direc- 
tion toward the proper conservation of the 
estate to be administered, and a condition 
of safety introduced that is not present when 
an administrator over whose appointment the 
decedent had no control is called upon to 
discharge his duties. As arrangements are 
usually made with the person or corporation 
who is to act as executor, there is very little 
danger of renunciation at the time the will 
is offered for probate, whereas even if one 
has a class of people from whom a good ad- 


ministrator can be chosen, there is never any 
certainty that the person upon whose shoul- 
ders the burden falls will not renounce. With 
an executor carefully selected and consulted 


beforehand, this 
breach of faith. 

If a will be made the testator arranges 
to have his estate disposed of as he desires 
it. He is thus able to equalize the distribu- 
tion of his bounty among his beneficiaries in 
accordance with their circumstances in life, 


cannot be done without a 


COMPANIES 


so that the share of one who may have but 
little of this world’s goods can be enlarged 
over that of another who may have a for- 
tune of his own and who is in the same 
class of relationship to the testator. In this 
way he can look after the comfort and main- 
tenance of those whom he may feel it neces- 
sary to remember in the testamentary 
position of his estate. 


dis- 


Care of the Widow 
The care of the widow is a matter of great 
importance. Many 


good business sense, but 


women are blessed with 
most of them, being 
occupied by the affairs of their households 
and not having the training 
comes from a acquaintance 
business and methods, are not able 
to handle properly the assets of a large sized 
estate which may be 
to them, nor do they 
the various responsibilities that come upon 
them with the inheritance of wealth. The 
speaker has very strong ideas on the subject 


which 
with 


broad 
thorough 


business 


bequeathed and devised 


know how to discharge 


of providing for widows, and never has been 
able to see the justice of some of the provi- 
sions of the intestate law. If a man dies 
without children and without leaving a will, 
this law directs the distribution of his estate, 
that which may have 
both himself and his wife (or at least, in the 
latter, with her co- 
operation), in such a way that a large pro 
portion of it goes to his collateral relatives, 
who oftentimes have had no part in its ac- 
cumulation and would have been the 
last ones in the mind of the decedent to take 
any of his property after his death as against 
the widow. 


even been earned by 


case of the conserved 


who 


Therefore, the person with whom the ques- 
tion of making a discussed 
should be told in plain terms that his first 
duty is to provide adequately for his wife ; that 
while it is true that would 
least one-third of his estate in some juris- 
dictions in this country if he leave no will, 
yet that would come to her without the pro- 
tection of a trust and she would be subject 
to all and sometimes 
even moral pressure to invest the money that 
she inherited from him in ways that would 
not inure to her full benefit. 


will is being 


she receive at 


sorts of persuasions 


Trust officers know that such cases are too 
numerous to mention. This fact 
one of the main reasons to be impressed 
upon the person with whom the matter is 
being discussed. He should be advised that 
it would be very much to the advantage of 
his wife that a will be made leaving her 
share to her under the terms of a proper 


should be 
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trust, so that she will not have the power 
to dissipate the principal even if she should 
be inclined to do so; it being explained to 
him that the powers provided by such a 
trust can be so drawn as always to provide 
his wife with a sure income, and, if the es- 
tate be large enough, enable her to live in 
comfort, protected from the consequence of 
extravagance or bad judgment. The history 
of the law shows how various trusts 
inated from time to time to take 
widows and others not sui juris. 

It is true that in jurisdictions a 
widow right to take against the 
provisions of her husbands will, and this is 
always a question that has to be carefully 
gone into with the widow by the executor, in 
order that she may be duly apprised of her 
rights. Nevertheless, it does not often hap- 
that when a trust made 
for the widow, she will give up its protective 
features in order to obtain an absolute share 
of her husband’s estate. In most 
cases the advantage that would 
have by taking against the will would simply 
be the right to will her share at the time 
of her death as her own property. This diffi- 
culty can easily be overcome by giving the 
widow the right to exercise the same au- 
thority over the trust funds by her own will 
at the time of her death. This is known as 
the exercise of a power of appointment. 


care of 


some 
has the 


pen has once been 


deceased 


mere she 


Protection for Dependents 

The necessity of taking care of female 
children and protecting them from possible 
impecunious husbands after marriage, is also 
a point to be used in making an argument 
in favor of the will. Even with the male 
members of the family it is very doubtful 
fund of any very great amount 
should come into the hands of a young man 
upon his arriving at the age of twenty-one, 
and we find very many instances where the 
payment of the principal is postponed over 
a period of years until arrival at the ages 
of twenty-five to forty years. 

In one instance I have in mind the will 
provides that after minority the income shall 
be paid to the young man who is the object 
of the testator’s bounty until he attains the 
age of twenty-five years, at which time one- 
third of the principal is to be conveyed to 
him. The income from the two-thirds is then 
to be paid to him until he reaches the age of 
thirty-five, when the second one-third will 
be given to him, and upon his arriving at 
the age of forty years he receives his whole 
estate. This is a particularly wise provision 
in this case, because the beneficiary in ques- 
tion is not a business man, but is a person 


whether a 
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of artistic temperament, who travels a great 
deal and is studying art abroad. It would 
have been very unfortunate had he had the 
responsibility for the whole of his fortune 
thrown upon his shoulders on arriving at 
majority. In the first place, it would have 
interfered with his career, because he would 
have had to give considerable attention to 
business in order to see that his money was 
safely and lucratively invested, and at the 
same time it might have thrown him off his 
mental balance and ruined his life. 

It frequently happens that a man leaves to 
survive him minor children. For these a 
guardian must be appointed, and in some 
jurisdictions this guardian cannot be either 
of the parents, if appointed by the court. 
Therefore, an outsider must be asked to take 
charge of the minors’ estates. 
a court appointment. Is it not better for a 
man to make a will and in that document 
appoint his wife the guardian of the minor 
children? The will may be so drawn as to 
provide for payments by the testamentary 
trustee for the support of the children, and 
that such payments may be made to the 
guardian. The trustee can thus be dis- 
charged from all liability to look to the wife 
as guardian to account for the proper dis- 
position of the income so paid over. It is 
easy to see how much embarrassment this 
saves the wife, as it enables her to manage 
her household and bring up her children 
without the constant interference of a guard- 
ian appointed by the court, who may be an 
outsider. A fact such as this should have 
weight with a man as an argument 
for putting his affairs in proper shape by a 
testamentary disposition of them. 


This requires 


great 


Guardian Appointed by the Court 

The guardian appointed by the court in 
the case of minor children of a man dying 
intestate has to abide by the rules of proce- 
dure laid down by the Orphans’ Court and 
is in fact only the hand of the tribunal that 
has appointed him. In many cases he will 
have to go to court to petition for leave to 
make certain expenditures incident to the 
bringing up of his wards. This is very an- 
noying to the whole family and, in addition. 
involyes considerable counsel fees, 
masters’ and and sometimes re- 
sults in a decree that is not satisfactory to 
the one who has, the personal care of the 
children. ' 


expense, 


fees, costs, 


The question of expense will also come up 
immediately after the death if the decedent 
pass away without leaving a will, because 
the law of almost every state requires that 


Poot fal 
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a bond be filed in the county of probate, to 
secure the faithful performance of his duties 
by the administrator appointed. Before the 
days of surety companies this was sometimes 
very embarrassing, as friends had to be re- 
quested to become sureties upon the adminis- 
tration bond. While this inconvenience is 
now greatly lessened, nevertheless, where the 
estate is of some size, the cost of obtaining 
such bond is considerable and has to be paid 
out of the corpus of the estate. 


Intricacies of Inheritance Tax 

It is impossible to escape inheritance and 
succession taxes. They have apparently 
come to stay, and as each year goes by, the 
statutes imposing them are more accurately 
and scientifically drawn, so that there are 
fewer and fewer loopholes through which 
an escape from them may be made. However, 
in many cases such charges can be imposed 
upon the decedent’s residuary estate by will, 
thereby relieving the specific and pecuniary 
legatees from this burden. I believe there 
are few people who leave a specified sum of 
money to a person or charity, who desire it 
to be subject to deduction for taxes. If they 
give a thousand dollars, their intention is 
that a thousand dollars shall be received by 
the individual or institution they intend to 
benefit. Hence, the practice has arisen of 
having proper clauses in a will placing these 
taxes upon the residuary estate, which is 
usually quite large compared with the total 
of the legacies bequeathed. 


Appeal to Philanthropic Inclinations 

We have hitherto been confining our re- 
marks almost entirely to the dealings of the 
proposed testator with the members of his 
own family and the persons with whom he 
may be connected by ties of friendship. There 
is, however, another reason for writing a 
will which may be brought to his attention. 
From the earliest times the poor and those 
who do not have the means to support them- 
selves properly have been the objects of 
solicitude not only of the State and Church, 
but also of those large-minded persons who 
felt that a duty was owed by them to the 
community in which they had lived which 
could only be discharged by charitable gifts 
to such individuals. In the scheme of its 
intestate laws the state makes no provision 
for the disposal of any portion of the dece- 
dent’s estate for this purpose, and one dying 
intestate misses the great privilege of dis- 
tributing some portion of his accumulations 
to those who should be numbered among the 
recipients of his bounty because of their 
inability to take care of themselves. 


From the time of the Psalmist, when he 

said: 

“Blessed is he that considereth the poor: 
The Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble. 

The Lord will preserve him and keep 

him alive: 

And he shall be blessed upon the earth:’’* 
there has been a never-ending stream of 
gifts from those dying possessed of wealth, 
for purposes charitable. Sometimes this was 
done by the donors with the idea of buying 
salvation, or from desires prompted by van- 
itv, so that their names should not be for- 
gotten, as well as from love of their fellow- 
men. Through all periods of history, in all 
organizations, religious and secular, the urge 
to give has been insistent. In the Christian 
church the willingness to do so has even been 
used as the measuring rod to determine the 
genuineness of a member’s profession. The 
Apostle John said: 


“Whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, 


how dwelleth the love of God in him?’’} 
Therefore, whatever the motives, gifts to 
charity, and particularly those by will, have 
been the rule and not the exception. The 
indiscriminate private charity of the Middle 
Ages, both in Christian and Mohammedan 
countries, sometimes led to pauperization. 
Nowadays this is guarded against, as com- 
munity uplift is the moving cause of the 
gift, rather than the subjective motives that 
impelled those of an earlier age to be gen- 
erous in their benefactions. 

It may well be pointed out to a proposed 
testator that the will furnishes possibly the 
best way of making such gifts, as amounts 
may be given under certain circumstances 
by testator that he could not afford 
to relinquish during his lifetime. It is true 
that in this commonwealth the collateral in- 
heritance tax laws permit charitable efforts 
to be only 90 per cent effective, but there is 
hope that the state cannot withstand much 
longer the growing sentiment in favor of the 
remoyal of this obstacle to good works. 


Community Foundation 

Not only must the proposed testator be in- 
duced to see his counsel for the general pur- 
pose of having his will prepared, but he 
should be given considerable information as 
to the many worthy public or semi-public 
charities that need his help. His attention 
should undoubtedly be directed to the com- 
munity trust, first inaugurated by Judge 


+Psalms, 40, 1, 2. 
TI John 3, 17. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations, it operates nearly 2,400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 





F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland Trust lows, of himself arranging it by a will which 
Company, the proper application of the prin- properly appoints those who are to execute 
ciples of which will prevent the testator’s it, which states who are to benefit, providing 
efforts from being rendered nugatory by the _ specifically for those who cannot care for 
future obsolescence of the objects of his char- themselves and remembering the various 
ity of the evils which result from either un- charities which appeal to his 
der- or over-endowment. The Community ae te 
Foundation should be particularly called to THE OLD NATIONAL BANK AND UNION 
the attention of a testator of modest means, TRUST COMPANY 
who might very well hesitate to leave a small Spokane may pride itself upon having a 
legacy for charitable purposes, as such be- financial alliance which provides every type 
quests can be funded in a community trust of banking and fiduciary service under one 
until their aggregate becomes of such size as management. It is the Old National Bank 
to do really effective work. It may very con- and Union Trust Company which reports 
fidently be stated to the proposed testator total banking resources and trust responsi- 
that the Goff idea has been a success in its bility of over $51,000,000. The banking re- 
practical working, and there need be no sources aggregate $21,414,869 with deposits 
hesitancy in fully recommending its adop- of $18,113,793. Capital is $1,500,000; surplus 
tion. and profits $525,542. The trust department 
It would unduly lengthen this paper to shows total fiduciary assets of $29,994,480; 
continue the argument in favor of making a including $13,275,000 trust investments; §$7,- 
will by the citation of further particular rea- 876,000 securities held for clients; $3,332,500 
sons for the creation of such a document. property managed for clients and $5,403,000 
Each individual with whom contact has been corporate and title trusts. Trust department 
made should be urged to put in proper and operations are under the experienced guid- 
regular shape the disposition of his fortune, ance of William J. Kommers, vice-president 
exercising the privilege which the law al- and trust officer. 


generosity. 
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Daughters Will Marry - - - 


Will she be well provided for? 


That is the question a father asks himself when the promising 
young man speaks to him about marrying his daughter. 


This father reflected; then he acted. 


He placed some of his securities with the Detroit Trust 
Company under a simple “Living Trust” Agreement. Each 
month his daughter receives the income from these securities. 
No matter what the character or business success of her future 
husband, she will have an ample, independent income for life. 


For many years this Company has been administering such 

trusts. It has served its 
clients with a constant 
spirit of loyalty and with 
entire safety to their prop- 
erty held in trust. 
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APPROVED METHODS IN 





HANDLING ESCROWS 


COVERING OPERATIONS IN PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY 


A. L. GRUTZE 
Secretary and Trust Officer, Title and Trust Company, Portland, Oregon 





(Epiror’s Nore: The writer shows that the greatest care is necessary in the handling 
of escrows and too many precautions cannot be taken to protect the parties to escrows as 
well as the bank or trust company. There have been cases where escrow dgents have 
been required to advance considerable sums of money and even take over real estate on 
account of errors made in the handling of escrows. Adequate escrow fees should be 
charged. Mr. Grutze states that the time is past when handling escrows is considered 
part of the complimentary or gratuitous services of the banks and trust companies.) 


HE “Escrow System” in the closing of 

transactions has long been in use, but 

not recognized in some parts of the 
country under that caption. Many people 
are under the impression that the word “es- 
crow” is simply a coined word and the only 
way to explain an escrow to the layman has 
been to give a practical example. Webster’s 
Dictionary describes an escrow as “A deed or 
other instrument delivered to a third party 
to be by him delivered to the grantee upon 
the fulfillment of a specified condition.” 

Black’s Law Dictionary gives three defini- 
tions: 

1. A scroll; a writing; a deed. Particularly 
lv a deed delivered by the grantor into the 
hands of a third person to be held until fhe 
happening of a contingency or performance 
of a condition, and then by him delivered to 
the grantee. 

2. A grant may be deposited by a grantor 
with a third person to be delivered upon 
the performance of a condition, and on de- 
livery by the depositary it will take effect. 
While in the possession of the third person, 
and subject to condition, it is called an es- 
crow, 

3. The state or condition of a deed which 
is conditionally held by a third person, or 
the possession and retention of a deed by a 
third person pending a condition; as when 
an instrument is said to be delivered “in 
This use of the term, however, is 
a perversion of its meaning. 

It is only because escrows have become 
popular for the handling of certain transac- 
tions that the word has come into general 
use; otherwise it would be the same as cer- 
tain law phrases which are used only by law- 
yers., 


escrow.” 


Escrows may be generally divided into two 
main classifications, namely, (1) Those that 


cover personal property ; (2) Those that cover 
real property. 

Escrows that cover personal property have 
been handled for many years by banks and 
trust companies, and in the main cover the de- 
posit of bonds, stocks, notes, securities of va- 
rious kinds, and even articles of personal 
property. Usually these were simple escrows 
and consequently the bank and trust company 
records were not such as to keep complete de- 
tailed accounts of the transactions. Fre- 
quently an escrow book was kept upon which 
the escrow was described and when the es- 
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crow was closed a receipt was taken signify- 
ing that all matters had been handled prop- 
erly. Escrows involving the reorganization or 
refinancing of large corporations requiring the 
deposit with an escrow agent of various 
classes of stocks and bonds have always been 
handled with considerable more care and 
complete records maintained. 

In the past, escrows covering personal 
property have been handled either as “closed 
escrows” or “open escrows.” Under closed 
escrows certain documents, securities or ar- 
ticles of personal property are left with an 
escrow agent in a sealed envelope or package, 
to be delivered unopened to a third party on 
the fulfillment of a certain condition. Banks 
and trust companies have in many cases 
thought this to be the safest way to handle an 
escrow, yet there are liabilities attaching 
thereto which are as great if not greater than 
if the transaction was handled as an open 
escrow. There is always the question as to 
whether all the papers in the envelope have 
remained intact until the time of delivery, or 
whether the articles of personal property have 
remained intact. Although receipts may be 
taken upon delivery of the sealed envelope or 
package which release the escrow agent from 
all liability, misunderstandings and disputes 
cannot be avoided and it is considered the 
best policy for banks and trust companies 
to refuse to handle escrows of this kind. 

An open escrow differs from a closed es- 
crow only in the fact that whatever papers, 
securities, or articles of personal property are 
to be delivered are taken by the escrow agent 
as separate items and are listed separately in 
the escrow agreement or instructions. They 
are delivered to the third party as separate 
items and releases or waivers may or may 
not be taken according to the ideas of the 
escrow agent. Under this form of escrow 
all papers, securities or articles of personal 
property may be carefully checked and de- 
scribed minutely if desired and might save 
the embarrassment of the delivery of some 
hidden article concerning which the escrow 
agent would otherwise have no knowledge. 


Escrows Covering Real Property 

The second main classification under which 
escrows are mostly handled are those pertain- 
ing to real estate and it is for that reason 
the escrow system has come into such rapid 
development of late years. The particular 
reasons for this development are that there 
are so many kinds of liens which are incum- 
brances upon real estate which must be re- 
leased from the sale of a property or from 
the proceeds of a mortgage, and there are 
so many things which may happen to a title 


between the time that the search for incum- 
brances is made and the time of filing the 
deed or mortgage in the recorder’s office which 
may affect the purchaser's title or the mort- 
gagee’s lien that some simple means had to 
be provided so that when the money passed 
to the seller or mortgagor there would be 
an absolute assurance that no judgments, at- 
tachments, taxes, city improvement liens, me 
chanics’ liens, or in fact liens of any nature 
had been filed against the subject property 
between the time that the search was made 
and the time of closing the transaction. By 
depositing with a trust company or bank all 
the documents and cash to close a transac 
tion with instructions that the cash is to be 
disbursed upon the title to the property be- 
ing insured or approved, a complete check-up 
of the records can be made and all papers 
filed at one time. The cash is then disbursed 
to the proper parties and an accounting ren 
dered which closes the transaction. 


How Escrows Are Handled 

Banks and trust companies are handling 
real estate escrows in increasing numbers 
each year, but the larger number are handled 
in the offices of the title insurance companies. 
These companies maintain title plants where 
the filing of instruments can be checked and 
the records searched to the very minute of 
closing the escrow. They have their own 
title examiners, who examine the instruments 
to see that they are in order, and inasmuch as 
they are responsible for the title. make their 
searches and file all instruments so that no 
liens may attach affecting the title of the 
purchaser or the lien of the mortgagee. Most 
title insurance companies maintain an up-to- 
date title plant and all instruments filed with 
the County Recorder, or with any other offi- 
cer authorized to accept instruments, are be 
ing continuously posted against the individual 
properties affected so that the title companies’ 
records are always within a few hours of 
showing everything filed for record. The title 
insurance companies also maintain a force 
of employees in the courthouse, city hall, and 
other public offices where they may be reached 
by telephone on a moment’s notice and in 
structed as to obtaining tax or lien state- 
ments, thereby facilitating the closing of 
deals. 

Many of the title insurance companies are 
expanding their organizations so as to render 
to the banks and trust companies without ti- 
tle departments special service in reporting 
titles and record searches that they will also 
be able to render practically as prompt and 
efficient escrow service as the title insurance 
companies can in their own offices. 
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Distinctions as to Real Estate Escrows 

The handling of real estate escrows is also 
properly divided into two classes: The per- 
fect escrow; and for want of a better name, 
the imperfect escrow. 

Under the perfect escrow the funds of the 
purchaser of a property or the mortgagee and 
the deed of the seller, or the mortgage of the 
mortgagor are deposited with the escrow agent 
under a ‘binding contract for a certain speci- 
fied time, and under no conditions is either 
party allowed to withdraw from the escrow 
without the conSent of the other. The escrow 
instructions themselves become a contract—a 
meeting of the minds, and no further contract 
Upon the opening of an escrow 
of this kind, an order for insuring the title 
is placed with the title company. The title 
company examines the title and if it can in- 
sure the title subject only to incumbrances or 


is required. 


liens as specified in the escrow instructions, 
the documents are recorded, the cash dis- 
bursed and the escrow closed, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that one of the parties to the 
escrow may desire to withdraw. 

The other system which is termed the im- 
perfect escrow is based upon good faith. Un- 
der this system when money or instruments 
are deposited with the escrow agent no signed 
instructions are given and there being no 
instructions there is not an enforcible con- 
tract. It is assumed that there is already 
a binding agreement between the buyer and 
the seller upon which suit may be begun if 
required. Based upon this contract, the pur- 
chaser deposits his money with the escrow 
agent, which in turn gives him a receipt in 
the simplest form stating that the company 
will pay this money to the seller only upon 
the delivery of a specified title or a title sub- 
ject to specified incumbrances. The seller de- 
posits his deed with the escrow agent and ac- 
cepts a receipt, which states that the deed 
is to be delivered to the purchaser upon the 
deposit of a certain amount of money, which 
money is to be disbursed as specified. There 
is no time limit set for the closing of the 
transaction and both the money or the deed 
are subject to withdrawal any time before the 


escrow is closed. 


Charges for Handling Escrows 

The charges for handling escrows vary in 
different cities, as for example in Chicago 
the minimum escrow fee on real estate es- 
crows handled by the title company is $10; 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the minimum fee is $30; 
and in southern California $12.50. In Port- 
land, Oregon, the minimum fee of the trust 
companies is $7.50 on any transaction up to 
$7,500; $1 per $1,000 on any excess up to 
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Ancillary Service 


in Minnesota 


STATES needing probate or 
other attention in Minnesota 
will be economically and expertly 
managed by this 38 year old 
Trust Company. Let us handle 
your Northwestern trust business 
for you. 


FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Formerly Hennepin County Savings’ Bank 
and Minneapolis Trust Company 


115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
511 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 











$25,000, and 50 cents per $1,000 on any excess 
above $25,000. These charges are not exorbi- 
tant for the services rendered and the very 
growth of this class of business has proven 
that the public in fact prefers to deal with 
the paid escrow agent. 
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FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

The First Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Milwaukee has moved from the Trust Com- 
pany Building to its new quarters in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building. The 
First Wisconsin Trust Company is the re- 
sult of the consolidation, in 1919, of the First 
Trust Company and the Wisconsin Trust 
Company. The latter had been located in the 
Pabst Building since its organization in 1903 
by Oliver C. Fuller. Mr. Fuller became presi- 
dent of the new organization, and remained 
in active charge until his retirement in Janu- 
ary, 1927. He was succeeded by H. O. Sey- 
mour as President. Mr. Walter Kasten is 
chairman of the board. 

It is planned that later the quarters in 
the Trust Companp Building will be remod- 
eled for the First Wisconsin Company, the 
securities unit of the group. 
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SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING 
NEW BANK 
BUILDING 


An illustrated booklet describing this twenty-five story 
office building—the new home of INDUSTRIAL TRUST 
COMPANY, will be sent you on request. The building, 
which will be the tallest in Providence and located at 
the center of civic activity, will be ready for occupancy 
during the summer of 1928. 


The modern pyramid style of architecture has been 
adopted to allow adequate daylight in all offices. Vaults 
and banking rooms of INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 
will occupy the first three floors and two mezzanines. 
Office space reserved in advance may be arranged to 
suit the desires of tenants. For literature, address 
G. L. & H. J. Gross, Agents, Providence, R. I. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


Five PROVIDENCE Offfices 


49 WESTMINSTER STREET 63 WESTMINSTER STREET 
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TRUST DEED GIVEN TO SECURE A BOND ISSUE BEFORE 
MATURITY AND IN THE SUBSTITUTION OF SECURITY 


SOME PITFALLS REVEALED BY EXPERIENCE 


DANIEL READ 
Trust Officer, Central National Bank, Oakland, Cal. 





(Eprtor’s NoTE: 


The following paper presented at the recent Fifth Regional Pacific 


Coast Trust Conference is worthy of careful consideration by those handling corporate 


trusts. 


Mr. Read shows that there is possible danger by too great a 


reliance upon 


immunity clauses in trust deeds and especially in connection with contingencies that arise 
often in the event of default and deficiency in sale of trust property.) 


SUALLY the trust officer is notified, 

unofficially, some time in advance if 

a bond issue is to be called prior to 
maturity, which affords him an opportunity 
of checking up on the particular provisions 
which must be very carefully complied with 
to lay a proper foundation for the transac- 
tion. 

The call provisions in most instances, pro- 
vide for notification to the trustee in the 
form of a resolution by the directors of the 
mortgagor company, properly certified by the 
secretary of said company and delivered to 
the trustee, at least sixty days prior to any 
interest payment date. This provision will 
differ, of course, to fit particular circum- 
stances, but should, in any event, allow the 
trustee ample time to carefully prepare and 
check the notice of redemption and arrange 
for publication in accordance with the trust 
agreement. 

If the bonds to be called are less than the 
entire amount of the issue, the trust agree- 
ment uniformly provides for selection by lot 
by the trustee. The method which should be 
employed by the trustee in drawing by lot 
is not important so long as the system is fair 
and equitable. 

Perhaps the most common method is to 
place the number of each outstanding bond 
on a card or slip of paper; place all in a 
receptacle and have some disinterested per- 
son draw the required number of cards or 
slips. 

One other method sometimes employed in 
large issues is to place cards or slips bearing 
numbers one to one hundred in a receptacle 
and if, for instance, 5 per cent entire issue is 
to be called for redemption, five numbers are 





drawn. The call is then issued for all bonds 
bearing numbers ending as above indicated; 
thus much time and labor is saved and the 
eall widely and fairly distributed. 


Publication of Notice 

Notice to the public should always be 
given by publication in the press in a news- 
paper not only of “general circulation” but a 
newspaper of some prominence and wide dis- 
tribution. Care should be taken to see that 
the notice be displayed in a prominent but 
appropriate place in the paper so that no 
complaint may be made by a_ bondholder 
that he did not have notice, if he fails to 
present his bond. 


In addition to the publication of the notice, 
the trust indenture sometimes provides for 
notice by the secretary of the mortgagor com- 
pany to the holders of registered bonds, but 
should also state that his failure to do so 
shall not invalidate the proceedings. I think 
it would be advisable for the trustee to also 
mail a printed notice to each registered bond- 
holder and to make a record of same. The 
trustee should, after final publication of no- 
tice, secure from the newspaper an affidavit 
of publication and retain same in its files. 


Deposit With Trustee 

Every trust agreement which I have exam- 
ined on this subject, save one, provides for 
deposit by the company with the trustee of 
a sum equal to the entire amount of prin- 
cipal of the bonds to be redeemed plus inter- 
est and premium prior to publication of no- 
tice by trustee. But the exception to which 
I have just referred, provided for deposit on 
or before date fixed for redemption. It 
further provided, however, that the trustee 
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should not be required to give notice unless 
the full amount had been paid to the trustee. 
These provisions seemed to conflict, but I 
feel sure that no trust company would take 
the risk of issuing a call unless it were abso- 
lutely certain and amply protected in the 
premises. We can imagine the embarrass- 
ment which would ensue if the trustee pub- 
lished a call in good faith and the company 
defaulted in its obligation. 

After all formalities have been complied 
with in accordance with the trust indenture 
and the funds for redemption of the called 
bonds on deposit with the trustee, including, 
of course, in addition to the principal, ac- 
crued interest and the premium, if any, the 
question arises with the trustee about pay- 
ment of interest coupons if unaccompanied 
by the called bonds. 

Perhaps the most effective and practical 
method is to return the coupons to the owner 
with the notice of call through the usual 
banking channels. There may be some severe 
criticism of this method for the right of the 
trustee to refuse payment of the coupons can 
certainly be questioned, but to me the object 
appears to justify the means. 

The other method employed to notify the 
owner is to deliver a notice of call with the 
check or credit memorandum issued in pay- 
ment of the coupons, but there may be con- 
siderable doubt about the notice reaching the 
bond owner. In this connection it might be 
well to say that the right of redemption 
prior to fixed maturity should be clearly 
stated in the note or bond as well as the 
trust agreement. The reason for this being, 
a purchaser having only the note or bond be- 
fore him at the time of purchase is entitled 
to know all pertinent facts in reference 
thereto. 


Liability for Payment of Interest 

The question has been raised about the lia- 
bility of the trustee for payment of interest 
after date of call if a bondholder fails to 
present his bonds promptly, and it is claimed 
by some that such moneys in the hands of 
the trustee become a trust fund for the bene- 
fit of the bondholder and that he is entitled 
to interest thereon. I found a covenant in 
a certain trust indenture which would seem 
to bear out this contention, and which reads 
as follows: 

“Any such redemption money so deposited 
shall be held in a special trust fund or funds 
for the benefit of the bonds so called for 
redemption.” 

I cannot find any authorities on this par- 
ticular point, but it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that if the trustee has fully complied 


with all the requirements of the trust agree- 
ment and holds such funds in open account 
for payment on demand, that it could not be 
held liable for interest to the bondholder, 
no matter how long the bond remained out- 
standing. Of course the trustee would not 
be relieved from the payment of interest on 
the unused portion of the funds to the mort- 
gagor company if it had contracted to do so. 

The question of liability of the trustee to 
pay interest was raised in the following 
cases: In re Kipp’s Estate, (286 Pa. 90, 152 
Atlantic Reporter, Page 822). In this case 
the court made the following statement: 

“The liability of the trustee to pay interest 
must be determined from the character of 
the trust and the circumstances attending 
the administration. The general rule is that 
a trustee acting in good faith who keeps 
funds in his hands ready to disburse without 
mingling them with his own moneys should 
not be charged with interest thereon. Ordi 
narily, a trustee is not chargeable with inter- 
est on the trust funds unless he has used 
them for his own benefit or invested them so 
as to produce interest or suffered them to lie 
idle when they might have invested, or need- 
lessly delayed settlement and surrender of 
the property, or in some other way shown a 
want of diligence and good faith.” 

I recall an instance where a small bond 
issue having a ten year maturity was placed 
on the market and a year or two afterwards 
the mortgagor company wished to eall the 
bonds, but discovered that they had failed 
to make provision in the trust indenture for 
such emergency. The situation was met by 
deposit with the trustee of a sum equal to 
the principal of all outstanding bonds, plus 
interest to maturity. The mortgagor com- 
pany authorized the trustee to purchase the 
bonds on the open market at a certain figure 
and also authorized the trustee to invest a 
portion of the funds in other securities under 
agreement to buy such securities from the 
trustee at cost, any time upon demand. The 
object of this arrangement, of course, was to 
secure a release or reconveyance of the prop 
erty from the trustee. 


Liability in Event of Overissue 

The question of liability of the trustee in 
event of overissue is perhaps an interesting 
one at this time, as we have recently read a 
good deal in the press about overissues of 
corporate stock. The holder of a bond, duly 
certified by the trustee but not covered by 
the deed of trust by reason of overissue, 
would first have to look to the mortgago! 
company, it being a general obligation 
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thereof, but if the company were insolvent, 
the bondholder would undoubtedly have re- 
course against the trustee. 

In the substitution of property, either real 
or personal, the first duty of the trustee, of 
course, would be a careful review of the pro- 
visions of tue trust agreement on this sub- 
ject, and if no right of substitution is re- 
served to the mortgagor company, no ex- 
change could be permitted. Many trust deeds 
provide a schedule of fixed value for various 
parcels of real property, while others provide 
for appraisement at the time of sale or ex- 
change. 

Release of Real Property from Lien 

It does not appear to be a common prac- 
tice to provide for exchange of real property, 
but nearly all trust agreements provide for 
a release of real property from the lien in 
event of sale and the proceeds paid into the 
sinking fund for redemption of the outstand- 
ing bonds. Notice of the desire of the mort- 
gagor company for sale or exchange should 
be in the form of a certified copy of resolu- 
tion of the directors of said company setting 
forth the terms of sale, accompanied by an 
affidavit of the president or other executive 
officer, setting forth the following facts: 

(a) That the property to be released is no 

















longer necessary in the operation of the com- 
pany’s business. 

(b) That the sale was made in good faith 
and for full market value. 

If real property be received in exchange, 
the conveyance to the trustee may or may 
not recite that it is subject to the trust in- 
denture, but if it does not so state, a written 
statement from the company to that effect 
and an acknowledgment by the trustee would 
be sufficient to subject the property to the 
lien of the trust indenture. 

The conveyance should, of course, be ac- 
companied by title insurance policy showing 
clear title and if the property be improved 
by a fire insurance policy with loss payable 
to the trustee, as its interest may appear. 


Substitution of Personal Property 

Substitution of personal property may be 
treated by a general classification, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Notes secured by mortgage or deed of 
trust. 

2. Stocks and bonds. 

In receiving notes secured by mortgage or 
trust deeds as additional or substituted col- 
lateral, there should be delivered therewith 
to the trustee, sworn statement of an execu- 
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tive officer of the mortgagor company, setting 
forth the following facts: 

(a) Name and amount of each individual 
note. 

(b) The amount of the unpaid principal 
of each of said notes. 

(c) The aggregate amount due from the 
group. 

(d) A brief description of the property 
described in each of the mortgages or trust 
deeds, securing said notes and of the im- 
provements, if any, on such property. 

(e) The amount of the company’s ap- 
praisement of market value of the various 
properties. 

(f) That all delinquent taxes upon said 
property have been paid. 

(g) That all of said notes are deposited 
by the company with the trustee as addi- 
tional collateral, pursuant to a certain sec- 
tion of the trust indenture, and are subject 
thereto. 

Each note should be endorsed in blank, or 
made payable to the trustee, and accom- 
panied by the following documents: 

1. Mortgage or deed of trust securing 
same. 

2. Written assignment to the trustee. 

3. Title insurance policy showing the en- 
cumbrance to be a first lien and with loss 
payable to trustee as its interest may appear. 

4. Fire insurance policy with mortgage 
clause to trustee. 


Receiving Negotiable Securities 

In receiving negotiable securities as addi- 
tional collateral, such securities should be 
accompanied by the following documents: 

1. A sworn statement of an executive offi- 
cer of the mortgagor eompany setting forth 
the following facts: 

(a) Description of the securities. 
(b) That all of the securities are the 
property of the company. 


(c) The market value of the securities. 

(d) That all of such securities are de- 
posited by the company with the trustee, 
pursuant to the terms of a certain sec- 
tion of the trust indenture and are sub 
ject thereto. 

2. By a certificate from the superintendent 
of banks (in California) or other state officer 
having jurisdiction, that such securities are 
a legal investment for trust funds. 

While every trust agreement, within my 
knowledge, contains a clause, exempting the 
trustee from liability for everything save its 
own misconduct or gross negligence, vet there 
is a moral duty the trustee has to the bond- 
holder to exercise good judgment and careful 
examination of all property received by it as 
security. It is well to bear in mind that in 
event of default and a deficiency in sale of 
the trust property, all acts of the trustee will 
be reviewed through unfriendly, if not hos- 
tile, eyes. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 

Vice-Governor Edmund Platt of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board writes to Trust Com- 
PANIES Calling attention to a regrettable typo- 
graphical error which crept into a reproduc- 
tion of a part of his recent address on 
“Branch Banking for Country Banks.’ One 
of the sentences in the reproduction in the 
June issue of Trust COMPANIES read: 

“Then after the panic of 1893 the subject 
was for a time not only discussed by econo- 
mists and leading bankers like J. P. Morgan 
but by comptrollers of the currency,” ete. 

The reference to “J. P. Morgan” was an 
error. It should have read “J. B. Forgan.” 


J. QO. Trunbauer, vice-president of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of Water- 
loo, Ia., announces appointment of Bert Me- 
Cullough as manager of the farm mortgage 
bond and trust department of the company 
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No matter what the industry or the busi- 
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ROBERT O. LORD, 
President Guardian Detroit Bank 
ALVAN MACAULEY, 
President Packard Motor Car Company 
W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Chrysler Corp, 
FRED T. MURPHY, 
Chairman of Board Guardian Detroit Bank 
PHELPS NEWBERRY, 
Vice-Pres. Guardian Trust Company 
WM. ROBT. WILSON, 
Pres. and Chairman Murray Corp. of America 
CLARKSON C. WORMER, JR., 
President, Wormer & Moore 


CHARLES WRIGHT, JR., 
Beaumont, Smith © Harris 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


CAny STRUCTURE to endure must rest 
upon a finer foundation than steel or 
concrete. Good will, accumulated over 
36years of helpful trust company service 
is the foundation upon which our new 
structure is built. And this new build- 
ing will now make possible even finer 
and broader service than ever before. 


Union rust Company 


Griswold at Congress Sts. 
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VISUALIZING THE BENEFITS OF LIFE INSURANCE 





TRUSTS 


WINDOW DISPLAY WHICH AROUSED PUBLIC INTEREST AND YIELDED RESULTS 


H. W. SPENCE, Jr. 
Trust Department, Union Trust Company, South Bend, Indiana 





HE purpose of our insurance trust win- 

dow display was to show some of the 

things an insurance trust would accom- 
plish, such as paying for education of chil- 
dren, paying off mortgage on the home, an- 
nuity for old age, paying off expenses of fu- 
neral arrangements of insured, inheritance 
tuxes, etc., taking care of necessities for fam- 
ily after death of insured, making possible 
endowments or gifts to universities, or chari- 
ties, or churches, ete. 

The equipment consisted of a lighted open 
case which we had especially made for ex- 
hibits of this kind. At the top and front 
of the showease there is about a 2 inch mould- 
ing. concealing the reflectors and lights, for 
which we used six 25-watt special Mazda 
lamps (the globes being of a long, narrow 
shape) with reflectors. The case was dis- 
played on wooden horses, height 3 feet 2 in- 
ches by 1 foot 8 inches, finished the same as 
the case. This equipment can be used to ad- 
vantage either in windows or in the lobby. 


Description of Display 

The display itself was worked out as fol- 
lows: We had a local sign painting com- 
pany make up the trust agreement which oc- 
cupies the center of the case, which we made 
up with blue legal paper such as is used for 
the covering of legal documents. This was 
made up one and a half times the size of an 
ordinary legal instrument, padded with blank 
paper and folded to give the appearance de- 
sired. This arrangement was then put upon 
a steel standard such as is used by depart- 
ment stores to display cards or prices. We 
requested all insurance companies here to 
furnish sample policies to be used in this dis- 
play, which created a great deal of interest 
from and among the insurance companies, 
causing them to feel friendly toward this 
trust company. The policies were displayed 
as shown in the photograph, on the left side 
of the trust agreement, in little wooden card 
holders which were secured from a _ local 





EFFECTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY DEALING WITH LIFE INSURANCE TRUST LITERATURE, RECENTLY USED 
BY THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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RUST EXECUTIVE with a broad experience in trust 
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department operation desires to form a connection with an 
institution contemplating the inauguration of a trust depart- 
ment, or with one pursuing an aggressive new business policy. 
Address Box 12, Trust Companies MaGazine. 








furniture store. We purchased red ribbons, 
tacking one each to each policy with thumb 
tacks, bringing all to a common center at the 
trust agreement, placing below the ribbon 
small arrows pointing to the trust. 

From the other side of the sample trust 
agreement we used other colors of ribbons— 
one light blue, one green, one lavender, one 
pink, one white, ete.; these were attached to 
the various figures showing the possible 
things that might be accomplished by such 
a trust—for instance, directly in the fore- 
ground is the figure of a boy playing ball, to 
which we attached one of the ribbons with 
a little card displaying the following: “Pro- 
vides Education for Children.” Right next 
to the boy and in the foreground we placed 
a number of cancelled checks on our com- 
pany, one covering probate, Legal and Execu- 
tor fees, one for Last Illness, Funeral and 
Cemetery Expenses, and others for Indebted- 
ness, Endorsements, and Current Bills; Es- 
tate Inheritance, Transfer and Income Taxes ; 
and Support of Dependents During Estate 
Settlement, five in all. 

Following is the form used in making up 
the various checks: 













South Bend, Ind., June 15, 1927 
Pay to the order of Support oF 
DEPENDENTS Durina Estate SE&rt e- 
MENT SSS$S$SS 
Many hard earned............ Dollars 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 
JOHN SMITH ESTATE 

To By L. M. Richey. 
First National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 


To this collection of checks we attached a 
ribbon. with the following “Pays All Debts’” 
typewritten on small card. To the extreme 
right in the foreground is the figure of an 
old lady sitting comfortably in a chair, and 
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leisurely reading a book, This we used in 
the same way to show provision for old age. 
The card read in this instance “Provides In- 
come for Old Age!” Directly back of the old 
lady is shown the home with a mortgage upon 
it marked paid, and the card “Assures a 
Home by Retiring Mortgage” attached. 

On the left of the home in the background 
is shown a group which included an auto- 
mobile, a group of doctors about to perform 
an operation, a table with appetizing food 
upon it, and a mother and daughter sitting 
next to a radio. The card used in this group 
was “Provides Necessities and Comforts of 
Life.” On the left of the last exhibit men- 
tioned we put “Bequests for Religious, Chari- 
table and Educational Purposes.” To illus- 
trate this idea, we used a picture of Notre 
Dame University, and one of the more famous 
cathedrals. To emphasize, we again used the 
arrows pointing in the opposite direction from 
the Agreement. 

All of these pictures were cut out from 
magazines and pasted upon cardboard, and 
for the most part cardboard standards were 
employed to hold them erect. Beneath the 
display we used large frame which we ordi- 
narily use for making announcements from 
the windows, with the following: 


YOU HAVE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF WHAT 


A LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
CAN DO FOR YOU AND YOURS! 





We found that we had better success with 
this display in our lobby. The lighted case 
attracted a lot of attention. We had many 
direct inquiries and sold a number of trusts 
as a result of this display. Of the circulars 
placed for distribution, about twenty-five were 
taken out daily by patrons of the bank. 
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LET YOUR COMPETITOR HAVE THE UNPROFITABLE 








BANK ACCOUNTS AND HYBRID FREE SERVICES 


BANKING BUSINESS ENTITLED TO COMPENSATING NET PROFITS 
H. C. HAUSMAN 


Manager Research and Analysis Department of the Illinois Bankers Association 








(Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Hausman believes that unprofitable banking business has arrived 
at a point which calls for a dictatorship similar to that established over the motion picture 
industry and baseball. He maintains that it is a mystery why banks and trust companies 
persist in “unprofitable practices,’ when experience has amply vindicated those who have 
been courageous enough, either individually or through concerted action, to institute service 
charges and abolish wuwearranted types of “free service.’’) 


ANKING business has been affected by 

the constantly rising costs of labor and 

material the same as any other, but 
it differs from all other business in this re- 
spect, in that it is impossible for the bank 
to pass the additional cost of operation on 
to its customers. Its loaning rate or its sell- 
ing price is fixed by three unalterable fac 
tors—the statutory law, the economic law of 
supply and demand, and the banking law of 
The return on any investment is in 
proportion to the liquidity of the security 
and inasmuch as a bank’s secondary reserves 
should be purchased with the sole idea of 
liquidity, naturally the investment return is 
low. The result has been a piling up of ex- 
pense without a corresponding increase in 
gross earnings except that minor increase 
which has been made possible by the com- 


safety. 


paratively small gain in assets. 

In addition to operating a plant for the 
benefit of two-thirds of its customers that 
are now even self-sustaining to it, competi- 
tion has produced a horde of other expensive 
so-called services which I prefer to call ‘“un- 
profitable 


practices,” among which are—in- 


terest rates on savings and C. D.s over 3 
per cent, interest on savings accounts that 
carry unprofitable balances, giving away of 
exchange, free safety deposit boxes for safe- 
keeping, elimination of the loaning practice 
of 90-day discount and the substitution of 
interest at maturity on a six-months’ basis, 
free clerking of farm sales, free credit re- 
ports and collections of bills and drafts, no 
charge for N. 8S. F.s, the expense of handling 
payrolls, cashing of milk checks and grain 
drafts, the permitting of checks against un- 
collected funds, the allowing of interest on 
float, the printing of names on check-books, 





free notarial service of all kinds, the making 
out of automobile and hunting licenses, bills 
of sales, contracts, satisfaction if liens, exe- 
cutions, wills, abstracts, chattel mortgages, 
income tax service and any number of other 
services so-called. Now what are we going 
te do about it? 

First, let us cut out all unprofitable com- 
petition. Let our banks get together on a 
platform of helpfulness and friendliness. Iron 
out personal differences and prejudices and 
learn to trust each other in the same degree 
that we expect the depositing public to trust 
us. Second, remove the ogre of fear from 
our hearts. Fear is one of the greatest of 
the obstacles to overcome. When we have 
done these two things, we will then be in a 
position to again call to our aid that power- 
ful influence, advertising, and study it with 
the idea of using it to our advantage rather 
than to our disadvantage, and use it only 
to produce profitable business. On many 
occasions I have made the bold assertion that 
I have never found in any bank one profit- 
able account that could be accredited to ad- 
vertising only, and I found many unprofit- 
able accounts that were the result of 
creation on the part of our new business 
departments. Most of them were simply 
stolen from the other bank, very frequently 
because they were noc sufficiently desirable 
to the other bank. Let us then study ad- 
vertising and make it our servant instead of 
our god and let us organize our new business 
departments to create new wealth within our 
communities rather than stealing accounts 
one from another—all of this with the idea 
that every unprofitable practice in which we 
now indulge will be changed to a profitable 
service. 
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RGANIZED on the initiative of the Central 
Union Trust Company and The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company to provide service of precisely 
the same character as rendered by New York trust 
companies of the highest standard. 


Correspondence _ solicitea 
with a view to assisting 


Two Types of Unprofitable Accounts 

Now in accomplishing this purpose, partic- 
ularly as it applies to the unprofitable check- 
ing account, we must consider that there are 
two types of unprofitable checking accounts 

the small personal account and the large 
business account. This latter requires analy- 
sis. The former can be detected simply 
through classification. There are many large 
accounts on our books that are large in book 
balance only or inactivity or float, the book 
balance not representing by any means the 
true money balance in the bank. These, too, 
must be made to pay their way. In this ad- 
justment we will find that there will be three 
developments, one—a complete elimination of 
some of these accounts, second—the building 
up of a portion of this business to a _ profit- 
able, or at least a self-sustaining basis. This, 
however, will be the least according to my 
observation. And third—the willing pay- 
ment by any depositor of a charge for valu- 
able service properly rendered, providing the 
value of this sevice is brought home to him. 

The problem arises as to whether the 
banks should start in to correct this situation 
individually, through community groups, 
countywide or statewide. I have known many 
eases where an individual banker has come 


CENTRAL FARMERS’ TRUST 
COMPANY 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


from banks in other states, 
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their clients in Florida. 


out flat-footed and increased his standing 
and respect in spite of the fact that his 
neighboring competitors have refused to go 
along. Why should any one bank fear, for 
instance, to discourage the unprofitable check- 
ing account? Why should it hesitate to take 
its depositors into its confidence and establish 
a charge? Is it because it is afraid that 
unprofitable business will go to its competi- 
tor? It always did seem strange to me how 
considerate we are of our competitors and 
willing to take the loss ourselves. What can 
any one bank lose by letting its competitors 
have the unprofitable business? 

One by one our industries are finding that, 
in order to protect the individuals in each 
against the others, it is necessary to employ 
a dictator. The moving picture business has 
its Hayes and baseball its Landis. One by 
one other industries are coming to this plan 
and it may be, in fact I think it should be, 
that our state banking associations could 
profit well to subscribe to the same idea. 
o> & 


* > 


Stockholders of The Ohio State Bank and 
Trust Company of Akron, approved the in- 
creasing of the capital stock of the institu- 
tion from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
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SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE INVESTMENT PLAN FOR 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES 





J. N. HIGLEY 
Publicity Manager, The Dollar Savings and Trust Company of Youngstown, Ohio 





EN years ago A. E. Adams, president of 

the Dollar Savings and Trust Co. and 

First National Bank, a dual bank doing 
business in Youngstown, O., originated an em 
ployees’ cooperative investment plan which 
was put into operation then and has been 
in existence ever since. It is called the First 
and Dollar Investment Club. The club was 
organized for several distinct purposes. It 
was designed to take the place of a bonus 
system that had worked unsatisfactorily, to 
establish the habit of saving among employ- 
ees, to cut down the labor turnover and 
to knit together more closely the bank’s or- 
ganization. All these things it has accom- 
plished in a most striking manner. 

All employees of the bank from janitors 
ty the president are eligible for membership 
in the club. Membership, however, is volun- 
tary, no one being compelled to join the 
club. Each month each member can deposit 
with the club one-tenth of his or her month’s 
pay provided such amount does not exceed 
$33.33. This provision is to prevent high- 
salaried officers from getting the lion’s share 
of the club’s assets. For each dollar mem- 
bers deposit the bank deposits a like amount 
where members have been in the bank’s em- 
ploy for less than ten years. For members 
who have been with the bank more than 
ten years and less than twenty, $1.10 is de- 
posited by the bank and those who have 
been with the bank more than twenty years 
receive $1.20 for each dollar they deposit. 

The money thus deposited by members and 
the bank is kept together and invested and 
then distributed among the members at the 
end of each five-year period, together with 
all profits and dividends earned by the 
money. Any member dismissed from the 
bank for misconduct receives what he de- 
posited with the club plus what such sum 
would earn if deposited with the bank at 
4 per cent interest. If dismissed through 
no fault of his own, but because his services 
are not needed, a member is entitled to the 
full amount standing to his credit. 








If a member resigns of his own volition, 
he receives all he deposited plus one-half 
of what the bank put in, plus the earnings 
on these amounts. If a girl resigns to get 
married, she is entitled to the full amount 
standing to her credit. If a member dies 
the full amount standing to his credit is 
paid to his legal representatives or his des- 
ignated legatee. If a member retires from 
old age or physical disability he is entitled 
to the full amount standing to his credit. 
If a member is in’ default to the bank, the 
amount of the defaleation is taken from the 
sum standing to his credit in the club. The 
bank has first lien on members’ credits for 
loans made by the bank to members. 

All moneys contributed by the bank for 
the credit of members are held to be the 
property of the bank until actually paid over 
to members. Any member can at any time 
withdraw the amount which he himself has 
paid in, plus the earnings on that amount, 
but if he withdraws between distribution pe- 
riods, he thereby surrenders his right to 
what the bank has contributed to his credit. 
Amounts forfeited by members retiring are 
placed in a contingent fund to be used as 
a nucleus for a future pension fund. 


How Managed 

The club is managed by a board of six 
trustees, three of whom are the president, 
cashier and treasurer of the two banks, and 
three not officers of either bank elected from 
the membership of the club. The funds of 
the club are invested in high grade securities, 
mostly stock of the bank. The trustees are 
barred from investing in speculative stocks. 
When a distribution of the funds of the club 
is made, members express their preference 
for cash or securities. Most of the mem- 
bers take securities which for the large part 
are shares of stock in the bank, and there- 
fore most of the bank employees are bank 
stockholders. 

Two distributions of funds have been made 
since the club was organized ten years ago 


(Continued on page 202) 
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HENRY O. SEYMOUR 


Succumbing to a heart attack, the sudden 
death recently of Henry O. Seymour, presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin Trust Company 
and executive vice-president of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwaukee, con- 
sense of personal among his 
associates and a large circle of friends. He 
was one of the outstanding and most highly 
regarded personalities in the financial com- 
munity of the city where he labored with 
such zeal and devotion, both as a banker and 
as a public spirited citizen. 
at his summer 

Mr. Seymour 
March 1, 1874, 
from the Lake 
he was a 
and track 


veyed a loss 


He passed away 
Lake 
born at 
and was graduated in 
Geneva high 
member of the baseball, football 
teams. In 1899 he finished the 
law course of the University of Wisconsin. 
In his university days he 


home in Geneva. 


was Lake Geneva, 
1894 


school, where 


was a member 
of the varsity track team, competing in the 
hurdles. He Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity. 
After graduating 
Milwaukee 


was a member of 
Mr. 
and was employed 
phone company as a solicitor. His character 
and temperament won him a_ place 
settling complaints. He remained with the 
telephone company until 1901, when he joined 


Seymour came to 


by the tele- 


soon 


H. O. SEYMOUR 


79 Years 


Continuous Mortgage 


Investors 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


with Paul Tratt to form the legal firm of 
Seymour and Tratt, at Whitewater, where he 
became city attorney. In 1903, Mr. Seymour 
returned to Milwaukee and became special 
agent for manager of the Wis- 
In 1907, he be- 
came assistant general manager, and the fol 
lowing year general manager. 

Mr. Seymour elected 
First National Bank June 13, 
coming vice-president. 
of the First 


the general 
consin Telephone Company. 


director of the 
1918, later be- 
Following the merger 
National Bank with the Wiscon- 
sin National Bank he became vice-president 
of the institution, the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, and also vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin Company. He became presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin Trust Company 
January 14 of this year. 


wis 


new 


Mr. Seymour was interested in many pub 
lic projects, being treasurer of the community 
fund for a number of trustee of 
Milwaukee-lDowner and Marquette 
University, and a member of the advisory 
board of the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital. 


years, a 


College, 


Investment Plan for Bank Employees 
Continued f 


om page 201 

and over half a million dollars has been dis- 
tributed among the bank employees. The 
club has greatly reduced the labor turnover 
in the bank, but best of all it has taught em- 
ployees the habit. Automatically 
each employee lays aside a portion of his 
pay each month. The habit is now ten years 
old and firmly established. We believe our 
plan is superior to any bonus or pension 
scheme because there is a minimum of pater- 
nalism about, the employees must 
do their share before the bank helps and 
because employees do not have to become 
totally disabled or die before they and their 
families share in its benefits. 


savings 


because 
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SHORT TERM 


INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 

have been= purchased by more 

than= five thousand banks in 
the» United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office + 250 WEST §7™ STREET + New York City 


Capital, Surplus © Undivided 


Profits 


HAZLEWOOD ON SOUND BANKING 
METHODS 

address was delivered before 
the Oregon Bankers Association at their re- 
cent annual convention by Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, vice president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago and second vice-president of 
the American 
Hazlewood 


subject of 


An excellent 


Jankers Association. Mr. 
devoted himself to his favorite 
“Better Banking,” and speaking 
particularly on the matter of credit files, he 
said in part: 

“Good bankers, I find, more than ever main- 
tain adequate credit files upon the financial 
condition of every commercial customer. They 
do not rely upon the information which they 
can carry in their minds regarding the finan- 
cial condition of their customers. Credit files 
pay for themselves many times over. They 
represent a continuing history of the cus- 
tomer’s credit position, based upon a signed 
financial statement requested by the bank 
from year to year, and sometimes from month 
to month. 

“Credit losses rarely result from catas- 
trophe or quick change in a customer’s af- 
fairs. Usually they are the result of an un- 
favorable drift. With periodical credit state- 


$36,428 ,000.00 


ments before him, the banker is in a position 
to be truly helpful to the customer by detect- 
ing any dangerous tendency and lending coun- 
sel in time to avoid a loss for either the bank 
or its client. 

“Every banking customer who is an unse- 
cured borrower of $500 or more should be 
required to place his financial statement on 
file. This practice should apply to farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and jobbers. If 
this requirement were made universal to- 
morrow, so that the unsuspected facts re- 
garding losses in operation, speculation, pri- 
vate debts and debts to other institutions 
were made known, what a housecleaning and 
ealling of loans there would be!’’ 

UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 

A noteworthy record of growth is being 
maintained by the Union Trust Company of 
saltimore of which John M. Dennis is presi- 
dent. The latest financial statement shows 
total resources of $27,864,567, with cash and 
exchange of $3,863,408; stocks and bonds 
$6,189,283 ; loans $16,974,661. Deposits total 
$25,083,276. Capital stock is $1,000,000; sur- 
plus $1,000,000 and undivided profits $701,- 


929 
aw. 
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HIS advertisement will appear 

during August in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, Life, 
Time, New Yorker, Vogue, Na- 
tional Geographic, Harpers, At- 
lantic Monthly, Review of Reviews, 
Asia, Travel, Country Life, Amer- 
ican Hebrew, American Legion 
Monthly, and Army & Navy Journal. 

It will be seen by nearly 7,000,000 
families, including a large number 
of your depositors. 

For the utmost safety and con- 
venience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A‘B°A Certified 
Cheques. If they are going abroad, 
give them a complimentary copy 
of “All About Going Abroad”’ 
when they buy their cheques. 


ABA 44 QUES 


TRAVEL MONEY 


AGENTS: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL ST., NEW YORK 





COMPANIES 


DIGEST OF STATE LAWS RELATING TO 
INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


A valuable compilation has been completed 
by Beatrice Hager and Billy Neal of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 
which summarizes the laws of the various 
states relating to the investment of trust 
funds. In view of the public discussion pro- 
voked by a recent malicious editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal, which the management 
subsequently repudiated, criticising the policy 
of trust companies in handling trust invest 
ments, this summary is of timely interest. 
It shows how closely the investment of trust 
funds are safeguarded by statute in the vari 
ous states and the liabilities to which fiduci- 
aries are exposed if they depart from statu- 
tory or approved practice. 

Copies of this compilation may be secured 
by addressing Trust COMPANIES Magazine. 


NEW SERVICE ESTABLISHED BY COR- 
PORATION TRUST COMPANY 

The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York and the Commerce Clearing House an- 
nounce the formation of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., which will serve as the loose- 
leaf service division of the Corporation Trust 
Company and create a new super-type of 
federal tax service, in response to the great 
and pressing need of all taxpayers, their 
attorneys and accountants, as well as of 
government officials, for one outstanding 
service accepted and used by all concerned 
as the standard. The new Commerce Clear 
ing House Inec., will publish the loose-leaf 
tax services now published by both com- 
panies, with the exception of the corporation 
tax service, state and local and the Stock 
Transfer Guide and service which the Cor- 
poration Trust Company will continue under 
its direct management. 

This new affiliation will easily assume 
leadership as the recognized and standard 
federal tax service, combining the nation-wide 
resources and facilities of both allied or- 
ganizations. To accomplish the results in 
view and provide a superior service, a com- 
mittee of outstanding users of tax service, 
reflecting in its personnel the experience and 
needs of the lawyer, the accountant, and the 
government official, was retained to work 
with the service staffs of the two organiza- 
tions mentioned. 


Walter Kasten, president of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwaukee, has been 
elected treasurer of the Milwaukee Commu- 
nity Fund to succeed H. O. Seymour, who died 
on July 23d. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, | 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 





RALPH STONE ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE 
DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


The board of directors of the Detroit Trust 
Company, at a recent meeting June 7th, cre 
ated the office of chairman of the board and 
elected its president, Ralph Stone, to that 
position. McPherson Browning, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Stone. 

Sidney T. Miller, Esq., senior vice-president 
of the company, in announcing these changes, 
states they were made by the directors be- 





RALPH STONE 


Who recently relinquished the presidency of the Detroit 
Trust Company, after many years of service, to become 
Chairman of the Board 


cause of the rapid and large increase in the 
business of the company, making it necessary 
to relieve its chief executive officer from du- 
ties in connection with administrative super- 
vision in order that he may devote more time 
to questions relating to the policies of the 
company with reference to operation, man- 
agement, extension of business, and in other 
respects, 

Mr. Stone has been an officer of the Detroit 
Trust Company since May, 1901, very shortly 
after the company opened its doors for busi- 
ness, being appointed at that time assistant 
secretary. He has served since then succes- 
sively as secretary and director since 1903, 
as vice-president since 1912, and as president 
since 1915. He has been active in civie af- 
fairs in the city and state and is now a 
regent of the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Browning received his early banking 
training with Alexander McPherson & Com- 
pany, bankers of Howell, Mich., later being 
with the National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago. In 1906 he entered the employ of the 
Detroit Trust Company as teller and later 
became auditor. In 1913 he was elected vice- 
president in charge of the bond department, 
and in 1915 a director. Mr. Browning has a 
wide acquaintance with bankers throughout 
the country, due to having served for four 
years as a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Investment Bankers Association and 
having been its treasurer for two years. 

Resolutions were adopted by the board of 
directors conveying esteem and appreciation 
for the many years of Mr. Stone’s associa- 
tion with the Detroit Trust Company. “His 
aims and policies,” says the board, “are 
recorded in the history of the company and 
his character and spirit are reflected in its 
growth and progress and in the standards 
maintained by its entire organization.” 
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MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


The rapid growth in recent years of the 
trust company plan of handling estates has 
been attended by the development of many 
stringent restrictions designed to protect the 
funds in trust. Despite these safeguards, 
there exists a good deal of misunderstanding 
concerning the practices of institutions en- 
gaged in trust service, according to W. M. 
Baldwin, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland. 

“This misconception crops up in curious 
places,’ says Mr. Baldwin. “Only a few 
days ago an article was published which car- 
ried the implication that trust companies 
profit from the sale and purchase of securi- 
ties held in trust. The facts are, of course, 
that there are two main plans of trusts 
one which gives the trustee sole responsi- 
bility for the fund, and another under which 
the trustee performs an advisory function to 
the owner of the fund. 

“No trust company worthy of its name 
would permit the sale to trust funds, handled 
by it as trustee with sole discretion, of se- 
eurities from its own banking department 
at a profit. To do so would be to act con- 
trary to law. Moreover, in the event of loss 
or damage resulting from such transaction 
the trustee would be held liable to the trust. 
When securities are bought or sold, the 
broker handling the transaction is paid a 
commission just as in any ordinary trans- 
action of that kind. The trustee is com- 
pensated by a fee, which is a fixed and 
agreed upon percentage of the income of the 
trust handled. 

“The trustee plan,” continued Mr. Bald- 
win, “has resulted from the natural desire 
of a man to preserve his estate after death 
for the benefit of his family. It is too often 
the rule that inexperienced beneficiaries sud- 
denly faced with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering an estate allow it to suffer de- 
preciation. Moreover, the institutional trus- 
tee has been found to have a high advantage 
over the individual, because its functions 
are not limited by the life, judgment or 
capacity of one man. 

“Trust companies handling trust funds 
maintain statistical departments and com- 
petent officers for the purpose of studying 
securities. Each fund under its care is care- 
fully analyzed. The true goal is for each 
fund to consist of conservative well balanced 
investments producing a maximum of in- 


come with a ininimum of risk. What might 
be proper for one trust fund is not neces- 
sarily correct for another. Each particular 
fund must be taken as a separate whole and 
studied as such. 

“One of the commonest causes of mis 
understanding respecting a trustee’s policy, 
urises when a security, usually a common 
stock, is sold from the trust and later ad- 
vances spectacularly in price. Obviously, by 
the very nature of a trust, it cannot be ad- 
ministered with any idea of speculating in 
securities. To do so would be in violation 
of every principle upon which the plan is 
built. The ideals aimed at necessarily must 
be security and fixed income and not stock 
market fluctuations. As a rule common 
stocks are likely to be subject to more violent 
gyrations than are other classes of securities. 
The hazard of speculative risk is precisely 
what the founder of the estate seeks to avoid, 
for the good of his family over the future. 

“Moreover, common stocks are without fixed 
income, the dividend rate being subject to 
earnings and to the decisions of boards of 
directors. Ordinarily, they do not take first 
rank in desirability as investments for trust 
funds, although there are some exceptions in 
the case of companies of a long established 
dividend paying record. The corporate trus- 
tee frequently will sell or advise the sale of 
a common stock. This is true especially if a 
disproportionate share of the fund held in 
trust is invested in such stock, and a careful 
study of all available information seems to 
justify it.” 


ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
GERMANIC TRUST COMPANY 


Application has been made at Albany for 
a charter to organize the International Ger- 
manic Trust Company for the purpose of 
promoting trade and financial relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany. The 
plans provides for authorized capital of $3,- 
000,000 and surplus of $2,000,000. The or- 
ganizers include: C. E. Albright, Harold G. 
Aron, Mareus Daly, Oscar Dressler, J. Taylor 
Foster, E. Roland Harriman, William O. C. 
Kiene, Theodore H, Lamprecht, Jeremiah D. 
Maguire, Kenneth O’Brien, Rudolf Pagen- 
stecher, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Woolsey A. 
Shepard, Max W. Stoehr and William L. 
Wirbelauer. 
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Under Supervision of Federal Government 
AMERICAN SECURIT ry 
wt ° AND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - $6,100,000.00 
Assets over epi is $37,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 








WILLIAM B. CLARK 

As the dean of American insurance execu- 
tives in point of continuous service, the death 
on August sixth, of William B. Clark, chair- 
man of the board of the Aetna Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., closes a career 
of exceptional achievement and usefulness. 
Sixty years ago, in 1867, he began his asso- 
ciation with the Aetna as assistant secretary. 
He assumed the presidency of the company 
in 1892 and continued until several years ago 
in that capacity to guide the destinies and 
to preserve those policies which have always 
distinguished the administration of this or- 





. B. CLARK 


TRUST COMPANIES 








CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $30,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $266. BID FOR STOCK $550 








ganization since its inception in 1819. He 
brought to his duties not only rare executive 
abilities but an unfailing spirit of kindliness 
and consideration which endeared him to his 
associates and a wide circle of friends. Both 
as a citizen and as a man he was the type of 
American citizen whose personal influence 
and careers afforded inspiration. 

Mr. Clark was the eighth president of the 
Aetna Insurance Company and while alert 
to all progressive requirements he held firmly 
to the ideals which have governed the man- 
agement of the Aetna Insurance Company 
since a group of public spirited men met in 
the old Morgan Coffee House in Hartford 
more than a century ago and founded an 
insurance company which has an enviable 
reputation in the business world for promptly 
meeting all liabilities and rendering con- 
structive aid in times of need or catastrophe. 
The Morgan Coffee House in which the com- 
pany was first promoted, it may be interest- 
ing to recall, was owned by Joseph Morgan, 
grandfather of the late J. P. Morgan and it 
is also worth recalling that the Morgan fam- 
ily have retained a continuous connection 
with the company through the various gener- 
ations. 

On December 1, 1917, the directors and 
officers tendered Mr. Clark an informal din- 
ner and presented him with a cup on the 
occasion of his fiftieth anniversary of his 
joining the company. He has served two 
years as vice-president and one year as presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and has contributed notably to the 
cause of underwriting in general. 


One of the treasured recolleetions of the 
publisher of Trust COMPANIES was a letter 
received from Mr. Clark during the infancy 
of this publication containing cordial words 
of encouragement and predicting a useful 
career. 
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With the recent formal opening of the 
Guardian Detroit Bank as a member of the 
Guardian Group, including the Guardian 
Trust Company and the Guardian Detroit 
Company, there has become operative in De- 
troit for the first time a unified organization 
which embraces within its scope all the mod- 
ern facilities for commercial and savings 
banking, fiduciary and investment service. 
With combined capitalization, surplus and 
undivided profits of about $12,000,000 and 
with a personnel in each division of highly 
trained and experienced men, the Guardian 
group bids fair to become a major and con- 
structive force in the broader financial and 
banking growth of Detroit. Enlisting also a 
directorate composed of the most progressive 
and responsible business, industrial and fi- 
nancial interests of the city, it is safe to say 
that this triple organization will rapidly ac- 
quire large proportions, both in magnitude 
of operations and scope. 

The initial financial statement of the Guar- 
dian Detroit Bank, as of June 30th, affords 
striking evidence of a volume of business 
which most banks have acquired only after 
many years of operation. Resources aggre- 
gate $34,800,154 with loans and discounts of 
$21,250,316; U. S. bonds and certificates $4,- 
846,978; other bonds $3,121,546 and cash re- 
sources of $5,341,312. Deposits total $26,- 
752,280. 

The new Guardian Detroit Bank has cap- 
ital of $5,000,000; surplus of $3,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $7,953. The Guardian 
Trust Company has capital of $1,000,000; 
surplus $1,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$178,070, reporting on June 30th total re- 
sources of $15,322,480 and trust deposits of 
$13,032,432. The Guardian Detroit Company, 
the securities division, which is equipped to 
transact original financing and offering of 
high grade investments, has capital and sur- 
plus of $1,750,000. 

Organization of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank, as the latest member of the Guardian 
group, was accomplished by a plan which 
has been successful with large institutions in 
New York and Chicago. The stock has been 
sold in units, each consisting of one share 
of bank stock, one share of securities com- 
pany stock, and one-fifth of a share of trust 
company stock. To perpetuate the unified 
control of these institutions it is provided 
that stockholders may not sell any part of 
their holdings except in units. 


OPENING OF GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK MARKS IMPORTANT 
STEP IN BANKING DEVELOPMENT OF DETROIT 


The officers of the Guardian Detroit Bank 
are: Fred T. Murphy, chairman of the 
board: Robert O. Lord, president, Ernest 
Kanzler, executive vice-president; C. A. 
Shepardson, vice-president and cashier; John 
C. Grier, Jr., vice-president, and John B. Dew, 
assistant cashier. 

The combined directorate of the Guardian 
group is composed of the following: Ford 
Ballantyne, Henry E. Bodman, Howard Bon- 
bright, Ralph Booth, Judson Bradway, Law- 
rence D. Buhl, Roy D. Chapin, Howard E. 
Coffin, George R. Cooke, Frank Couzens, 
George R. Fink, Fred J. Fisher, Edsel B. 
Ford, Luman W. Goodenough, John C. 
Grier, Jr., Edward P. Hammond, Carlton M. 
Higbie, Harley G. Higbie, Sherwin A. Hill, 
Roscoe B. Jackson, Albert Kahn, Ernest 
Kanzler, Jerome E. J. Keane, Robert O. Lord, 
Alvan Macauley, Louis Mendelssohn, W. 
Ledyard Mitchell, Charles S. Mott, C. Hay- 
ward Murphy, Fred T. Murphy, James R. 
Murray, Phelps Newberry, Walter S. Russel, 
Alger Shelden, Allan Shelden, Luther S. 
Trowbridge, Charles B. Van Dusen, Hiram 
H. Walker, Lewis K. Walker, Wm. Robt. 
Wilson, Clarkson C. Wormer, Jr. and Charles 
Wright, Jr. 

The recent formal opening of the Guardian 
Detroit Bank, in handsome quarters on the 
ground floor of the Buhl Building and with 
the Guardian Trust Company and the Guar- 
dian Detroit Company occupying commodi- 
ous adjacent quarters, served as an occasion 
for thousands of clients, visitors and bankers 
from all over the country to manifest their 
interest and good will. The bank’s quarters 
were crowded with floral pieces. Visitors 
were greeted by officers and directors of all 
the institutions. 


NEW DIRECTOR AT EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York Thomas M. Debevoise was elected a 
trustee of the company. Mr. Debevoise is 
attorney for John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He is a native of 
New York City, a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, and New York Law School, a director 
of a number of corporations and a member 
of the following clubs—University, Yale, Re- 
publican, Alpha Delta Phi, Down Town, the 
Canoe Brook Country and Century. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY WITH 
THE HENNEPIN COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


Consolidation of the Minneapolis Trust 
Company and the Hennepin County Savings 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., became effective 
recently following a meeting of the board of 
directors of the consolidated 
which bears the name of the 
apolis Trust Company. 


corporation 

First Minne- 
With the exception 
of Vincent McLane, who was recently elected 
assistant cashier of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, all of the officers 
ployees of the two organizations will con- 
tinue with the new company. Of the ten 
trustees of the Hennepin County Savings 
Bank five were already members of the board 
of directors of Minneapolis Trust Company 
will continue as directors of the new 
The remaining five, W. H. 
David P. Jones, W. F. McLane, Russell H. 
Bennett and Earl Partridge, have been 
elected to the directorate of the First Minne- 
apolis Trust Company. 


and em- 


and 


company, Lee, 


The Hennepin County Savings Bank, one 
of the oldest of the commercial savings banks 
in the state of Minnesota, was chartered in 
ISTO under the savings bank law 
during the pioneer days of the state. 
first president was Edwin SS. 


effective 
The 


Jones, father 


of Mr. David P. Jones who for some thirty- 
five years has been a member of the board 


of directors. At the death of Mr. Edwin 8. 
Jones in 1890, John E. Bell became president 
of the Hennepin County Savings Bank and 
in 1909 he was in turn succeeded by Mr. W. 
H. Lee who has been the active president 
ever since and who now becomes chairman 
of the finance committee of the First Minne- 
apolis Trust Company. Mr. Lee was first 
made an officer of the bank in 1881 and has 
been a trustee for forty-five years. In 1922 
the stock of the Hennepin County Savings 
Bank was purchased by the stockholders of 
the First National Bank, since which 
the bank has been a member of the 
National group. 


time 
First 


Minneapolis Trust Company was organized 
November 1, 1888 with Samuel Hill, 
law of the late James J. 
the late Thomas Lowry, founder of the 
Minneapolis Street Railway Company as 
first vice-president and H. G. Harrison, father 
of Mr. Perey Harrison of the Winston & 
Newell Company as second vice-president. 
The secretary and treasurer was Mr. Clark- 
son Lindley. The original name of the in- 
stitution was the Minneapolis Loan & Trust 
Company. In 1889 the name was changed to 
Minneapolis Trust Company. On May 5, 
1913, Minneapolis Trust Company became 


son-in- 
Hill, as president ; 


R. W. WEBB 


E. C. CooKE 


Chairman, First Minneapolis 
Trust Co. 


President, First Minneapolis 
Trust Co 


L. E. WAKEFIELD 


President, First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 
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affiliated with the First National Bank 
through a joint ownership of stock. 

At the time of organization the only func- 
tions of the company were to execute trusts, 
provide safe deposit facilities and lend money 
on city mortgages. As the scope of the work 
increased other departments were added to 
handle city real estate, farm loans and the 
distribution of securities. In 1918 a banking 
department, handling both commercial and 
savings business was started. In 1925 the 
Wells Dickey Trust Company was merged 
with Minneapolis Trust Company. 

Mr. Elbridge C. Cooke and Mr. Robert W. 
Webb remain as chairman of the board of 
directors and president, respectively, of the 
First Minneapolis Trust Company, while Mr. 
W. H. Lee becomes chairman of the finance 
committee. All the other officers of the 
trust company will remain in their present 
capacities, while Mr. W. F. McLane, formerly 
vice-president of the Hennepin County Sav- 
ings Bank will be vice-president of the new 
company at the head of the banking depart- 
ment. 

The consolidation will give the First 
Minneapolis Trust Company a capital and 
surplus of $2,200,000 with deposits totaling 
over $25,000,000. In making this announce- 
ment Robert W. Webb, president of the new 
First Minneapolis Trust Company says: 
“The union of Minneapolis Trust Company 
and the Hennepin County Savings Bank is a 
source of real satisfaction to the officers and 
directors of both institutions. It will mean 
more complete and efficient service for our 
customers and more economical administra- 
tion of the affairs of the company. The joint 
ownership of the stock of the consolidating 
banks and their contiguous location have 
brought about a friendly spirit of cooperation 
which will make the consolidation easy of 
accomplishment and which will work to the 
advantage of depositors.” 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW JERSEY 

One of the most progressive banking insti- 
tutions in New Jersey is the National Bank 
of New Jersey, located at New Brunswick. 
The latest financial statement shows total 
resources of $15,680,327, with loans and dis- 
counts of $9,788,077; cash and reserve $2,- 
363,673; bonds and securities $2,453,390. 
Deposits amount to $13,887,000, with capital 
of $500,000; surplus $500,000 and undivided 
profits of $604,483. 

The National Bank of New Jersey has been 
exceptionally successful in developing its 
trust business under the efficient direction 
of Mr. E. J. Reilly, Jr., the trust officer. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Specializing in Trust Company Service 


CHESTER D. WARD, ’ 
Treasurer and Trust Officer 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 





THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Aggregate resources of $19,397,065 are 
shown in the latest financial statement issued 
by The Washington Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., of which Mr. 
John B. Larner is president. The strong 
position of the company is shown by the 
distribution of resources, including cash and 
reserve of $2,748,627: U. S. Government and 
other bonds $2,134,630; collateral and real 
estate loans $12,648,185. Deposits total $16,- 
133,660. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus $2,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $250,759. 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 


E. Carleton Granbery, vice-president and 
director of Harris, Forbes & Company, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
International Securities Corporation of Amer- 
ica, according to an announcement by Wil- 
liam R. Bull, president of International. 
This further strengthens the affiliation be- 
tween Harris, Forbes & Company and the 
investment group, of which International is 
a member. In the group with International 
Securities Corporation of America are Sec- 
ond International Securities Corporation and 
American Founders Trust, fiscal agent for the 
other two. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF WILMING- 
TON TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Wilmington Trust Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware, two important pro- 
motions in the personnel of the bank were 
made. Walter J. Laird, who has been trust 
officer of the bank since September, 1924, 
was made a vice-president. John E. Hair- 
sine, 425 Geddes street, was made an assist- 
ant secretary by the board. Mr. Laird will 
continue to act as trust officer of the bank. 


TRUST 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


California Trust 
Company 
629 SO. SPRING STREET 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 
Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facilities 

in this vicinity. 


Exclusively Trust Service, both 
Personal and Corporate 


Owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


which with its affiliated banks has 
combined resources of over 


$117,000,000.00 


THIRD MID-CONTINENT TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


Bankers and trust company officials of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul will be hosts to 
fiduciary officials from nineteen other states 
on September 1, 2, and 3, the date set for 
the mid-continent fiduciary conference of the 
American Bankers’ Association. The confer- 
ence is to be a Twin City meeting, and the 
general committee in charge of arrangements 
will be composed equally of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul bank and trust company officials. 

Mr. Charles V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, has 
been elected general chairman, with the fol- 
lowing sub-committee chairmen: PE 3 
Headley, vice-president, vice-president North- 
western Trust Company, St. Paul—Chairman 
program committee; William J. Stevenson, 
vice-president Minneapolis Trust Company, 
chairman publicity committee; C. E. Drake, 
assistant trust officer, the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company, chairman entertainment 
and transportation committees; E. L. Matt- 
son, vice-president Midland National Bank 
and Trust Company, chairman finance com- 
mittee; and J. D. Armstrong, vice-president 
Merchants Trust Company, St. Paul, chair- 
man cooperation committee. 
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New Orleans 
XXVII 


Industrial Canal 

A five-mile $20,000,000 canal in- 
side the city limits connects Lake 
Pontchartrain with the Mississippi 
River and provides deep water front- 
age for the unlimited growth of in- 
dustrial units. 

The development already consists 
of great plants employing millions 
of capital and manufacturing a va- 
riety of staples including cement, 
steel, twine, roofing and bagging. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


The meeting will be the third mid-continent 
fiduciary conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and comprises the states of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Kan- 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Texas. 


Sas, 


Mississippi, 


Combined resources of state banks and 
trust companies of Ohio aggregate $2,240,- 
971,000, an increase of $149,117,000 since 
June 30, 1926. Deposits total $1,876,670,000, 
an increase of $125,587,000. 

Mr. J. R. Nutt, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland is the author 
of an informative article on “The Average 
Man’s Investments,’ which appears in the 
current issue of The Clevelander, published 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank, Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed transfer agent and 
registrar of 34,330 shares of the no-par com- 
mon stock of The Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Company, with plants at Nitro, West 
Virginia and Akron, Ohio. This block of 
stock has been recently listed on the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange, the public offerings 
having been made at $30 per share. 



















































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Prompt Attention 


to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


LUCIUS TETER, President 





FOR THE MAN WHO NEGLECTS TO 
WRITE A WILL 


One of the most effective themes for trust 
publicity literature is that of drawing the 
deadly parallel which shows what happens 
to a man’s estate when he dies and fails to 
leave a will and by contrast, the safety and 
heritage which he leaves behind for his be- 
loved ones when he has intelligently and du- 
tifully employed legal talent and provided for 
a corporate executor or trustee in the be- 
stowal of his property. The probate court 
records and daily experiences yield abun- 
dant proof of the necessity of bringing home 
to every man as to what happens to his 
estate when the law is the arbiter and the 
advantages which accrue to himself and his 
dependents when he exercises his right to 
dispose of his property wisely and avails 
himself of the protection provided by cor- 
porate fiduciaries, 


A mere recital of the laws of intestacy or 
of descent and inheritance is not apt to be 
very illuminating or carry full significance as 
to what happens to an estate when there is 
no testamentary direction. A piece of litera- 
ture bearing the general caption, “If You 
Make No Will” and which has become popu- 
lar among banks and trust companies, setting 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 





JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 





forth laws of intestacy in the various states 
in illuminating manner, has been devised by 
the financial advertising specialists, Staples 
& Staples, Inc., of Richmond, Va. This firm 
has made a thorough study of the laws of 
intestacy of the various states and has re- 
duced such laws to series of graphic charts. 
For example, one folder sets forth the laws 
of intestacy in Connecticut by means of such 
charts, another the effect of such laws in 
New York, ete., and covering respectively 
thirty states. Exclusive rights are given 
where banks or trust companies purchase 
quantities to equal the quotas which have 
been fixed for the city. 





The Bank of North America & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia reports trust funds of 
$43,854,000, and corporate trusts of $823,467,- 
000. Banking resources amount to $60,624,- 
000; capital $5,000,000; surplus $5,000,000, 
and undivided profits $1,681,167. 

A final dividend of 2.04 per cent has been 
paid to depositors in the savings department 
of the defunct Cosmopolitan Trust Company 
of Boston. By degrees the seemingly endless 
litigation and receivership ailments attend- 
ing the failure of a number of so-called trust 
companies in Boston is being cleared up. 
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COMPANIES 


In Western W ashington 


you are assured of cordial cooperation in the conduct of any agency 
matter, as evidenced by the sound and steady growth of this institution 
during more than forty years of comprehensive banking service. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Che National Bank of Caroma 


INCREASED CAPITAL FOR GENERAL 
MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
General Motors 
the $25,000,000 


Acceptance Corporation, 
capital stock of which is 
owned by General Motors, whose sales it helps 
to finance, has applied to the Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of New York for au- 
thority to increase its capital to $35,000,000 by 
the sale of 100,000 shares of stock to the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation at $125 a share. This 
operation would bring total capital, surplus 
and undivided profits to more than $50,000,- 
ooo. When the company commenced 
1919 its capital stock and 
to $2,500,000, Since 


busi- 
surplus 
its organiza- 


ness in 
amounted 


CurTIs C. CooPEeR 


President, General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 
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tion 
has 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
granted credits of about $2,000,000,000 
and has had a loss of less than one-tenth of 
1 per cent. 

The broad and rapidly increasing scope of 
financing operations conducted by the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation is indi- 
eated in the half yearly report. As of June 
30, last, the corporation had aggregate assets 
of $345,644,870, embracing cash in banks and 
on band of $56,051,830: 
ceivable in oe marron 
foreign 
ceivable 9755422 ure 
367,000. Capital stock is $35,000,000; surplus 
$8,750,000 and undivided profits $6,875,912, 
making capital structure of $50,625,912. The 
liabilities include ten year sinking fund 6 per 
cent gold debentures due February, 1937, 
amounting to $50,000,000; $45,000,000 five 
per cent serial gold notes, redeemable in $5,- 
000,000 annually; notes and bills payable 
$169,500,000 and accounts payable $8,270,151. 


notes and bills re- 
States, Canada and 

accounts re- 
por atinide charges $4,- 


AMORTIZATION OF BONDS 
New 
law to carry 
promissory notes or 
securities” on their 
exceeding their 


Savings banks in 
quired by 


York State are re- 
their bonds, 
other interest-bearing 
books at a valuation not 
present determined 
by amortization. They are also required to 
deduct from their earnings “the 
amounts deducted through amortization from 
the cost of corporate stocks, bonds, or other 
interest-bearing obligations purchased above 
par in order to bring them to par at ma- 
turity,” to determine net earnings. Thus, it 
is compulsory for savings banks in this state 
to amortize the premium on investments pur- 
chased above par, 


“stocks, 


cost as 


fzross 


and it is permissible and 
in accordance with good accounting practice, 
to amortize the discount on investments pur- 
chased below par. 






















































































“The Largest 
Trust Company 
in Kansas’’ 


the Great Southwest 


TRUSTS, INVESTMENTS, 
INSURANCE, FINANCING 


Capital $1,000,000 





The 
Wheeler Kelly Hagny 


Trust Company 


Wichita. Kansas 
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CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
and UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 

$4,390,000. 
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TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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The natural attractions and exceptional 
recreational advantages of West Baden 
Springs, Indiana will doubtless help to ful- 
fill expectations of a record attendance at the 
forthcoming twelfth annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers Association to be 
held September 12th to 15th, inclusive. 

The Trust Advertising Session will be pre- 
sided over by C. Delano Ames, director of 
publicity of the Maryland Trust Company of 
Baltimore and discussions will be conducted 
by G. W. Wickland, advertising manager of 
the Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco. The first address 
will be by Charles R. Holden, vice-presidént 
of the Union Trust Company of Chicago, who 
has selected for subject “Advertising in the 
Development of the Trust Department.” G. 
Berger, Fred Berger, secretary and _ treas- 
urer of the Norristown-Penn Trust Company 
of Norristown, Pa., will speak on “Trust 
Advertising in a Community of Forty Thou- 
sand.” John A. Reynolds, assistant vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit will recite the valuable results of 
his experience in advertising the life insur- 
ance trust. The closing address will be by 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 





E. Fred Johnson, special representative of 
the Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, on “How to Advertise for Profitable 
Trusts.” 

The opening session of the convention on 
Tuesday morning will be devoted to addres- 
ses and discussions on the general theme: 
“Getting, Keeping and Developing of Profit- 
able Business.” The Commercial Department 
session will enlist as speakers I. I. Sperling 
of the Cleveland Trust Company; C. C. Hall, 
of the First National Bank, of Houston, 
Tex.; Owen Connor of the Philadelphia 
Ledger; W. E. Brockman of the Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Company, and Virgil D. Allen, 
Jr., of the First Bank and Trust Compan) 
of Utica, N. Y. 





Special reserve savings accounts main- 
tained must be classified as demand deposits 
and subject to a corresponding reserve under 
a ruling published recently by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Permission has been granted by the Comp- 
troller for the increase of the capital stock 
of the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., to $1,000,000. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Rental Dept. 


WELL DIRECTED TRUST COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 

One of the prime essentials in bank and 
trust company advertising, especially in 
newspapers, is to avoid generalities and have 
a definite goal or story to tell. One of the 
most effective trust company advertisements 
which has appeared for some time in New 
York newspapers is that published by the 
\merican Exchange Irving Trust Company. 
It is entitled “Who Lost this $500,0007’ It 
directs attention to the fact that a recent 
newspaper item which stated that $1,074,500 
Chesapeake and Ohio convertible 5s remain 
unconverted and will be retired October 1st 
at $1,050 per $1,000 bond. The same bond 
could have been sold for $1,530 or converted 
into worth about $1,610. Holders of 
the bonds lost more than a half billion dol- 
lars by their failure to act. 

The advertisement of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company draws the very 
apt conclusion that this money was lost be- 
the owners of the neglected 
to sell or convert them before the conversion 
period and that such negligence could not 
have happened and would have been 
avoided if the bondholders had availed them- 
selves of the safekeeping or custodian service 
provided by the trust companies. Another 
advertisement by the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company tells of the 
Which so often occur when holders of securi- 
ties fail to clip their bond coupons and let 
money remain idle in safe deposit boxes. 





stock 


cause bonds 


loss 


losses 


The Mystic Trust Company and the Med- 
ford Trust Company of Medford, Mass., 
heen merged under the name of the 
With Edwin T. McKnight as president. 

John W. Smead, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Greenfield, has been elected 
president of the Massachusetts Bankers As- 
sociation. 


have 
latter 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma’s Largest Bank” 


Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 


NO DEDUCTION TO AMORTIZE PRE- 
MIUMS ON BONDS 


Bond houses and financial institu- 
tions may not deduct in their income tax re- 
turns an annual allowance to amortize pre- 
miums on bonds, nor need they report as in- 
the pro rata amount of discount on 
bonds, under an important ruling announced 
by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

This 
which 
troversy. 


other 


come 


decision 
there has great deal of 
Many financial followed 
the practice of deducting annual charge-offs 
for premiums, using recognized bond tables 
for the purpose. Where the bonds were 
bought at a discount, on the other hand, the 
income was increased by annual write-ups 
sufficient to eliminate the discount 
time the bond matured. 

The 
that 
such 


sets at rest a point about 


been a con- 


houses 


by the 


Income Tax Department contended 
there was no warrant in the law for 
method of reporting income, and that 
premiums and discounts were to be ignored 
until the bonds matured, 
at that time were to be considered as 
of the profit or loss. The taxpayers, on the 
other hand, insisted that the method out- 
lined was in accordance with accepted ac- 
counting practice, and also that the net re- 
sult in the long run was the same as that 
used by the Income Tax Department. The 
board has sustained the Income Tax Depart- 
ment, holding that the amortization of 
neither bonds, premiums nor discounts have 
any place in income tax returns. 


were sold or and 


part 


Copies of the “Short of Farm Credit State- 
ment,” as developed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York in cooperation with a 
committee of the New York State Bankers 
Association, may be had upon application to 
R. M. Gidney, controller of loans of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR 

The death of J. Ogden Armour at the Hotel 
Carlton in London on August 16, recalls the 
vast meat packing interests centered at Chi- 
cago to which he succeeded and the some- 
what tragic train of circumstances following 
the World War which depleted the great 
Armour fortune and the financial prestige 
which attached to the family name. While 
the son of old “Phil” Armour did not inherit 
the hard-working traits of his father, he 
nevertheless demonstrated a remarkable 
mastery over the meat packing business as 
well as in financial affairs. It was largely 
because of the economic reverses and specu- 
lative commitments on the Chicago Board of 
Trade that the fortune of many millions 
belonging to the Armour estate and business 
interests, rapidly dwindled away. In 1923, 
Mr. Armour relinquished the presidency of 
Armour & Company and active control passed 
into the hands of a group of bankers. 

During the more affluent years of his 
career Mr. Armour was one of the most in- 
fluential and important figures in Chicago 
banking circles. He was credited at one 
time with being the largest holder of Chicago 
bank and trust company stock, most of which 
was sacrificed in the maelstrom of reverses 
and speculative operations in grain and com- 
modities. Mr. Armour also held a number 
of directorates in banks and other large cor- 
porations which he gave up in order to regain 
his health and in the endeavor to recoup the 
family fortunes. 

EQUITABLE HOME PURCHASE LOANS 

NOW TOTAL $35,000,000 

The Equitable Home Purchase Plan was 
introduced in 1911, by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of America, shortly after 
Judge Day became president. Since the in- 
auguration of this plan over $100,000,000 has 
been loaned by the Equitable to forward- 
looking home owners on a ten year monthly 
instalment mortgage basis, each owner being 
protected by life insurance for the original 
amount of the loan. The loans were spread 
over properties in 250 leading cities through- 
out the country, and they averaged $3,400 
each. At present 15,166 Home Purchase 
loans for over $34,000,000 are outstanding. 
During the first five months of this year 
loans totaling $6,912,000 have been approved. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
announces the appointment of Beverley Duer 
and Melville W. Terry, heretofore assistant 
trust officers, to be trust officers, and Robert 
J. Upson and Thomas Zabriskie to be assist- 
ant trust officers. 
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NOTABLE GAINS IN DEPOSITS 

Business activity throughout the country is 
reflected in notable deposit increases recorded 
by some of the large banks and trust com 
panies. During the year closing with June 
30, last, the largest gains were scored as 
follows: National City, N. Y., $236,419,000; 
sank of Italy Tr. & Sav., S. F., $206,715,000; 
American Exchange Irving Trust, N. Y., 
$205,676,000; Chase National, N. Y., $106,- 
183,000; Bankers Trust, N. Y., $93,399,000; 
Guaranty Trust, N. Y. $82,495,000; Equitable 
Trust, N. Y., $67,538,000; Cont. & Com. Nat., 
Chicago, $60,148,000; Central Union Trust, 
N. Y., $58,237,000; Manhattan Company, N. 
Y., $58,025,000; Fidelity-Union Trust, New 
ark, N. J., $55,995,000; Hanover National, 
N. Y., $83,635,000, and Seaboard National, 
N. Y., $26,335,000. 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Com 
pany reported as of June 30, total resources 
of $85,222,000 and deposits of $74,839,000, the 
latter figure representing a gain of nearly 
five millions since the March 23d return. 

The National City Bank of New York 
reported total resources of $1,537,421,958 on 
June 30th, the largest total ever shown by 
an individual bank in the history of Amer 
ican banking. 
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'SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


S. W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts. 





OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 





GAINS REPORTED BY HIBERNIA BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 

The semi-annual statement of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans as of 
June 30th, exhibits total deposits of $51,119,- 
000, which in spite of disastrous flood con- 
ditions that prevailed for three months dur- 
ing the planting and growing season in Louis- 
iana and Mississippi, is an actual increase 
over the deposits one year ago when they 
stood at $50,700,000. The board of directors 
declared the usual quarterly dividend of 4% 
per cent out of the earnings and also 
the usual quarterly dividend on the sal- 
aries of all employees. The capital of the 
bank is $2,000,000, surplus $2,500,000, undi- 
vided profits and other reserves $417,000. To- 
tal resources are $58,800,000. 

It is interesting to note that the deposits 
of all the New Orleans banks on June 30th, 
despite the unfavorable conditions existing 
in the flooded areas up the river, actually 
show a slight increase over the deposits of 
June 30, 1926. The figures this year total 
$235,242.592, and those of last $235,207,660. 

The board of directors of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, Inc. of New Orleans, at a 
recent meeting appointed John A. MacLaren 
manager of the Atlanta Office of the company, 
and Miss W. M. Ivey as assistant manager. 
The board also appointed E, Cavanaugh as- 
sistant manager of the Chicago office. 


Waller Holladay, vice-president of the 
American National Bank and American Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va., was nominated as 
a candidate to the Virginia State Senate in 
the primaries held in Richmond. This is vir- 
tually a re-election as Mr. Holladay now rep- 
resents Richmond in the Senate, filling a va- 
caney in that body caused by the death of 
Senator Workman. 


sernard K. Marcus has been elected presi- 
dent of Bank of United States of New York. 





FIDELITY TRUST OF DETROIT ADDS 
TWO NEW DIRECTORS 

President Luther D. Thomas announces the 
election of new new directors for Fidelity 
Trust Company of Detroit, Mich., namely, 
William P. Holliday and Gilbert L. Daane. 

William P. Holliday has been identified 
with the business life of Detroit for the past 
half century. He has been president of the 
Holliday Paper Box Company, Central Sav- 
ings Bank of Detroit and the Detroit Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Company. At present he is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Central Savings Bank, and a director of the 
First National Bank. 

Gilbert L. Daane is a native of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., where he is president of the Grand 
Rapids Savings Bank. His first banking ex- 
perience was in the Commercial Savings Bank 
of Grand Rapids, twenty-two years ago. In 
1910, he helped organize the Michigan Ex- 
change Bank of Grand Rapids, where he 
served until his election to the vice-presidency 
of the Grand Rapids Savings Bank. In 1923, 
Mr. Daane became president of the bank. 


REVISION OF STANDARD TRADE AC- 
CEPTANCE FORM 

To meet objections and serious doubts as 
to negotiability raised by court decisions in 
several states, the Federal Reserve Board 
has recommended a change in the language 
of the standard trade acceptance form which 
has been in general use. The question as to 
negotiability is raised by the language of 
the present form which reads: 

“‘The obligation of the acceptor hereof 
arises out of the purchase of goods from the 
drawer, maturity being in conformity with 
the original terms of purchase.’ 

The Federal Reserve Board suggests sub- 
stitution of the following provision: 

“‘The transaction giving rise to this in- 
strument is the purchase of goods by the 
acceptor from the drawer.” 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

The June 30th statement of Title and Trust 
Company of Portland, Oregon reveals a con- 
tinued increase in the business of this com- 
pany. The capital stock of the company is 
$300,000 and surplus and undivided profits is 
now $314,469.55. 

This company is the largest title company 
in Oregon and maintains complete trust and 
escrow departments, but does not maintain 
any banking department and has no demand 
liabilities outstanding. The officers report a 
splendid increase in its trust business as well 
as in its escrow and title insurance depart- 
ments. 

The official staff is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Walter M. Daly, president; Earl C. 
Bronaugh, vice-president; Franklin T. Grif- 
fith, vice-president; William O. Daly, treas- 
urer; Albert T. Grutze, secretary and trust 
officer ; Chas. R. Moulton, assistant secretary 
and escrow officer; Edward T. Dwyer, as- 
sistant secretary and manager title depart- 
ment. 


OPERATIONS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


General Motors has plans in more than 
fifty cities of this country and overseas in 
which are built more than one million cars 
a year. Railroads collect in freight $72,250,- 
000 annually on the raw materials that go 
into the plants and on the finished cars that 
come out. The cars are sold by 18,000 deal- 
ers in 1083 countries. The wholesale value 
of exports exceeds 100 million dollars annu- 
ally. There are four million people driving 
General Motors cars today; and one out of 
three cars sold is now a General Motors car. 
There are 175,000 employees; 60,000 stock- 
holders; 4,600 concerns from which the cor- 
poration buys materials, and it transacts 
business with about 10,000 banks. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 








SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, is now fairly embarked 
upon the second quarter of century of sery- 
ice. Characteristic of the wholesome spirit 
of cooperation and good will which obtains 
in the management of this company, the 
silver anniversary was celebrated with a 
somewhat unusual banquet to which were 
invited not only officers and directors of the 
Plainfield Trust Company but also officers 
and directors of competing financial institu 
tions in Plainfield as well as a distinguished 
company of New York bankers. President 
Pond on that occasion was the recipient of 
a solid silver Tiffany punch bowl as a tribute 
to his seventeen years of faithful service 
with the institution. 

The latest financial statement of the Plain- 
field Trust Company shows resources of $23,- 
222,696 with deposits of $21,315,973, the 
latter showing increase of over $13,000,000 
since 1922. Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits amount to $1,819,378. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL AND FIRST 
WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY 


Combined resources of $110,160,935 are 
shown in the latest official financial state- 
ment of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee, including loans and discounts 
of $69,114,729; cash and due from banks and 
U. S. Treasury, $21,564,288; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities $9,170,457 and investment 
securities $6,201,955. Deposits total $94,067,- 
176. Capital is $6,000,000; surplus $4,000,- 
000 and undivided profits $1,028,467. 

The allied First Wisconsin Trust, which 
administers a large volume of fiduciary busi- 
ness, reports resources of $6,576,344 with 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus $1,000,000; un- 
divided profits $225,623 and reserve accounts 
$885,224. 
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LEWIS E. VAN AUSDOL 

The Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sustained the loss of one 
of its most valued and oldest officers when 
death claimed Lewis E. Van Ausdol, vice- 
president of the company on August 15th. 
Beginning his banking career in September, 
1870, he had been continuously in the service 
of the Third National Bank and its suc- 
cessors, the Fifth-Third National Bank, and 
the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, for 
fifty-seven years. In point of length of bank- 
ing service Mr. Van Ausdol shared honors in 
Cincinnati with Abram Wise of the First 
National Bank and Charles Bartlett, vice- 
president of the Central Trust Company. 

Mr. Van Ausdol was born in Cincinnati, 
April 28, 1850, and started with the old Third 
National as a messenger in September, 1870. 
He was an assistant cashier of the Third 
National when that institution was merged 
with the Fifth National in 1908, which office 
he continued to hold until July 13, 1920, 
when he was elected vice-president of the 
Fifth-Third National, continuing in this ea- 
pacity with the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company until his death. 

Mr. Van Ausdol was always very active in 
the affairs of the Cincinnati Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, having served in 
1901 as the first president of this organiza- 
tion. He is survived by his widow and one 
son, Charles F. Van Ausdol, of Seattle, Wash. 





SUCCESSFUL FIDUCIARY OPERATIONS 

While banking resources have increased to 
substantial proportions the Virginia Trust 
Company of Richmond Virginia has firmly 
adhered to its policy of making fiduciary 
administration its outstanding business. The 
result of such policy is evidenced by the 
large volume of trust business with invest- 
ments held in trust as executor, guardian, 
trustee, ete., aggregating over $30,000,000. 
The banking department reports resources of 
$5,505,244 with deposits of $5,304,194. Cap- 
ital is $1,000,000; earned surplus $1,500,000 
and undivided profits $232,608. The fine 
record of this company and its excellence of 
service are attributable in large measure to 
the guidance of its president Mr. Herbert W. 
Jackson. 

Announcement is made by the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., of 
the appointment of James A. Aitken as su- 
perintendent of the Inland Marine Depart- 
ment at the Western Department headquar- 
ters at Chicago, succeeding former Superin 
tendent Harold G. White, announcement of 
whose resignation was recently made. 
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In Chicago 


A Bank of Character 
and Strength—com- 
pletely equipped and 
officered in all de- 
partments of Com- 
mercial and Trust 
Banking—is ready to 
render real service 
to you. 


CENTRAL 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street 
at La Salle 
Chicago 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
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JOINS UNION TRUST COMPANY BOND 
DEPARTMENT 

Vice-President Charles H. Adams, in charge 
of the bond division of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, announces the association of 
Charles B. Hull with the bond department of 
the company. Mr. Hull has had a broad ex- 
perience in underwriting and selling bond is- 
sues in Michigan, having been actively en- 
gaged in the bond business in Detroit for the 
past seventeen years. For two years he 
served as secretary of the Michigan group of 
the Investment Bankers Association. He also 
served two years as president of the Bond 
Men’s Club of Detroit and was one of the 
organizers of that club. 





CHARLES B. HULL 


Who has become associated with the Bond Department of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit 


Mr. Hull, during his seventeen years of ac 
tivity in the business, was manager of the 
Detroit office of Lee, Higginson & Company 
of Boston and New York, and of Tillotson & 
Wolcott of Cleveland and for eight years was 
engaged in business for himself. 

In addition to his business activities in De- 
troit and throughout the country, Mr. Hull 
has always-taken an active part in the civic 
and social life of the city. 

Consolidation of the American Trust & 
Savings Bank and the Traders National Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala., has been effected. 
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DIRECTOR OF WASHINGTON LOAN & 
TRUST CO. 


Melville Bell Grosvenor has been elected 
to the directorate of the Washington Loan & 
Trust Company of Washington, D. C. His 
father is Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic Society and editor of 
the Geographic Magazine, the young man hav- 
ing a position with that publication. His 
grandfather was the late Alexander Graham 
Sell, inventor of the telephone, Mr. Grosve- 
nor’s election to the board is in line with the 
trust company’s policy of selecting new direc 
tors from the more prominent young men in 
the national capital. 


GILBREATH MADE BOND HEAD 

The appointment of W. S. Gilbreath, Jr., 
as manager of the bond department of the 
Security Trust Company of Detroit was an- 
nounced by President Albert E. Green, fol- 
lowing a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the company. The promotion fol- 
lowed the resignation of 8S. H. Hughes, for- 
mer manager of the department. Mr. Gil- 
breath has been associated with the trust 
company since 1922 and is well and favorably 
known in the investment and banking field. 















NEW PRESIDENT. FOR LIBERTY BANK OF 
BUFFALO 

George C. Kleindinst has been elected presi- 
dent of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding the late John A. Kloepfer. The new 
president started with the Liberty at the 
bottom of the ladder and is a native of Buf- 
falo. In 1919 he became vice-president and 
cashier of the bank and in more recent years 
was in charge of investments. Mr. Klein- 
dinst is also secretary and treasurer of the 
Liberty Bond and Share Corporation. 

The Liberty Bank of Buffalo also an- 
nounces that the office of trust officer was 
created and S. Grove MeClellan elected to 
that post. He joined the Liberty Bank staff 
in 1919 and at first had charge of the bank’s 
publicity. With the organization of the trust 
department in 1922, Mr. McClellan was ap- 
pointed as its manager and has remained in 
this capacity until the present time. Mr. 
McClellan has been a frequent contributor to 
TrusST COMPANIES Magazine. He is a native 
Buffalonian, attended Syracuse University, 
graduated in law from the University of 
Buffalo and is a member of the bar. He 
served with the old 74th Infantry on the 
Mexican border in 1916 and with the A. E. F. 
in France. 


A recent financial statement of the Liberty 
Bank shows total resources of $77,275,699; 
deposits $64,490,000, 

































GrorGE G. KLEINDINST 
Who has been elected President of Liberty Bank of Buffalo 
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First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL 


y m TRUST and SAVINGS 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 
the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of all American 


Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 
Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 


versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 
patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: SASKATOON, EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


Stock exchange activity and creation of 
new securities continue to provide transfer 
and trust departments with plenty of work. 
Following are recent announcements of the 
appointment of New York City trust com- 
panies and banks to act in various fiscal 
and fiduciary capacities for corporations: 

The Seaboard National Bank has been 
appointed transfer agent of preferred and 
common stocks of Pillsbury Flour Mills, Ine. ; 
transfer agent of the cumulative preferred 
stocks of class A common stock of Interna- 
tional Securities Corporation of America; 
co-transfer agent of preference stock of Cali- 
fornia Dairies, Inc.; registrar of the first 
preferred, second preferred and common 
stocks of Federated Business Publications, 
Inc.; agent to redeem 2,500 shares ($50 par 
value) 6 per cent non-cumulative preferred 
stock of White Deer Mountain Water Com- 
pany at 51. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for the voting 
trustees of the common stock of Paige-De- 
troit Motor Car Company; registrar of the 
common stock voting trust certificates of 
United States Leather Company. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed transfer agent of 
the capital stock of the Federated Business 
Publications, Inc.; registrar of voting trust 
certificates for prior preference and class A 
stock of the United States Leather Company. 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee for $5,000,000 
Municipality of Bogota Power an] Light Con- 
solidated Loan of 1927, 20-year external 6 
per cent secured sinking fund gold bonds due 
April 1, 1947: transfer agent for 25,000 
shares of preferred and 110,000 shares of 
common stock of Weber and Heilbroner, Ine. 

Bankers Trust Company of New York has 


been appointed registrar in New York for 
the capital stock of May Drug Stores Cor- 
poration. 

Empire Trust Company has been appointed 
registrar for Rainbow Luminous Products, 
Ine., Class A and Class B common stock. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has been appointed corporate trus- 
tee under first mortgage of the United Cres 
cent Dry Cleaning Corporation, covering an 
unlimited issue of serial gold bonds; trus- 
tee under indenture of the Jewish Educa- 
tional Association Mortgage Service, Inc., se- 
curing an unlimited issue of collateral trust 
bonds secured by mortgage on approved real 
estate: trustee under collateral trust inden- 
ture of the Fidelity Mortgage Guaranty Com 
pany covering an issue of serial collateral 
trust bonds; trustee under mortgage of Sutton 
Place Apartments, Inc., securing an issue of 
$950,000 First Mortgage Fee 534 per cent 
gold bond certificates, and $200,000 general 
mortgage fee 534 per cent serial coupon gold 
bonds, due serially to July 1, 1987, and July 1, 


1933, respectively. 


On September 1st, New York State banks, 
trust companies and national banking associ- 
ations will be required to file their first re- 
turns under the amended franchise tax law 
recently enacted by the State of New York. 

F. Dwight Conner, well-known for twenty- 
five years in bank advertising and extension 


circles, has been elected vice-president of 


Call’s Bankers Service Corporation, Savan- 
nah, Georgia and will manage the Chicago 
division of that organization’s field. 


The National American Company, Inc., has 
acquired contro] of the Terminal Trust Com- 
pany of New York with resources of approxi- 
mately $6,500,000. 








NEW DEVELOPMENT IN BURROUGHS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

An outstanding development in bank book- 
keeping machines is announced by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company in its new 
multiple register machine for commercial de- 
partment bookkeeping. The multiple register 
feature, from which the machine takes its 
name, is hailed as the greatest advancement 
in bookkeeping machines since the automatic 
subtracting mechanism was perfected in 1910. 
This new feature has made possible the com- 
bining of three bookkeeping operations into 
one, a feat that brings new efficiency to me- 
chanical accounting. 

In a single operation, the new machine 
writes the journal, posts the customer’s ac- 
count, either ledger card or statement, and 
its own work. Heretofore, each of 
these operations was handled separately. By 
combining the three into one, the machine 
the total number of mechanical 
bookkeeping operations. The multiple regis- 
ter feature consists of three extra 
adding built into the machine so 
that it carries forward three sets of totals. 
Besides the customary action of subtracting 
checks, adding deposits, and extending a new 
balance on each account, the new machine 
forward the individual totals of 
checks, of deposits, and of new balances for 
all accounts. This eliminates the necessity 
of adding these separately to establish proof 
of accuracy. 

Since totals are carried forward 
throughout the posting run, proving 
becomes a by-product of the posting operation. 
Thus if an made, it can be traced 
to a particular item at once by reference to 
the journal and the ledger card without end- 
less checking. Greater bookkeeping speed is 
claimed for the new machine, as well as a 
prompter and more positive proof. 


proves 
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CORPORATE VS. INDIVIDUAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF ESTATES 

The advantages of corporate administra- 
tion of estates as against the appointment of 
individuals as executor or trustee were dis- 
cussed by Ernest L. Colegrove, assistant trust 
officer of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, in an address before the conven- 
tion of the Iowa Bankers Association at Des 
Moines recently. Financial responsibility, 
greater experience, composite judgment, and 
more complete investment knowledge were 
among the advantages claimed for the cor- 
porate executor or trustee by Mr. Colegrove. 

In pointing out that the efficient handling 
of estates was an intricate business requiring 
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Guaranteed Safety 
and 6% 


Empire BONDS combine a 

degree of safety and liberal yield 

unmatched in mortgage loans: 

— Guaranteed by one or more strong 
surety companies. 

— Legal for trust funds. 


— Independently trusteed by a large 
bank or trust company. 


— Secured by a closed first mortgage on 
income-earning real estate in leading 
American cities, 


— Yield 6%. 


Make this strict standard of safety and 
income your own standard for profit- 
able investments. 


Empire 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
National City Building, 42nd St.at Madison Ave., NewYork 








a vast amount of time and attention to de- 
tail, Mr. Colegrove called attention to the fact 
that the individual called upon to handle such 
duties usually had a business of his own to 
conduct; that it might be necessary for him 
to be absent frequently for long periods; that 
he might die or be incapacitated by illness; 
and showed why the trust coupany or bank 
was subject to none of these objections. 

He compared the long experience of trust 
companies with the sometimes meagre estate 
experience of the individual; weighed the 
value of the investment knowledge of a finan- 
cial institution with the financial opinion of 
a single individual; compared the corporate 
fiduciary facilities for keeping records with 
the hardship that such a necessity usually 
brings to the individual executor or trustee; 
and cited the continuity of operation inher- 
ent to the corporate fiduciary as against de- 
pendence on the life or continued ability of 
a friend or relative. 


J. Edward Schneider, formerly vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Industrial Trust, 
Title and Savings Company of Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of that institution, 
succeeding John S. Bowker, who was made 


chairman of the board. 
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Nelson S. Gustin 
Co., Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 
Complete information 
upon request. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 
BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 


AVERAGE SIZE OF PERSONAL TRUSTS 


In an excellent article on “Protecting the 
Beneficiary of a Personal Trust,” appearing 
in the house organ of the Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Company, Mr. Charles V. Smith, 
vice-president and trust officer of the com- 
pany, contrasts the safety of personal trusts 
when administered by trust companies with 
the evidences of losses and defaults of indi- 
vidual trusteeship. He says in part: 

“Because of organization and because of 
the volume which it accumulates, the trust 
companies can manage personal trust busi- 
ness more efficiently and more economically 
than can any individual. The larger the 
volume of trust business of the modern trust 
company, the more efficient should be its 
service and the more economical its ad- 
ministration. 

“The trust companies of this country, in 
general, have a fixed policy under which they 
accept personal trust business both large and 
small. Statistics have proved that as much 
as 50 per cent in number of personal trusts 
accumulated by trust companies average in 
value less than $10,000. Fees are fixed ordi- 
narily upon the amount of income received 
by the trust or on a basis of a fraction of 
one per cent of the principal per annum. 
The net profit to a trust ccmpany on trusts 
of less than $25,000 is negligible, but even 
the small trust is aceeptable to the trust 
company; it attracts other business, it helps 
in making up a volume, and assists in pay- 
ing the overhead in the carrying on of such 
business.” 
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Trust Department 
Systems 


Consultant Service 


Study Courses 


R. R. BIXBY, inc. 


NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 





DIVIDENDS WITH BORROWED CASH 

Sometimes circumstances arise which jus- 
tify the directors of a corporation, in their 
opinion, in borrowing the money with which 
to pay dividends. This is, in fact, quite fre- 
quently the case with companies which have 
to contend with wide seasoned fluctuations 
and with companies which normally operate 
with a small working capital. A case which 
aroused a great deal of discussion in finan- 
cial circles occurred in 1913, when the man- 
agement of the American Can Company de- 
cided that the time had arrived when it was 
advisable to pay up a portion of the dividend 
claims on its preferred stock issue, which 
had been accumulating over a period of sev- 
eral years. The company sold an issue of 
$14,000,000 5 per cent debenture bonds and 
with the cash proceeds paid a 24 per cent 
dividend on preferred stock. The consensus 
of opinion among conservative judges, it may 
safely be said, was that it would have been 
far wiser to have paid off the arrears of 
preferred dividends gradually out of profits 
as they accumulated.—(The Cashier.) 


The trust department of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A. reports total trust funds of 
$10,699,000 and corporate trusts $13,242,000. 
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Legal Decisions 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


and Discussion 


Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of **Trust Company Law”’ 








[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


DEED OF TRUST CONSTRUED 

A father made a deed of trust to a cor- 
poration as trustee for the benefit of himself, 
his children and certain relatives. He pro 
vided for the devolution of the principal of 
a son’s share in case the son died without 
leaving descendants, viz: “If he dies with- 
out leaving descendants, then the whole of 
his share shall be distributed among his 
nephews and nieces then living, and the 
descendants then living of his deceased 
nephews and nieces per stirpes.” The son 
died without descendants and leaving sixteen 
nephews and nieces. The question presented 
was “Do the words ‘per stirpes’ apply to 
the nephews and nieces, making their par- 
ents the stock; or do they apply to the de 
scendants, the nephews and nieces being the 
stocks?’ Held: That the remainder in the 
son’s share should go to the nephews and 
nieces directly through the son and not to 
his sisters. That the settler did not con- 
sider the nephews and nieces as representing 
their respective parents, but as representing 
their uncle, and to him they were all alike 
related. Safe Deposit &€ Trust Co. of Balti- 
more vs. Lycett, Ct. of Appeals. Md. (44103) 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEE 

Held that where a husband and wife en- 
tered into an agreement with a_ trustee, 
whereby a conveyance of the life interest in 
certain lands owned by the husband was 
made to the trustee for the purpose of set- 
ting aside a yearly income from the rents 
and profits of the land for the separate use 
and maintenance of the wife and _ her 
daughter, and where the husband and wife 
were afterwards divorced, and where there- 
after in the course of time, the wife exe- 
cuted requests and orders to the trustee to 
pay rent money to the former husband which 
orders were by the trustee complied with, 
held, that the wife was not in position to 
claim that her requests and orders were 


OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


void; and held, further, that inasmuch as 
the trustee paid out such sums of money on 
the requests and orders of the beneficiary, 
the beneficiary was estopped from again col- 
lecting such sums from the trustee. Clark 
vs. Clark. Sup. Ct. Kan. (43S90-A). 


VALID CHARITABLE TRUST 

Where testatrix directed her trustee to 
pay over and apply a certain balance of the 
net income of her estate to such institution 
or institutions in Rhode Island, as in its sole 
discretion, it shall deem proper, provided 
that said institutions shall be recognized by 
the board of education of said state and 
shall have an established course in either 
technical, industrial, household or domestic 
training, held that this constituted a valid 
charitable trust. Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co. vs. Metcalf. Sup. Ct. R. I. (438432). 


CHECK SIGNED IN FIDUCIARY CAPACITY 

Hield that a check signed by an officer of 
a corporation or by one in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity, payable to the officer or trustee per- 
sonally from the deposit of funds of the 
corporation or trust estate, is not in itself 
notice of improper conduct sufficient to put 
the holder on inquiry. The only infirmity in 
the checks was the officer’s intent to use the 
proceeds for his own and not for the purposes 
of the company. Their form was not suffi- 
cient evidence of that infirmity to show that 
the bank had knowledge of facts such that 
its action in dealing with them amounted to 
bad faith. Hastern Mutual Ins. Co. vs. At- 
lantic Nat'l Bk. Sup. Jud. Ct. Mass. (48708). 


DEPOSITS IN TRUST COMPANY 
Where decedent made deposits in a trust 
company payable to his children, a separate 
account for each child, payable to himself 
and a child- named therein “as joint tenants 
payable to the survivor” and took the de- 
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ANKS in other parts of the United 
States, which need, from time to 
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time, to employ the banking, trust 
and collection facilities of a Los Angeles 
institution, have learned that from Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank they obtain 
a service which includes a widespread 
covering of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Area, through 52 Branches, a well- 
organized Credit Department, a strong 
and capable investment subsidiary 
(Security Company) and a Department 
of Research, operated by trained 


economists. 








Resources Over $250,000,000 
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posit books to his daughter’s home, told her 
“at any time you children want this money 
you can get it,’ and at his daughter’s re- 
quest placed the deposit books in his safe 
deposit box, of which his daughter had the 
keys, held that such deposits were gifts inter 
vivos. McKenna vs. McKenna. Sup. Jud. Ct. 
Mass. (48259). 





SUCCESSOR TRUSTEE 

Held that a codicil to a will naming an 
executor and trustee to act under the will 
“in consequence of” the death of the first- 
named executor and trustee means that he 
is to act as such in event of the death of the 
first named, and not as a statement that the 
first-named executor and trustee having died 
the second is thereby appointed, where the 
fact that the first-named executor was still 
living was known to the testatrix of the 
will, and his signature appeared thereon as 
a witness to a subsequent codicil. In Matter 
of Spaulding. Ct. of Appeals, Calif. 2nd Dist. 
Div, 2. (44220). 





The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tarentum, Pa., has received authority 
from the Federal Reserve Board to exercise 
full trust powers. 


STUDY OF LIFE INSURANCE VALUES 
There is a startling discrepancy between 
the amount of insurance carried on life 
values and the amount carried upon prop- 
erty values which is probably due to a mis- 
taken idea that life insurance is something 
vague and indefinite. One of the most in- 
structive studies as to life values in relation 
to insurance is that prepared by Dr. 8S. 5. 
Huebner, Ph.D., professor of Insurance and 
Commerce at the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The treatise was prepared at the 
request of William Robert Wilson, president 
of the Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 
and published by the company in booklet 
form. It is well worth reading by all those 
engaged in life insurance business and es- 
pecially by banks and trust companies inter- 
ested in developing life insurance trusts. 
The New York State Bankers Association 
adopted a resolution at the recent annual 
convention approving in principle such 
changes in the New York banking law as will 
permit the investment by savings banks and 
trustees in telephone, gas, electric light and 


power bonds as well as in railroad equipment 


obligations, subject to proper restrictions. 
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PROSPECTS FOR REDUCTION OF FEDERAL TAXES ON 


INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION INCOME 


JAMES DUNN, Jr. 
Vice-president and Tax Consultant, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 





With an unprecedented U. S. Treasury 
surplus of nearly $600,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year and prospects for another large 
surplus in 1928, attention of tax payers may 
be directed to the possibility not 
lower individual income taxes but for a re- 
duction, for the first time, of the federal in- 
Although virtu- 
ally all other forms of federal taxation have 
been scaled down from time to time, the levy 
on the income of corporations not only has 
never reduced but actually has 
The present blanket rate is 13% 


only of 


come tax on corporations. 


been been 
increased. 
per 

A larger proportion of our population 
would benefit more from a reduction of this 
tax than from any other kind of reduction. 
Indeed, ninety-five per cent of any further 
reductions on individual income tax would 
apply to probably less than one per cent of 
the population. A lowering of the levy on 
the corporations, however, would benefit 
virtually the entire tax-paying public. Be- 
cause of its label and because it is paid by 
the corporation direct, the public has the 
wrong conception as to how it is affected by 
the federal income tax on corporations. It 
is not the impersonal tax that the public 
thinks it is, for it enters into the price of 
the articles produced and the service ren- 
dered to the public, by reason of being added 
to the overhead of the corporations. And it 
must be borne in mind that this tax exceeds 


cent. 





the total 
tax. In 


by far 
income 


of the individual 
fact, the corporations of 
seven states alone pay more in taxes to the 
government than all of the individual tax- 
payers of the country. 


amount 


The corporation tax operates as a penalty 
on the person who has invested in corpora- 
tion stocks. He must pay a rate amounting, 
in some cases, to three times as much as the 
individual deriving a similar income from 
other forms of investment. The corporation 
tax penalizes for the mere act of 
incorporation. Its blanket rate of taxation 
particularly heavy burden on the 
small concern and it operates to the disad- 
vantage of incorporated companies in con- 
tradistinction to those not incorporated and 
consequently taxed at the individual rate. 

There are indications that the tax authori- 
ties at Washington contemplate recommend- 
ing the reduction of the income tax on cor- 
porations, not only because of its inequalities 
and inconsistencies, but because of the larger 
benefits that will result to the public gener- 
ally from the lowering of the present blanket 
rate. 


income 


places a 


Col LL. P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, has been made an 
honorary member of the State Statistical 
Council of Czecho-Slovakia. He has also 
been elected president of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association of Cleveland. 
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FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
ESTABLISHES CITY-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, recently announced the 
establishment of the first city-wide banking 
service in New Jersey by the merger of six 
of the more important banks of Newark 
under its own name. William Scheerer is 
chairman of the board and Uzal H. McCarter, 
president of the institution. 

The first statement was published, showing 
the condition of the bank at the close of 
business June 30th. Deposits were $130.- 
050,276.37 and total resources $145,181,694. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits were 
$13,984,679.01. The deposits are exceeded by 
only one bank outside of New York City in 
the Second Federal Reserve district. They 
place the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
among the first forty largest banks in Amer- 
ica, by far the largest number of which are 
located in New York City. The Fidelity 
Union is by all odds the largest bank in New 
Jersey. 

The merger is the result of twenty-five 
years’ effort on the part of President Me- 
Carter and his associates to give New Jersey 
a practical, sound branch banking system. 
The Fidelity Union has been one of the im- 
portant advocates of branch banking for 
many years, and has owned affiliated com- 
panies in various parts of the state. About 
five years ago the idea of a state-wide bank- 
ing system was abandoned, largely because 
at that time it seemed that the larger growth 
of New Jersey was tending to become met- 
ropolitan in character. Plans for a city-wide 
system were discussed and laid. Two small 
institutions were organized by the company 
in strategic locations, and senior officers of 
the Fidelity Union were put in charge of 
each, serving as officers and members of the 
board of directors. In the spring of 1926, 
President McCarter by a series of unlooked 
for negotiations, purchased the stock of three 
of the largest and most successful community 
banks in Newark, announcing that these 
would later be merged with the Fidelity 
Union, together with the two banks it already 
owned as branches under the terms of the 
MacFadden Bill then pending in Congress. 

Two characteristics were common to each 
of the institutions purchased. Each was in 
a growing and important section of the city 
of Newark, and each was headed by veteran 
and trained bankers. This coup gave the 
Fidelity Union a complete coverage of the 


city so far as the present and future was 
concerned. In addition, it forestalled the 
charge so often made against branch bank 
ing, namely that the branch is in the hands 
of men who could not head it if it were a 
separate institution. The officers secured by 
the Fidelity Union were the outstanding 
bankers of. Newark, each of whom had 
demonstrated his ability by building up and 
managing a large, successful bank. 

Under the plan of organization recently an- 
nounced by President McCarter, each of the 
officers of the merged institutions becomes an 
officer of the Fidelity Union Trust Company. 
Members of the former boards of directors 
become members of advisory boards, and 
each will continue to serve his respective 
institution. 

Senior officers are: William Scheerer, 
chairman of board; Uzal H. McCarter, presi- 
dent; J. H. Bacheller, vice-president; Paul 
C. Downing, vice-president; Charles H. Im- 
hoff, vice-president; Oscar H. Merz, vice- 
president; Charles Niebling, vice-president ; 


UzaL H. McCarter 
President, Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 
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THE ABOVE GROUPING SHOWS FOUR OF THE SIX BANKS CONSOLIDATED WITH 

THE FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J., AND CONDUCTED 

AS BRANCHES, PROVIDING A CITY WIDE SERVICE. UPPER LEFT INSERT: 

NORTH END BRANCH; UPPER RIGHT: CITY TRUST BRANCH; CENTER: EN- 

TRANCE TO MAIN OFFICE; LOWER LEFT: CITIZENS BRANCH AND LOWER 
RIGHT: IRONBOUND BRANCH. 
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William C. Pearson, vice-president; Edward 
A. Pruden, vice-president and trust officer; 
Louis Hood, general counsel; Edward L. 
Arnold, assistant vice-president; Harry M. 
Biggin, assistant vice-president; E. S. Carr, 
assistant vice-president; Charles W. Holweg, 
assistant vice-president; Charles Kammer, 
assistant vice-president; R. Keisler, Jr., as- 
sistant vice-president; F. D. MacFadden, 
assistant vice-president; Charles G. Meier- 
dierck, assistant vice-president; C. B. Mur- 
ray, assistant vice-president; John Neville, 
assistant vice-president; Robert G. Peace, 
assistant vice-president and secretary; R. 
Richards, assistant vice-president; Henry 
Schneider, assistant vice-president; Roy F. 
Duke, treasurer. 

Directors are: J. H. Bacheller, John J. 
Brown, Morrison C, Colyer, Franklin Conklin, 
Paul C. Downing, Abram Feist, Herbert P. 
Gleason, J. Lewis Hay, Edgar W. Heller, 
Louis Hood, Charles H. Imhoff, Henry M. 
Keasbey, John L. Kuser, Carl H. Lester, 
Thomas N. McCarter, Uzal H. McCarter, 
Charles Niebling, William Halsey Peck, Ed- 
ward A. Pruden, A. Duncan Reid, Paul R. 
Scheerer, William Scheerer, Edmund W. 
Wakelee, William J. Wilson, Theodore M. 
Woodland, C. Edwin Young, Perey 8. Young, 
Roger Young. 

Advisory boards consist of the following: 
Ironbound Trust Branch—J. H. Bacheller, 
Franklin Conklin, Frederick L. Eberhardt, 
A. V. Hamburg, Charles E. Hetzel, Richard 
C. Jenkinson, R. Keisler, Jr., F. D. MacFad- 
den, Uzal H. McCarter, August Merz, Theo- 
dore S. Miller, Albert G. Scherer, W. W. 
Trimpi. American Branch—Adelbert Baier, 
William C. Barkhorn, Conrad J. Brotherly, 
Charles Niebling, James V. Padula, Charles 
Stopper, John U. Weber, Joseph G. Wolber. 
City Trust Branch—R. N. Brundage, E. 8. 
Carr, Morrison C Colyer, Oscar H. Condit, 
John F. Conroy, Robert Crabb, Laban W. 
Dennis, Benjamin F. Edsall, John B. Foster, 
L. William Horr, William A. Jones, Joseph 
H. Lucking, William C Pearson, William 
Halsey Peck, William Talbot, Frank Vander- 
poel, Peter T. Wood. North End Branch— 
Percy Ballantine, John A. Bernhard, Charles 
A. Carrigan, Paul C. Downing, Gustave W. 
Gehin, Lawrence M. Hicks, George W. W. 
Porter, Stuart A. Young. Citizens Branch— 
Theodore Hess, Oscar H. Merz, J. Franklin 
Perry, Stanley A. Rutz, Jacob L. Schwarz. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent of the preferred 
stock of the Detroit International Bridge 
Company. 


Lumbermens Trust 


Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Operating in 
Oregon and Washington 
Invites correspondence from 
Banks, Trust Companies and 
Corporations requiring either 
financial or fiduciary facilities 


in this territory. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$873,879.95 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








BOSTON BANKING HOUSES ORGANIZE 
TRUST COMPANIES 

An interesting recent development in Bos- 
ton is the organization of trust companies 
by interests affiliated with two of the largest 
banking houses of the city, namely Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Howard N. Flanders, one of the partners of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Peabody Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, incorporated with $200,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. The other officers and di- 
rectors all have been associated with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. for many years and most of 
them are partners of the firm. They are: 
Vice-president, William B. Snow, Jr., and 
Robert H. Storer; trust officers, Vincent 
Farnsworth and Willism B. Snow, Jr.; as 
sistant trust officer, Norman W. Hall; treas- 
urer, John A. Remick; assistant treasurer, 
William N. Oedel; secretary, E. Merrill Dar- 
ling: directors, Frank G. Webster, Robert 
Winsor, William Endicott, Charles 8S. Sar- 
gent, William L. Benedict, William Holway 
Hill, Howard N. Flanders, Graham B. Blaine 
and Alexander Winsor. 

The Lee Higginson Trust Company has 
been formed by members of the firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. 
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IMPRESSIVE PROPORTIONS AND DESIGN OF CHASE NATIONAL 
BANK’S NEW HOME 


Visualized evidence of the growing domi- 
nance of lower Manhattan as the center of 
world banking is conveyed by the colossal 
and awe inspiring temples of finance which 
are rising to ever greater heights and pro- 
portions. According to details of architec- 
ture and construction recently made public 
by chairman of the board, Albert H. Wiggin, 
the new home of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, now in course of erection, will 
not only be impressive in size and height, 
but also in its artistic and wsthetic aspects. 
Achievements of Old World construction will 
be combined with the modern of the New 
World, producing a result both pleasing to 
the artistic sense and giving an impression 
of strength and durability which is sugges- 
tive of the career and growth of the Chase 
National Bank. 

Announcement of the plans for the new 
Bank building in the heart of the 
financial district, comes within than a 
month of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
National Bank and the elapse of a 


Chase 


less 


Chase 


half century since John Thompson founded 
the bank which was named after his friend, 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury 


under Lincoln. The new building 
the center of activity for an organization 
including twenty-three branch offices, of 
which three offices are located in foreign 
From this palatial center also will be 
managed the huge resources of an institution 
which recently entered the billion dollar class 
in combined and therefore 
as the bank in the 
States. 

The new Chase Bank Building will have 
frontage on Nassau, Pine and Cedar streets, 
rising to a height of thirty-eight stories, be- 
side which the adjoining old Sub-Treasury 
Building will have pigmy proportions. The 
bank will occupy the first twelve stories 

the street level, the entire space of 
eighty feet below the street level for vaults 
and two floors in the tower. The latter will 
be the pinnacle of a building rising to a 
height of 478 feet. The outer design of the 
building will be something unique in 
scraper construction, suggestive of the 
pyramids of Egypt. The Egyptian 
influence of architecture will also be carried 
on in the great rectangular portal and the 
porticos and cornices of the building, orna- 
mented with stone sphinxes. 

The main entrance will be on Pine street 
near Nassau, with entrances to the building 


will be 


cities. 


resources 


largest 


ranks 


second United 


above 


sky- 


stepped 


on both Cedar and Pine streets. The main 
banking room and officers’ platform will be 
raised five feet above the level of the street 
and will be one hundred and thirty-four feet 
in length, sixty-five feet in width, and twenty- 
nine feet in height. Just below this room 
will be located the paying and receiving tel- 
lers, customers’ securities, brokers’ loan and 
other departments which must be of easy 
access to the public. The three floors di- 
rectly below this will be devoted to extensive 
vaults, which will be constructed and 
equipped with the most modern safeguards 
and will be built to resist every known 
method of attack. In addition to the vault 
space necessary to conduct the business of 
the bank, a vault will be reserved for cus- 
tomers of the Chase Safe Deposit Company. 
Coupon booths and committee rooms, as well 
as private yaults and individual boxes, will 
be provided in an installation planned for 
the greatest possible convenience to the pub- 
lic. The remainder of the basement floors 
will be occupied by storage and mechanical 
facilities, which will take up the entire vol- 
ume of the property down into the natural 
rock eighty feet below the level of the street. 
Nineteen modern elevators will be installed 
to furnish rapid transportation within the 
building. 

The last official report of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, for the first time, brought the 
institution into the billion dollar class, which 
it shares alone with the National City Bank. 
The June 30th statement showed resources 
of $1,042,513,993, representing an increase of 
$159,679,000 since the previous March figures. 


PITTSBURGH TRUST COMPANY 

The Pittsburgh Trust Company, headed by 
President Louis H. Gethoefer, reports re- 
sources of $23,139,404 with deposits amount- 
ing to $17,702,149. Capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus $2,000,000 and undivided profits $643,- 
551. Estates and voluntary trusts under 
administration total $8,995,675. The com- 
pany also reports corporate trusts to secure 
issues of bonds, including equipment trusts, 
of $22,452,000 and securities deposited to se- 
cure issues of collateral trust $12,- 
273,854. 


bonds, 


Arnulf Ueland, for eight years associated 
with the Midland National Bank & Trust 
Company of Minneapolis, has been promoted 
from assistant cashier and assistant credit 
manager to credit manager. 
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Main Orrice 
240 Broadway 


E invite accounts of banks, corporations, firms 
and individuals, affording them in addition 
to every financing facility, the varied services of a 
banking and trust institution of international scope. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





TRUST COMPANIES 


New York 


THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK 

The business outlook is still favorable and 
experts in various branches of industry look 
for a continuance of fairly active trade for 
time to and predict a normal 
expansion of business in the autumn. After 
that the situation may be more affected by 
world conditions which 
long in advance. There bas been some con- 
traction in manufacturing operations and 
those at the head of important merchandis- 
ing enterprises have been careful to restrict 
inventory engagements to actual consumptive 
requirements. These tendencies have led to 
an increased competition in branches of in- 
dustry which a ago had more 
orders on hand than they could conveniently 
handle. The situation in this 
changed somewhat radically and it is the 
testimony of business experts in various lines 
that the difficulties of making heavy future 
commitments in a falling com- 
modity prices has increased the hazards of 
mercantile operations in lines appre- 
ciably. 


some come, 


cannot be forecast 


year or so 


respect has 


season of 
some 


One saving factor continues to be the rela- 
tively high purchasing power of the nation 
as a whole. This has been really astonish- 
ing and accounts for the progressive liquida- 
tion of installment indebtedness as the de- 
ferred payment engagements mature. The 
volume of these installment credits is enor- 
mous as the service has been extended to 
virtually every branch of merchandising, 
whereas a few years ago it was confined 
largely to the automobile trade and the sale 
of expensive books, life insurance, and sew- 
ing machines. It is clear that the expansion 
of American deferred payment methods to 
the foreign selling plans of our automobile 
manufacturers has been an important factor 
making for larger exports sales of American 
motor cars.—(From review issued by Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York.) 





SOME NOTABLE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY DIVIDEND RECORDS 


There are twelve banks and trust com- 
panies in New York City which have main- 
tained unbroken dividend since 
Pre-Ciyil War days and through 
the various panics, as well as the severe 
deflation period following the World War 
The bank of New York & Trust occu- 
pies leading place for continuous dividend 
payments, paying its first dividend in 1784, 
and throughout the intervening 143 years it 
and bank, The Bank of New 
York & Trust Company has never missed a 
dividend. From the records available it is 
learned that the Phenix Bank initiated divi- 
dend payments “shortly after the War of 
1812” and the Chatham Bank “shortly before 
the Civil War.” Those two institutions were 
the progenitors of the present Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company. 


records 
preserved 


boom, 


its successor 


The National Bank of Commerce has paid 


dividends without a break since 1840, long 
before the Mexican War. The record of 
Bank of America and Bank of the Manhattan 
Company reaches back to 1848, although the 
Manhattan Company initiated dividend pay- 
ments in 1804 and has paid continuously ever 
since, with the exception of a break of four 
years in the early forties. These back divi- 
dends were paid some years later. 

Corn Exchange has paid dividends since 
1854, United States Trust since 1856, Na- 
tional Park since 1857, Hanover since 1859, 
Farmers Loan & Trust since 1860, and First 
National since 1864. There is a long list of 
banks which have unbroken records of from 
twenty to fifty years, prominent among 
which are Central Union, National City, 
Chase, Seaboard, Guaranty Trust, United 
States Mortgage & Trust, Equitable, Bankers, 
New York Trust and Empire Trust. 


Deposits of the 130 trust companies in New 
York State totaled $5,017,773.25 as of June 
30, 1927. 














Established 1856 


Collection of Income. 
Customers. 
at moderate rental. 
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EARNINGS OF NATIONAL PARK BANK 
Analysis of the capital stock yield, sub- 
scription rights exercised and price apprecia- 
tion, the capital stock of the National Park 
Bank of New York represents a gross profit 
since June, 1902 of approximately 250 per 
cent, or an average annual increment of 
about 10 per cent. The latest June 30th, 
statement of financial condition shows that 
during the preceding twelve months the earn- 
ings per share on capital amounted to 27.66 
per cent. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $24,517,700, with deposits 
amounting to $1638,580,000. During the year 
ended June 30, last, dividends of $2,400,000 
were distributed, leaving $366,000 added to 
surplus and undivided profits. 

Officers of the National Park Bank of New 
York recently were hosts at a luncheon given 
to the Honorable John E. Martineau, Gover- 
nor of the State of Arkansas and other state 
officials who came to New York for the pur- 
pose of signing and delivering $13,000,000. in 
Arkansas State Highway Bonds, to the pur- 
chasers, the National Park Bank. Charles 
S. McCain, vice-president of the National 
Park Bank, which is the New York Fiscal 
Agent of the State of Arkansas, was for- 
merly president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of Little Rock. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. 
Banking In All Its Branches 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate 
and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; 
Investment Service for 
Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults | 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 4 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBert G. THORNE 
THOMAS F, VIETOR 

JoHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JoserH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. 
Davip M. Goopricu 
EuGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 

Joun H. FULTON 

FRANK L. POLK 
BENJAMIN Joy 
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GROWTH AND EARNINGS OF CENTRAL 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York maintains an exceptional record for 
growth and earning capacity. During the 
twelve months ended last June 30th, deposits 
increased from $272,041,000 to $330,278,592; 
resources increased from $333,592,459 to 
$401,324,853. During the same period undi- 
vided profits show an increase from $3,177,- 
234 to $7,897,473. 

The Central Union Trust Company is one 
of the leaders among New York banks and 
trust companies in point of earnings during 
the last year. Comparison of the June 30th 
figures shows earnings of $8,720,000 or 2.76 
per cent on average net funds of $317,120,000. 
The capital is $12,500,000 and the earnings 
were equal to 69.8 per cent on this 
Dividends of $4,000,000 were paid during 
the year and $4,720,000 added to surplus 
profits, which now amounts to $32,897,000. 
The earnings on combined capital and sur- 
plus profits were equal to 21.4 per cent, and 
the bid price of the stock is $1,120 a share. 


sum. 


The Farmers Loan & 
New York reported on 
sources of $192,672,293; 
776; capital $10,000,000 ; 
vided profits $20,979,530. 


Trust Company of 
June 30, total re- 
deposits $144,356,- 
surplus and undi- 
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COMPANIES 


The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS... 
DEPOSITS 
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$27,000,000 
cyan . $240,000,000 


64 Branches hacestiedh in _ eine of the City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


VALUABLE “RIGHTS” ATTEND CAPITAL INCREASE OF 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 


One of the largest distributions on record 
to bank stockholders is provided by the in- 
capital of the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York from $6,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000 which was approved by shareholders at 
a meeting on August Sth and authorized by 
the board of directors on July 7th. The price 
for the new stock will be at $100 a share on 
the basis of one share of additional stock for 
every three shares owned by the stockholder. 
The difference between the price at which 
the new stock will go to the shareholders and 
the market price of Seaboard stock repre- 
sents a profit to subscribing shareholders of 
than $16,000,000. The right to 
scribe to the new stock accrued to 
holders of record as of August 
pires on September 8, 1927. Prior to an- 
nouncement of the stock increase ratifica- 
tion the stock of the Seaboard was quoted in 
the market at $910 share bid and $930 asked. 
Rights were quoted at a level slightly above 
$200. Three rights are required to buy one 
of the new stock. It is expected that 
the Seaboard will maintain the annual divi- 
dend of 16 per cent on the increased capitali- 
zation. 

The June 30th financial statement of the 
Seaboard National showed surplus of $8,000,- 
000 and undivided profits of $3,770,149 after 
deducting the July dividend payment of 
$240,000 and aside from an item of $325,- 
000 carried as unearned discount. Total re- 
sources of the bank amounted on June 30th 
to $217,842,000 with deposits of $183,318,000. 
Comparative figures show that the Seaboard 
has experienced exceptional growth and earn- 
ing capacity under the administration of 
President Chellis A. Austin. 

In connection with the earlier announce- 
ment of the action of the board of directors 
on the stock increase, President Austin indi- 
cated that the directors have also approved, 


crease in 


more sub- 
share- 


Sth and ex- 


share 


in principle, of a 
of an affiliated investment 
power to make investments which are not 
ordinarily available to a national bank. The 
details of the plan are under consideration. 
In general, it provides for the organization 
of the new company with a capital of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 to be set aside by the 
bank for that purpose, without expense to its 
shareholders. The shares of the new com 
pany will be deposited and held for the ac 
count of the shareholders of the bank, shar< 
for share, so that the stock of the new com 
pany will not be independently transferable 


the organization 
company with 


plan for 


PROMOTIONS AT AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST 

Wallace Benedict, Alexander G. 
Harold ID. Pennington 
by the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York, to assistant vice- 
presidents, and Henry C. Betjemann, Wil- 
liam Macalister, Jr., and Eugene G. Mahoney 
have been appointed to assistant secretaries. 
Mr. Benedict is attached to the company’s 
general coordinating office. Mr. Irvine, who 
was an assistant secretary, is at the Twenty- 
eighth street office. Mr. Pennington, who 
also was an assistant secretary, is stationed 
at the American Exchange office. Mr. 
Mahoney is at the Fifth avenue office and 
Messrs. Betjemann and Macalister at the 
Columbia office. 


Irvine and 
have been promoted 


In connection with the last quarterly divi- 
dend of 6 per cent the board of trustees of 


the Brooklyn Trust Company declared an 
extra dividend of 3 per cent. The June 30th 
financial statement shows resources of $78, 
892,000; deposits $70,205,000; capital $2,000,- 
000; surplus $3,500,000 and undivided profits 
of $1,994,056. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $26,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


38 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 


NEW UNITS ACQUIRED BY MANUFAC.- 


TURERS TRUST COMPANY 

The recently effected merger of the Stand- 
ard Bank and the Commonwealth Bank with 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York gives the latter organization seven new 
units and making a total of twenty-two com- 
plete units which provide a service covering 
important centers in all the boroughs of 
Greater New York. The Commonwealth Bank 
maintained five offices, three in Manhattan, 
one in Brooklyn and one in the Bronx which 
have become part of the city-wide organiza- 
tion of the Manufacturers and adds deposits 
of about $22,000,000. The Standard Bank 
comes into the Manufacturers group with 
two offices in Manhattan and deposits of 
about $10,000,000. 

This latest triple merger enhances the re- 
sources of the Manufacturers Trust Company 
to an aggregate of approximately $275,000,- 
000 with combined capital and surplus of 
$43,000,000. The merger involved an _ in- 
crease in the capital of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company from $10,000,000 to $15,250,- 
000 and the sale of 25,000 new shares offered 
to present stockholders at $450 per share. 
Richard M. Lederer, president of the Stand- 
ard Bank and Edwin J. Bienecke, chairman 
of the Commonwealth Bank become members 
of the board of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. 

Under the management of 
President Nathan S. Jonas the Manufacturers 
Trust Company has contributed one of the 
most notable chapters to the history of bank- 
ing growth in New York. The latest opera- 
tion represents the eleventh and twelfth 
banks to be merged with the Manufacturers. 
Each new office or branch as acquired or 
established becomes a distinct unit, fully 
equipped with various departments and ad- 
ministered by officers who have full power 
to make decisions and extend lines of credit. 
Less than eight years ago the Manufacturers 


progressive 


Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


still had its main office in Brooklyn with 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $925,000 and deposits of $31,000,000 
as compared with the present showing of 
$275,000,000 in resources and $43,000,000 cap- 
ital and surplus. 


PROGRESS ON EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING 

Completion of the giant steel framework 
of the new home of the Equitable Trust Com 
pany of New York on Broad and Wall streets, 
marks another step in the various stages of 
construction. To celebrate the achievement, 
Arthur W. Loasby, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company mounted to the thirty-eight 
and top floor, accompanied by officers and 
others, to drive the last rivet, a golden one. 
In the party with Mr. Loasby were Messrs. 
Cooper, Cook, Bates, 


Rhoades, DeBebian, 


Egger & McNicol, officers of the company ; 


Mr. Aldrich of Murray, Aldrich & Roberts, 
attorneys; Mr. Livingston of Trowbridge & 
Livingston, the architects: Mr Horowitz, 
president of the Thompson-Starrett Company, 
the builders. 

An interesting innovation in the equipment 
of the new Equitable Trust building will be 
the installation of vitaglass which will admit 
ultra-violet rays of sunshine. The health- 
giving qualities of vitaglazed rooms have 
been demonstrated, especially in England 
where similar installations have been em- 
ployed for some time with marked results. 
The Equitable Trust Company building will 
be the first skyscraper in this country to be 
equipped with vyitaglazed installation. The 
discovery is relatively recent and was made 
by an English scientist. 

The Hanover National Bank of New York 


reported total resources of $235,001,967, with 
total deposits at $202,484,306. The capital is 
5,000,000; surplus, $15,000,000; and undi- 
vided profits $11,395,551. 
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1 Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


| OFFICERS 
| 


Gero. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. Srurcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W. Hersert Assortrt, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. Henry Mitey, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a ond 











LINCOLN OFFICE OF AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK TRANSFERRED 


As a means of expanding service and in- 
terests in the Grand Central Zone the Lincoln 
Office of the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York was transferred on 
August Ist, from 60 East Forty-second street 
to larger and modern quarters in the Per- 
shing Square Building at Forty-second street 
and Park avenue. The change marks an im- 
portant milestone in the history of banking 
in the Grand Central Zone, since the office— 
originally the Lincoln National Bank—has 
occupied its present home since the summer 
of 1884, forty-three years ago. 

The Lincoln was one of the pioneer banks 
in mid-town Manhattan. It was opened 
January 12, 1882, less than eleven years after 


the completion of the first Grand Central 
Station. At that time Forty-second street 
was in a modest residential section on the 


outskirts of the city’s life. There were few 
large buildings in the neighborhood and no 
first class hotels nearer than Twenty-third 
street. To the north and east of the Ter- 
minal, “squatters” still dwelt in shanties 
perched upon projecting rock. Virtually all 
of the great development that has changed 
this district to one of the busiest commercial 
and hotel centers in the world has taken 
place since that time. 

In making the change, the business of the 
Lincoln office will be combined with that of 
the company’s office which is already estab- 
lished in the Pershing Square Building. The 
new Lincoln office will be opposite the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. In its new surroundings it will have 
more than twice its present space, and will 
be one of the largest and most completely 
equipped banking establishments in the 
Grand Central Zone. It extends the entire 
width of the Pershing Square Building, and 





can be entered from Forty-second street, 
Park avenue and Forty-first street. It will 
offer every banking and trust service, includ- 
ing modern safe deposit facilities. 


The official staff of the Lincoln office in- 


cludes: Messrs. Charles Elliot Warren and 
Claude V. Allnutt, vice-presidents; Carl A. 
Miller, assistant vice-president; Edward L. 
Bishop, Allen R. Cobb and Henry E. Stubing, 


assistant secretaries. 
counsel of an 


The officers enjoy 
advisory 


the 
board composed of 


Messrs. Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board of directors; Harry E. Ward, presi- 
dent; Walter H. Bennett, vice-chairman; O. 


H. Cheney and Charles Elliot Warren, 
presidents—all of the American 
Irving organization—Pierre C, 

Cartier, Inc.; James S. Cobb, 
of Abercrombie & Fitch 
Fletcher, vice-president of 
Inc.; William S. Gray, president of William 
S. Gray & Co.; Eben E. Olcott, president of 
the Hudson Rive rr Day Line Company; Stan- 
ley Resor, president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company; William R. Rose, of Rose & 
Paskus; William Skinner, president of Wil- 
liam Skinner & Sons; William H. Vanderbilt, 


vice- 
Exchange 
Cartier, of 
vice-president 
Company; Henry 
Shreve & Adams, 


J. H. Walbridge, and Daniel W. Whitmore, 
first vice-president of the East River Savings 
sank. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY REPORT 

An increase of nearly $60,000,000 in de- 
posits to a total of $260,152,000 is shown in 
the last financial report of the New York 
Trust Company as compared with the figures 
for March 23, 1927. Since June 30, 1926 the 
surplus and undivided profits increased from 
$20,843,440 to $22,575,459, with capital of 
$10,000,000. Total resources were $321,466,- 
000 as of June 30, last. 
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COMPANIES 


This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


FoR 27 years, the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 


of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


Utiea 


& DEPOS COMPANY 


New York 





INCREASED CAPITAL FOR BANK OF MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Stockholders of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New York have approved an 
increase of the bank’s capital from $10,700,- 
000 to $12,500,000 and also ratified the plan 
for acquisition of the Bank of Washington 
Heights. At the same meeting the stock- 
holders voted in favor of increasing the par 
value of the bank’s stock from $50 to $100 
per share. The plan of capital increase pro- 
vides for 125,000 new shares with par value 
of $100, the increase to be used for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the Bank of Washington 
Heights, which is to be merged with the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. Stock- 
holders are given the right to subscribe to 
10 per cent of their holdings at $250 per 
share. This brings capital to $12,430,000 
and the additional 700 shares remaining will 
be disposed of at the discretion of the board, 
bringing total capital to $12,500,000. At the 
completion of this financing the surplus and 
undivided profits of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company will aggregate $18,406,000. 
On June 30th, net deposits of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company were reported at $160,- 
555,000. 

The Bank of Washington Heights, organ- 
ized in 1901, was the pioneer bank in upper 





Manhattan. Its growth kept pace with the 
development of that section of the city and 
under very able management it has always 


enjoyed the confidence of the community 


The main office of the Bank of Washing- 
ton Heights is located at Amsterdam ave- 
nue and 155th street with three branches 


located at: 171st street and Broadway, 1S\ist 
street near St. Nicholas avenue, corner Dyck- 
man street and Sherman avenue. 


EARNINGS OF NEW YORK STATE BANKS 

State banks of New York City showed total 
net earnings for the year ended June 30, 1927, 
of $11,240,500 of which $7,253,500 was dis- 
bursed in dividends. The Corn Exchange 
Bank, as the largest state bank, earned dur- 
ing this period $2,786,000, equal to 27 per cent 
on its average capital. The present capital 
and surplus is $27,561,000. The Bank of the 
Manhattan Company earned $2,080,000, or 
19.6 per cent on its average capital with cap- 
ital and surplus amounting to $26,511,000. 
The Bank of America shows net earnings of 
$933,000, of which $780,000 was distributed 
in dividends and $153,000 added to surplus 
and undivided profits. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


CHASE NATIONAL OPENS NEW BRANCH 
IN GRAYBAR BUILDING 

Innovations in equipment and service char- 
acterized the opening on August ist of the 
new office of the Chase National Bank in the 
massive Graybar Building, located in East 
Forty-third street and in the heart of the 
Grand Central Zone. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the new office, which 
represents the twenty-third link in the Chase 
branch organization, is the elimination of 
old-style bank teller’s cage and substitution 
of convenient counters which are so con- 
structed as to provide even greater protec- 
tion than the old These counters 
likewise convey an atmosphere of informality 
and help to make customers feel at 
an effect upon which Chairman A. 
gins lays special stress. 


cages, 


home, 
H. Wig- 
Another feature of 
the new Graybar offices is the particular care 
given in providing comforts and conveniences 
for women, who are invited not only to make 
the Grand Central branch their banking 
headquarters, but also a meeting place for 
their appointments. 

Officers in charge of the new branch are 
as follows: George D. vice-presi- 
dent; Frank M. Totton, assistant cashier, 
recently elected vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking; and Samuel 8S. 
Towne, assistant cashier. 


Graves, 


OPERATIONS AND EARNINGS OF COM- 
MERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 

The latest financial report of the Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation of New York and 
Montreal reveals prosperous operations dur- 
ing the first half of the year. Gross receiv- 
ables purchased during the first six months 
of 1927 amounted to $39,710,448; average 
cash employed $25,001,361; net earnings for 
interest charges prior to federal taxes $919.- 
IST; interest and discount charges $503,950 
and net earnings on stockholders’ investment 
$359,580. The financial statement shows a 
high degree of liquidity of assets, the average 
collections for less than three months, plus 
daily average cash balance, being sufficient 
to retire all collateral trust and other notes, 
regardless of maturities. Capital of the cor- 
poration is $4,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $2,554,494. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, of New 
York, have been appointed advertising agent 
for the National City Bank and City Trust 


and Savings Bank of Dayton, Ohio; the 
Seranton Lackawanna Trust Company, the 
Trust Company of New Jersey and the First 


National Bank of Easton, Pa. 


20 NA alll 


MONEY MAKING MEN often 
cannot devote sufficient time to in- 
vest their surplus funds carefully. 
Our Trust and Investment Depart- 
ments can be of distinct service in 
such matters. 


Bond Department Foreign Department 


Trust Department 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 
Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 








APPOINTMENTS FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
advises of appointments as transfer agent, 
registrar and trustee as follows: Guaranty 
Trust Company has been appointed transfer 
agent for 1,000,000 shares of new preferred 
stock, par value $1000 each, of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company; transfer agent for 
50,000 shares of preferred stock, 176,496 
shares of class A stock, and 659,782 shares 
of common stock of the Union Tobacco Com- 
pany; co-transfer agent for 200,000 
of capital stock of the May Drug 
Corporation, without nominal or par value; 
registrar for 500,000 shares first preferred 
and 2,500,000 shares of common stock, with- 
out par value, of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Inc.; trustee 
registrar under indenture dated June 1, 
1927, with International Securities Corpor- 
ation of America, securing the issue of un- 
limited amount of gold debentures of In- 
ternational Securities Corporation of Amer- 
ica; trustee, paying agent and registrar un- 
der the National Theatres Corporation In- 
denture of Mortgage securing an authorized 
issue of $4,000,000 principal amount first and 
refunding mortgage gold bonds. 


shares 
Stores 


and 
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G. HOWLETT DAVIS 


Solicitor of Patents 
Trade-mark Expert 


(25 Years Experience) 


700 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





CITY BANK TRUST COMPANY OF 
SRACUSE 

the strongest financial institutions 
in Syracuse, New York, is the City Bank 
Trust Company. Its last statement shows 
total resources of $37,999,824; deposits $31,- 
345,630; capital $2,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $1,378,718. Elmer T. Eshel- 
man is president and Warren B. Unbehend 
is vice-president and trust officer. 


One of 


ANTHONY STUMPF 

with financial publications for 
upwards of forty years and as one of the 
most familiar figures at national and state 
bankers’ conventions, the recent death of 
Anthony Stumpf of New York will be 
mourned by thousands of bankers from coast 
to coast. As former publisher for many years 
of the American Bankers and the Bankers 
Encyplopedia and later as publisher of Bank- 
ers Home Magazine, he made valuable con- 
tributions to the field of financial and bank- 
ing publications. 


Identified 


Besides bringing to his 
work a remarkable memory for banking per- 
sonalities and events he possessed a talent 
for journalism. Responsive to a general de- 
mand he introduced the plan of 
daily reports covering the 
American Bankers 
rendering it 


publishing 
sessions of the 
Association conventions, 
possible for bankers to read 
and follow proceedings at their 
Mr. Stumpf will be long remembered 
for his genial qualities and his personal in- 
tegrity. 


addresses 
leisure. 


Eugene T. Ragan has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the American Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Seabord National Bank of the 
City of New York, Harold Russell Robinson 
and Alfred C. Stousland were appointed as- 
sistant cashiers. 


COMPANIES 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.,N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS AT 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
announces a number of official appointments 
affecting the home and foreign offices. In the 
fiduciary departments the following promo- 
tions and appointments have recently 
become effective: Rowland E. Cocks and 
Henry A. Theis, elected vice-presidents ; 
Arthur E. Burke, corporate trust officer, and 
A. Nye Van Vleck, personal trust officer. All 
have previously 


hew 


been associated in official 
capacities with the company’s fiduciary de- 
partments. 


trust 


Mr. Cocks was formerly personal 

and his that ca- 
pacity, Mr. Van Vleck, was formerly an as- 
sistant trust officer. 
assistant 


officer, successor in 
Mr. Theis was formerly 
vice-president and Mr. Burke an 
assistant trust officer. 

F. P. Fiske, formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent, has been appointed vice-president of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, and Karl 
Weisheit has been appointed manager of the 
foreign division, F. P. Shepard, manager of 
the Industrial Division, J. N. Land, manager 
of the Public Utility Division, and Raleigh 
Rife, economist of the company. 

The appointment of the Alexander W. Wat 
jen Bank Agency to represent the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the Guaranty Company 
of New York in Berlin has been announced. 
Mr. Watjen has had wide experience in the 
foreign banking field, having been associated 
since 1908 with various financial institutions 
in Europe and the United States. 

Andrew F. Patterson has been appointed 
manager of the Kingsway (London) 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


office 


The United States Trust Company of New 
York reports $73,476,772, with 
deposits aggregating $49,368,029. Capital is 
$2,000,000; surplus is $12,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits is $8,706,714. 


resources of 













DAVID F. HOUSTON ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF INTERNATONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 

David F. Houston was elected a director 
of the International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
at the last regular meeting of the board, 
succeeding the late John T. Pratt. Mr. 
Houston, who was Secretary of Agriculture 
and later Secretary of the Treasury during 
the Wilson administration, was recently 
elected president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, to succeed 
Charles A. Peabody, resigned. He is at pres- 
ent vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, and president of the 
Bell Telephone Securities Corporation. 

The statement of the bank just issued as 
of June 30, 1927, shows total resources of 
$95,609,720 against $93,966,779 on the same 
date last year. Acceptances outstanding 
totaled $38,815,660 against $37,545,719 a year 


ago. 






















THE MORTGAGE-BOND COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

An excellent financial statement has been 
issued by The Mortgage-Bond Company of 
New York, which deals in high-grade mort- 
gage bonds, showing total assets of $27,152,- 
934, including mortgages of $25,195,042 and 
cash $854,896. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus 
$750,000 and undivided profits $204,828. 















GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

The latest financial statement of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York shows in- 
crease in deposits since June 30, 1926 from 
$519,987,000 to $636,054,000. During the year 
ended June 30, last, surplus and undivided 
profits increased from $23,250,000 to $32,839.,- 
000. During April the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany increased its capital from $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000, Aggregate resources of $754,- 
713,000 are shown in the last report. Net 
earnings for the year ended last June were 
$8,289,000 of which $3,700,000 was distributed 
in dividends. 















JACOB C. KLINCK ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Jacob C. Klinck, -who resigned several 
months ago as trust officer of the Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company 
to accept the vice-presidency of the Kings 
County Savings Bank, has been elected presi- 
dent of the latter institution, succeeding 
Hubert G. Taylor who has become chairman 
of the board. The Kings County Trust Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1860 and the latest 
financial statement shows total resources of 
$51,644,000. 
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The Big Little Things 


Such a little thing as the 
writing quality of your checks 
can have an important influ- 
ence on your depositors. 

A paper that does not permit 
of smooth, easy writing is 
likely to cause irritation, in- 
stead of good will. 

If your checks are on 
National Safety Paper you will 
find that the pen glides smooth- 
ly and pleasantly over its fine 
writing surface. 

Samples of National Safety 

Paper will be mailed upon 

request 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 








MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS-PEOPLES 
TRUST OF BUFFALO 


The latest financial statement of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders-Peoples Trust Company 
of Buffalo reveals a prosperous condition. 
Resources aggregate $133,511,153, with cash 
on hand and in banks of $19,575,000; loans 
and discounts $76,333,000; U. S. and other 
bonds and investments $28,755,000. Deposits 
total $116,838,000. Capital is $4,000,000; 
surplus $4,000,000 and undivided profits $2,- 
937,288. 


The Interstate Trust Company of New 
York has absorbed the Franklin National 
Bank and has also taken over the banking 
business of Bloomingdale Brothers Bank, giv- 
ing the former total resources of $26,000,000. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
reported total deposits of $519,645,205 on 
June 30, last, as compared with $397,690,000 
on March 23, 1927. Since June 30, 1926, sur- 
plus and undivided profits increased from 
$33,043,867 to $38,507,127, with capital of 
$20,000,000. Earnings for the year ended 
last June 30th were $9,465,000 or 47.8 per cent 
on capital. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE President 
SAMUEL D. Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


le PR TS eer re Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. ecretary 
Jf. 46@ i's ears Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES F. HUNT............Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD......./ Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR.............-4 Auditor 


FREDERIC C. CONDY,......Asst. Trust Officer 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.00 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


ACTIVITIES AT MARINE TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BUFFALO 
Maintaining the pace which 
organization into the front rank of the 
largest and trust companies of the 
country, the Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo is steadily piling up larger totals in the 
volume of banking and trust The 
twenty-nine offices of the Company serve every 
strategic point in the 
Buffalo. “Big business” in that city is al- 
most synonymous with Marine Trust Com- 
pany, because of the progressive spirit with 
which the management the broader 
industrial and financial requirements of the 
city. 


brought the 


banks 


business. 
various sections of 


fosters 


RuUDOLPH B. FLERSHEM 


Who has recently been elected a Vice-president of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 


The latest 
Marine Trust Company 
$237,694,911, 
counts of $129,419,439: 
049 ; 
481; 
banks 
O56. 


financial statement of the 
shows 
with 
U. S. 


aggregate re- 
and dis- 
bonds $16,164,- 
$45,576, 
cash and with 
Deposits total $206,002,- 
Capital is $10,000,000; surplus $10,000, 
000 and undivided profits $6,451,270 


sources of loans 


other bonds 


and investments 
mortgages $13,757,927: 


$25,352,635. 


The rapid growth of the company calls for 
constant addition to the official 
staffs. Announcement made of the 
election of Rudolph B. Flershem to 
vice-president on 


and clerical 
has been 
assume 
September Ist. 
Mr. Flershem has been for years vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the American 
Radiator Company and with removal of the 
executive offices of the company to New York, 
has relinquished that 
with the Marine Trust 
recent announcement 
liam A. 
have charge of 


duties as 


sales 


connection to come 
Another 


Wil 


Company. 
is the election of 
Strong as vice-president. He will 
the New York office of the 
Marine Trust Company and also represent in 
New York City the affiliated Marine Share 
Corporation, with offices at 100 Broadway. 
Frank B., 
vestment 
Company. 


been 
the 


has 
officer of 


Cashmore named in- 


trust Marine Trust 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, was 
unanimously re-elected the In 
ternational Advertising the 
recent Denver 


treasurer of 
Association at 
convention. 


The Bank of America of New York has 
issued its third national survey of state debts 
and securities, giving information in detail. 
The compilation shows that the state govern- 
ments have a total bonded debt of 
113,577 and that New York has the 
bonded debt. 


$1,846,- 


largest 
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Established 1851 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - ° - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - ‘ 












$5,000,000 
$26,000,000 





Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
Branch Offices 


S74 BROADWAY 








135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 
260 West Broapway 


224 West 47TH STREET 
136 East 34TH STREET 773 Tuirp AVENUE 
596 SIxTH AVENUE 151 





East 79TH STREET 
220 SEVENTH AVENUE 











402 Hupson STREET 


Banking 














and Trust Facilities 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
June 30, 1927 June 30, 1927 

American Exchange Trust Co....... $32,000,000 $29,772,500 $602 ,932,300 100 390 395 
ee eae eee 4,000,000 3,675,300 57,940,400 100 ile , 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 1,000,000 625,400 12,708,400 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. Co. 1,000,000 966,600 12,027,200 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 700,000 362,200 15,747,300 
Bank of Athens Trust Co........ 500,000 511,400 2,349,400 ae #7 ? 
ee oe Ee ee 20,000,000 38,507,100 520,645,200 100 870 880 
Bank of Europe Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 666,000 13,935,700 100 315 340 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.......... 6,000,000 12,326,700 95,378,300 100 875 890 
Bronx County Trust Co............ 1,250,000 865,900 18,196,200 100 320 340 
peoonive Tras Co... ....s5.cs.... 2,000,000 5,494,100 71,105,800 100 1035 1100 
Central Mercantile Bank Trust Co... 2,500,000 1,976,700 50,034,800 100 320 330 
Central Union Trust Co............ 12,500,000 32,897,500 330,278,600 100 1200 1240 
Corporation Trust Co.............. 500,000 181,600 100,000 100 ere sm 
MEE NS CA uk v0 oo oo wie wae 1,000,000 637,900 12,476,900 100 350 360 
ee ee 4,000,000 4,375,400 71,532,300 100 445 455 
SG EO ee 30,000,000 23,770,300 476,017,100 100 370 375 
Farmers Loan and Trust........... 10,000,000 20,979,500 144,356,700 100 660 670 
Federation Bank and Trust 750,000 960,200 17,460,000 = ee. shite 
Fidelity Trust....... 4,000,000 3,339,500 48,101,800 100 325 335 
SO ee ee 1,000,000 1,485,600 15,820,500 100 500 525 
Revere “Evuee (0. soo 5sk  s o0 0 50s 30,000,000 32,839,200 626,748,500 100 560 570 
Internat’l Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 500,000 631,200 10,011,100 wish zH 7 
Interstate Trust Co..........s.e0. 3,800,000 1,476,500 23,626,200 100 255 265 
Kings County Trust Co............ 500,000 5,301,200 33,100,800 100 2300 2450 
ee ie ae 3,000,000 3,515,400 23,242,500 100 an eee 
Manufacturers Trust Co........... 10,000,000 16,767,300 212,388,300 100 805 817 
Midwood Trust Co.,.............- 1,000,000 524,100 11,028,600 100 265 275 
Murray Hill Trust................. 1,000,000 1,037,200 5,904,600 100 255 275 
New York Trust Co............ 10,000,000 22,575,500 260,194,400 100 670 680 
PN BPI iso sa can sv aeiees 700,000 331,600 5,013,300 100 220 240 
Times Square Trust Co............ 2,000,000 506,300 5,534,800 100 162 170 
Title Guarantee & Trust......... 10,000,000 19,642,600 49,997,700 100 745 765 
Trust Co. of North America........ 500,000 217,800 4,639,300 aa Peo saces 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust............ 3,000,000 5,005,100 75,460,100 100 565 580 
United States Trust Co............ 2,000,000 20,706,700 49,818,000 100 2350 2500 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


INCREASE IN PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 
RESOURCES 

Trust companies in Pennsylvania continue 

to maintain their record for important gains 

in banking resources as well as in 

cumulation of 

gree to which 


the ac- 
fiduciary The de- 
trust companies occupy the 
dominant position in serving the banking re- 
quirements of the Keystone State is shown 


business. 


by the fact that their resources equal over 
72 per cent of the combined banking power 
of all state-chartered banking institutions. 
According to the latest compilation of the 
sanking the trust companies 
reported on June 30, total resources of $2,423.,- 
$15,301, representing a gain of $152,000,000 
June 30 of the previous year. Com- 
bined resources of all state banking institu- 
tions amounted to $3,336,402,746. 


Secretary of 
since 


The number of savings depositors also dur- 
ing the year increased from 3,777,854 to 4.111,- 
496 and all other depositors from 1,422,530 
to 1,461,100. Time certificates of deposit de- 
creased from 101,883 to 91,750. Dividends 
paid during the period ended last June 30 
amounted to $26,505,027.59 while in 1926 the 
total was $25,489,459.13. Interest paid on 
deposits in 1927 amounted to $57,482,765.7%, 
and in 1926, $53,839,297.83. 

There were 294 banks, 425 trust companies, 
ten savings banks and forty-three private 
banking institutions reporting as of June 30, 
this year, and 297 banks, 425 trust companies, 
ten savings banks and fifty-five private banks 
reporting June 30, 1926. 


RULING ON DEPOSIT OF TRUST FUNDS 

The attorney general’s department of Penn- 
sylvania, in an opinion to Peter G. Cameron, 
secretary of banking, has upheld a former 
opinion that funds of executors of an estate 
may not be deposited in a trust company 
which is a co-executor of an estate. The 
opinion calls attention to the fact that the 
fermer finding held such moneys as trust 
funds under an Act of 1889, and said there 
was no apparent reason why the opinion of 
1926 should be modified. 


A new trust company is being organized in 
West Philadelphia to be known as the South- 
west Title and Trust Company, with author- 
ized capital of $250,000. 

Philadelphia has been selected as the 1926 
convention city for the American Institute 
of Banking. 


The Franklin 
Fourth Street 
National Bank 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 


131-141 So. Fourth Street 


32nd St. and Lancaster Ave. 


Capital - - - $6,000,000 
Surplusand Profits over $18,750,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 
Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COM- 
PANY REPORT 

Impressive totals are shown in the latest 
financial statement of the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company. Trust and estate funds 
under administration aggregate $638,062,109 
and corporate trusts represented amount to 
$896,498,500. The banking department shows 
resources of $122,581.936 with cash on hand 
and in banks of $13,649,260; loans upon col- 
lateral $58,249,901 and 
owned of $44,984,483. 
151,136, with capital of 


investment securities 
Deposits total $84,- 
$6,700,000; surplus 


$21,000,000, and undivided profits $3,598,275. 


The Central Trust & Savings Company of 
Philadelphia reports resources of $15,191,000; 
deposits $11,998,339; capital $1,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $1,808,000; Trust 
funds total $8,225,000, 

The Union Banking & Trust Company of 
Dubois, Pa., reports resources of $2,921,000; 
deposits $2,018,000: capital $250,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $643,759. 

The United Security Life Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has recently 
took possession of handsome new quarters on 
the first floor of the new Ledger Building. 
This company was organized in 1868. 





TRUST 


SIGNIFICANCE OF LOWER REDISCOUNT 
RATES 

The Philadelphia-Girard National Bank of 
Philadelphia, in its current “Economic Re- 
view” comments on recent lowering of official 
Federal Reserve rates as follows: 

“Action of several Federal Reserve banks, 
including that of New York, in reducing re- 
discount rate to 3% per cent is in itself sig- 
nificant, and in its effects in many and various 
ways important. European, 
than American conditions, 
action. However, it 
abundance of 


perhaps 
influenced this 
the general 
that bank 


more 


bespeaks 
credit. It 
funds are in large supply. It tends to make 
available more money. it will the 
prospective federal financing. It affords in- 
dustry further support in cheap money. 
“Even with midsummer physical and psy- 
chological conditions as a deterrent, business 
of the country generally 
along in large aggregate volume. More and 
more, production are being lowered 
through closer attention and constantly im- 
proved mechanical equipment. The ever 
keener competition in industry certainly is 
driving this movement forward. As it ac- 
complishes reduced costs the usual economic 


shows 


assist 


continues to run 


costs 


advantages follow in due course.” 


OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANY SECTION, 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

At the recent annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Section of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association the following officers and execu- 
tive committeemen were elected: Chairman, 
Edgar A. Jones, of the Scranton-Lackawanna 
Trust Company, Scranton, Pa.; vice-chairman, 
John G. Reading, of the Susquehanna Trust 
Co., Williamsport; secretary, Robert U. Frey, 
of the Pennsylvania Company, etc., of Phila- 
delphia ; treasurer, J. A. G. Campbell, of the 
Delaware County Trust Company of Chester. 

The members of 
are: C. W. 


the executive committee 
Fenninger, of the Provident Life 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia; E. H. 
Effing, of the Glenside Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Glenside; Asher Seip, of the Lafayette 
Trust Company of Easton; J. A. Shaffer, Jr., 
of the First National Bank of Lockhaven. 

The Broad Street Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia will erect a ten-story bank and office 
building on the site of the old Cramp man- 
sion, at the northeast corner of Broad 
Stiles streets. 


Henry M. Keller has been named assistant 
title and trust officer of the Bankers Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 


COMPANIES 


of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PREMIER NATIONAL 

The Philadelphia-Girard National Bank 
maintains a comfortable lead as Pennsyl- 
vania’s largest national bank. A recent state- 
ment shows combined resources of $244,840,- 
662, including cash and reserve of $15,478,881; 
U. S. bonds and certificates $6,847,500; loans, 
discounts and other investments $160,173,730 ; 
due from banks $31,991,516 ; 
and acceptances $16,725,468. Deposits total 
$190,571,707. Capital is $8,000,000; surplus 
and net profits $20,886,182. 


letters of credit 


Combined deposits of the national banks 
of Philadelphia, as shown by latest official 
returns, amounted to $702,644,000, an increase 
of $16,270,000, during the past year. Divi- 
dends paid on capital averaged 19.66 per cent. 

The National Bank of Jersey Shore and the 
Jersey ‘Shore Trust Company of 
Shore, Pa., have been consofidated. 

Capital stock of the Broad Street Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has been increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Jersey 
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All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 





PURCHASE OF COMMONWEALTH TRUST 
BY PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Plans for the ultimate physical merger of 
the Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia with the Provident 
Trust Company are proceeding according to 
schedule. Stockholders of the Provident have 
approved an increase in the capital of that 
company from $2,000,000 to $3,200,000, such 
additional stock to provide for acquisition by 
purchase of the assets and business of the 
commonwealth. Actual merger will be con- 
summated when the new home of the Provi- 
dent is completed. 


A number of official appointments and 
changes attend the purchase of the Common- 
wealth by the Provident. J. 
send, president, and C. Walter 
vice-president of the Provident 
pany, 


Sarton Town- 
sorton, first 
Trust Com- 

has been elected president and vice- 

president respectively, of the Commonwealth 

Title Insurance and Trust Company. Both 

Mr. Townsend and Mr. Borton will continue 

their respective offices with the Provident 

Company, but Mr. Borton will be active prin- 

cipally at the offices of the Commonwealth 

Company. Henry R. Robins also was selected 

a vice-president of the Commonwealth Com- 

pany. Mr. Robins is a vice-president of the 

Colonial Trust Company. 


Joshua R. Morgan resigned as president of 
the Commonwealth Company, but 
tinue as a director. Andrew T. 
president in charge of the title department 
and Charles K. Zug, vice-president in charge 
of the trust department of the Commonwealth 
Company, also presented 
which were regretfully 
it was stated, have not 
in recent months. 
ditor of the 


will 
Kay, vice- 


con- 


their 
accepted. 


resignations, 

Both men, 
good health 
Lindsay, au- 
Company, was also 
appointed auditor of the Commonwealth Com- 
pany. 


been in 
William H. 
Provident 


The following were elected directors of the 
Commonwealth Company: 3. 
send, C. Walter 


Barton Town- 
sorton, Parker S. Williams, 
Charies F. Jenkins and Henry R. Robins. 
Dimner Beeber, Edward A. Schmidt, Nathan 
Hayward, Malcolm Lloyd, Jr.. Charles K. 
Zug, Andrew T. Kay and Walter C 
resigned from the board. 


. Redding 


Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia-Girard National Bank, has _ been 
elected president pro tem of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron 
W. J. Richards, resigned. 

John S. Pollard has been elected president 
of the Sixty-third Street Title and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, succeeding Victor 
Hamilton, resigned. 


Company, vice 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $6,184,774.03 


GROWTH OF FRANKLIN TRUST tributed materially to this showing. The real 
COMPANY driving force in the organization, however, is 
During the last three years and since the ee pareennity nd cone eretee ber -r 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia took president, Mr. G. Addison Harris, Jr., who - 
possession of its handsome new home at supported by a most capable and loyal staff 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, that organi- of officials as well as by the entire ensemble 
zation has registered noteworthy growth. In of employees. 
June, 1924, copes were agar pare and INDUSTRIAL STABILITY AND CON. 
with annual average increase of about six 
millions, total deposits stood on June STRUCTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
30th at $36,434.000. Within this three-year The Franklin Fourth Street National Bank 
period capital has been increased from $1,500,- of Philadelphia, which issues each month a 
000 to $2,000,000; surplus has grown from carefully prepared review of 
$1,500,000 to $4,000,000 and dividend rate trends, expresses a confident 
has been increased from 10 per cent to 16 industrial and general 
per cent. Number of accounts increased from as follows: 
36.500 to 53.242. Successful branch banking “The completed 
operations and day-and-night service con-_ the first 


current trade 
attitude as to 
business conditions, 


industrial record reveals 
half of 1927 as another period of 
great activity. Production,  al- 
though a trifle below that of 
1926 in some lines, was large 
by all ordinary standards. Employ- 
ment, wages and purchasing power 
remained high. Distribution and 
consumption rose to new levels, as 
measured by record-breaking rail- 
road freight movements. The chief 
points of unfavorable comparison 
with 1926 apply to prices and busi- 
ness profits. 

“At present one of the most con- 
structive developments in business 
is the increasing stability of com- 
modity prices and the elimination 
of some of the most serious price 
discrepancies. As of July 1st, Dun’s 
index number of wholesale values 
stood only 2% per cent below the 
level of twelve months before. What 

is more important, farm product 
OFFICERS OF THE FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILA- prices had advanced to a _ point 
DELPHIA AT A RECENT OUTING WHICH REPRESENTED THE 


where they were no longer so far 
CULMINATION OF A SUCCESSFUL DRIVE FOR NEW BUSINESS, 07g ae 7 aes 
NETTING CLOSE To Two MILLION DOLLARS. out of line with the general list. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Central Trust & Savings 
Colonial Trust Co 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 
Continental Equitable 

Federal Trust Co 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 
Frankford Trust Co 

ae SS err ee 2,000,000 
Germantown Trust 

Girard Trust Co 

Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co. 

Market St. Title & Trust 
Mutual Trust Co 

Ninth Bank & Trust 

North Philadelphia Trust 
Northern Trust 

Northwestern Trust Co 

Penna. Co. for Insurances 
Provident Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 
Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust 
West End Trust Co 

West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

During the past year the Apollo Trust 
Company of Apollo, Pa., las distributed to 
stockholders a total of 34 per cent in divi- 
dends, including extra .disbursements. 

John H. Evans, who has been associated 
for the last fourteen years with the trust 
department of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, has become identified with the 
trust department of the McDowell National 
Bank of Sharon, Pa. 

Robert A. Henderson has joined the official 
family of the First National Bank of Mead- 
ville, Pa., trust officer and 
cashier. 

John Greiner, Jr., formerly trust officer of 
the Secranton-Lackawanna Trust Company, 
has assumed the position of treasurer of the 
Safe Deposit Bank of vittsville, Pa. 

The Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
of Nanticoke, Pa., and the Houtzdale Trust 
Company of Houtzdale, Pa., have become 
members of the Federal Reserve system. 

Charles H. Bridenbaugh, vice-president and 
secretary of the Northern Central Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has been made presi- 
dent; Homer C. Pierson, treasurer, has been 
made vice-president and treasurer, and J. Al- 
fred Coxe, title and trust officer, has 
vanced to vice-president and trust officer. 


as 


assistant 


ad- 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
June 30, 
1927 
$1,013,019 

691,175 
6,764,392 
1,782,619 
1,813,834 
4,752,385 
2,307,378 

450,539 

24,598,275 

914,993 
4,180,625 
2,586,063 

12,177,822 
1,636,084 
2,061,848 
4,164,397 
1,473,353 
13,824,506 
2,265,350 

784,939 
2,113,907 
1,128,141 
3,473,895 
1,348,962 


Deposits, 
June 30, 
1927 
$3,891,582 
4,038,335 
2,852,350 


Par 
Balue 
100 

50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 


Date of 

Sale 
8-27 

}-29-27 
10-27 
16-27 


Last 
Sale 
2704 6 
191! 
385 lx 
199 lk 


999 


62534 
27314 
526 

70714 
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tom 
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),773,986 
5,980,813 
5733,749 
9,617,762 
35,845,839 
21,534,344 
49,894,927 
11,607,883 


OMe 


Nmeetwye 


Ors Go Ore tO tO 


ie dei 


17,770,825 
13,204,876 
21,429,421 
13,505,165 
10,014,910 
16,560,813 
9,467,610 
14,542,425 
11,277,631 
17,494,944 62,588,454 
9,124,368 15,317,581 
4,220,689 8,242,753 
1,464,213 6,828,923 
664,787 5,113,806 
1,256,017 6,594,766 
2,902,577 18,299,201 
1,033,154 8,832,061 
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NEW BANKING PROJECT FOR PALM 
BEACH 

Several years ago the Central Union Trust 
Company and the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company of New York joined interests in 
organizing the Central Farmers Trust Com- 
pany at West Palm Beach, Florida. This 
move was largely in response to a demand 
from customers and clients, resident or visit- 
ing Florida, to have available the type and 
quality of banking as well as fiduciary serv- 
ice provided by these two strong trust com- 
panies. Notwithstanding the reverses en- 
countered by many financial institutions in 
Florida, following the collapse of the real 
estate boom, the Central Farmers Trust 
Company has made steady progress and has 
served as a beacon well bulwark to 
resident as well as transient members of the 
well known Florida resort. 

The success of the Central Farmers Trust 
Company has prompted the managements of 
the Central Union and the Farmer Loan & 
Trust Company to extend their association 
by organizing the First National Bank in 
Palm Beach, for which a charter has been 
obtained from the comptroller’s office. F. A. 
Shaughnessy president and D. K. Wor- 
cester, cashier of the new bank which starts 
with capital of $100,000. 


as as 


is 















Boston 


Special Correspondence 


BANKING ASPECTS OF NEW ENGLAND’S 
ECONOMIC FUTURE 

One of the most important steps in con- 
nection with the broad economic and indus- 
trial development program undertaken by the 
so-called New England Council, is that of 
enlisting the practical aid of bankers. When 
this Council, composed of outstanding men of 
affairs in the various New England states, 
was formed several years ago, it was imme- 
diately realized that the financial and bank- 
ing aspects assume major proportions. Ques- 
tions of improved methods of marketing, of 
industrial equipment, salesmanship and ad- 
justment to modern requirements, 
recognized as belonging to and yielding to 
expert judgment. But over and above the 
whole problem of New England’s economic 
future there arises the need for progressive 
and far-sighted extension of financial means 
to introduce innovations, develop natural 
power resources and create demand for New 
England labels, not only throughout this 
country, but also in foreign markets. 

As a preliminary to the development of a 
comprehensive banking and financial program, 
the bankers’ committee of the New 
Council is pursuing a 
existing and possible services which banks 
and trust companies of this section of the 
country may render to industry and manu- 
facturing enterprises. Charles F. Mills, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, is chairman of the Bankers’ Committee, 
and under his active leadership, it is planned 
to create a new and broader cooperative re- 
lationship between bankers and industry in 
New England. 

Several banks and trust companies 
adopted the plan recommended by 
search committee of the New 
nomie Council. 
operation 


were all 


England 
systematic study of 


have 
the re- 
England Eco- 
This provides for closer co- 
between New England city and 
country banks in establishing industrial clear- 
ing houses, to supply information for manu- 
facturing concerns seeking locations in New 
England; creation of new offices of bank 
experts on management and merchandising 
and the making of surveys on retail business 
by banks and trust companies in their local 
communities. 

The Bankers’ Committee of the New Eng- 
land Council is composed of alert men and 
consists of the following members: Charles 
F. Mills, vice-president, First National Bank, 
soston; John E. White, president, Worcester 
Bank & Trust Company, Worcester; Linwood 
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Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 
in handling Boston 


and New England 
banking and fidu- 


ciary matters with 

promptness and ef- 

ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY ?4 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 








E. Ashton, cashier, Portland National Bank, 
Portland, Maine; L. R. W. Campbell, presi- 
dent, City Eank and Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; William S. Innis, vice-president, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I.; Walter L. Barker, cash- 


ier, Indian Head National Bank, Nashua, 
N. H.; Robert D. Smith, cashier, Rutland 
County National Bank, Rutland, Vt.; Ash- 


ton L. Carr, vice-president, State Street Trust 
Company, Boston; Louis J. Hunter, 
president, National Shawmut Bank, 


vice- 
Boston. 


RECORD FIGURES SCORED BY FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

The rapid growth of Boston as a financial 
center is shown in the most recent statement 
of the First National Bank of Boston. The 
June 30th figures of the bank show deposits 
of $328,000,000, which is $20,000,000 more 
than the total deposits of all Boston banks 
twenty years ago. Incidentally, this is the 
highest deposit figure ever recorded by a 
New England Bank. Total deposits of com- 
mercial banks in Boston are now nearly four 
times as great as in 1907, while First Na- 


tional deposits have increased to nearly eight 
times this 1907 figure. 
















































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - three years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


GAINS BY OLD COLONY TRUST 
COMPANY 

Rapid increase in deposits and resources 
is recorded in the latest report of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of The re- 
port shows aggregate deposits of $182,000,000, 
an increase of 49 per cent since 1915, Capital 
amounted to $15,000,000, surplus $11,000,000 
and undivided earnings of $5,000,000, making 
a total of $31,000,000 compared with $1,500,- 
000 in 1890. 

In addition to being the largest trust com- 
pany in New England, Ofd Colony ranks 
among the thirty largest trust companies in 
the United States. Its staff consists of 1,045 
employees compared with three men on the 
opening day. The banking department now 
has 29,000 individual and banking accounts, 
and the transfer department is agent for 232 
companies. The trust department of the 
bank has grown from an organization han- 
dling $100,000 in trusts in 1900 to $136,000,000 
this year. 

The Old Colony Corporation, which is 
owned and controlled by the Old Colony Trust 
Company also has recorded rapid expansion 
during recent years in the investment field. 
This organization, in addition to its head- 
quarters in Boston- maintains offices in New 
York and several of the larger New England 
cities. 


soston. 


The Boston banking fraternity mourns the 
death of Colonel William A. Gaston, who was 
prominent in the legal profession as well as 
in political activities in Massachusetts. He 
became associated with the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston as president in 1907 and 
served in that capacity for a number of years. 

The Liberty Trust Company of Boston re- 
ports banking department assets of $8,459,- 
000; savings department assets of $4,975,000, 
and trust department assets of $295,935. Capi- 
tal is $750,000; surplus $750,000. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


JAMES R. HOOPER RESIGNS AS PRESI- 
DENT OF NEW ENGLAND TRUST 
COMPANY 
James R. Hooper, president of the New 
England Trust Company of Boston since 1912 
and associated with that company since 1905, 
has tendered his resignation, to become ef- 
fective September Ist. His action was 
prompted by a desire to be relieved of busi- 
ness and enjoy greater after a 
career of many active years in banking and 
trust company work. Mr. Hooper asked also 
to be relieved of his duties as director of the 
company but was prevailed upon to continue 

his seat on the ‘board. 


cares ease 


Mr. Hooper was the fifth president since 
the organization of the New England Trust 
Company in 1871. The earlier presidents 
were Amos A. Lawrence, Otis Norcross, Wm. 
Endicott, Jr., and David R. Whitney. Prior 
to coming to the New England Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Hooper was president of the Na- 
tional Union Bank of Boston. As former 
actuary and later as president of the New 
England Trust Company, Mr. Hooper was 
recognized as one of the ablest authorities on 
matters of fiduciary administration and he 
carried on the conservative traditions of the 
company. 

Arthur F. Thomas has been elected vice- 
president and trust officer of the New Eng- 
land Trust Company. C. Philip Johnson and 
Miss Maud H. Pratt have been appointed 
trust officers. 


E. Elmer Foye, a former vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
and widely known in trust company circles, 
died recently at his home. 

The Atlantic National Bank of Boston re- 
ports combined resources of $138,123,480, with 
capital of $6,000,000; surplus fund $4,000,000 
and undivided profits $382,534. 
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OFFICIAL ADVANCEMENTS IN TRUST DEPARTMENT OF OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


The trust department of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Bostou commands high re- 
gard among members of the trust company 
fraternity throughout the country because of 
its refinements in methods of handling va- 
rious types of fiduciary business. This effi- 
in the administration of trust affairs 
accounts for the very marked in- 
crease in fiduciary appointments experienced 
by the Old Colony Trust Company. While 
loyal to traditions of management that have 
always characterized the Old Colony, there 
has been a constant striving for improvement 
well as in 
service. 


ciency 


likewise 


in systems as 
trust 


developing new 
types of 

In response to this growth as well as in 
recognition of faithful devotion to duty, the 
directors of the Old Colony Trust Company 
recently decided upon a number of advance- 
ments in titles and promotions in the official 
staff of the trust department. As a tribute 
to his able management, Rollin B. Fisher was 
vice-president as well as retaining 
also the title of trust officer. His promotion 
is not only a matter of felicitation from his 
own associates but from his 
friends among trust company 


elected 


also numerous 


officials. Mr. 


ROLLIN B. FISHER 


Who has been elected Vice-president and Trust Officer 
of the Old Colony Trust Company 


Fisher’s title of vice-president comes after 
more than twenty-eight years of diligent as- 
sociation with the Old Colony. He came to 
that company in March, 1899, and has held 
the offices of bond clerk, assistant trust of- 
ficer, assistant secretary and for the last 
eleven years trust officer. 

George R. Angus, who has been advanced 
from assistant secretary to assistant vice- 
president, joined the Old Colony in 1918 and 
was elected assistant secretary in 1919. E. 
Lester Swett, formerly assistant trust officer, 
was elected trust officer and assistant secre- 
tary. He came to the Old Colony in 1909 
and his entire career with the company has 
been devoted to trust department work. Har- 
old B. from 
assistant trust officer to trust officer, became 
associated with the Old Colony in 1897 as 
and later became transfer clerk. 
After a connection with the American Trust 
Company of Boston he returned to the Old 
Colony in 1917 and was appointed assistant 
trust officer. He has rendered valuable serv- 
ice also as secretary of the Corporate Fidu- 


Driver, who has been advanced 


messenger 


ciaries Association of Boston since its incep- 
tion in 1924. 


Harowp B. DRIVER 


Who has been elected Trust Officer of the Old Colony 
Trust Company 











252 
Other advancements recently made in the 
administrative staff of the trust department 
were: Warren G. Lawson, Philip A. Scott, 
and John Coulson, advanced from assistant 
trust officers to trust officers. Warren G. 
Lawson came to the company in 1905 and 
has had valuable experience in various di- 
visions of trust work. Mr. Scott entered the 
employ of the Company in 1912 and became 
assistant trust officer in 1920. John Coul- 
son, Jr., began with the Old Colony in 1912 
as messenger and has also a record for dis- 
tinguished service in the World War. 

Official titles have also ‘been accorded to 
the following: W. Raymond Emerson, Ab- 
bott W. Fish, Warwick V. Harris, Alden H. 
MacIntyre and Eugene G. Whittemore, for- 
merly deputies, who were elected assistant 
trust officers. The list of advancements con- 
cludes with Ernest B. Dustan as assistant 
secretary. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY’S 
PHENOMENAL GROWTH 

There are few trust companies in the coun- 
try which have equaled or exceeded the rec- 
ord of relative growth made by the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston and which 
has been most pronounced within the past 
five years. In July, 1923, the deposits of the 
company were $36,541,331. One year later 
they were $41,767,000, and in July, 1926, the 
deposits had mounted to $59,509,000. The 
latest report shows another marked gain of 
three millions during the last year to total 
of $62,452,000. Resources aggregate $74,423.- 
642. Capital is $3,000,000; surpius fund 
$3,500,000 and undivided profits $344,783. 

The trust department of the company has 
also kept pace in increase of business, the 
latest report showing total assets of $43,518,- 
000. The savings department conducted by 
the company has assets of $3,722,000. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 

The American Trust Company of Boston 
has been successful in developing special fa 
cilities for serving clients and customers 
whose business requires foreign connections 
and knowledge of credit conditions in other 
lands. This feature is but one of various 
departments which provide a complete finan- 
cial and fiduciary service. The response to 
such progressive qualities is visible in the 
financial statements of the company, which 
reveal constant growth. The latest report 
shows banking department assets of $30,792, 
362; deposits of $25,076,874; capital $1,500, 
000; surplus $2,000,000 and undivided earn 
ings $815,964. The trust department reports 
assets of $3,660,000, 


SHAWMUT CORPORATION INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

The Shawmut Corporation of Boston has 
increased its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500, 
OOO, and surplus from $300,000 to $750,000 
in order to take care of its steadily growing 
business. The Shawmut Corporation of Bos 
ton is one of the largest dealers in the world 
in bankers’ acceptances, and transacts a com 
plete investment business. It participates in 
underwritings and offerings of the larger is 
sues of railroad, public utility, industrial and 
foreign securities and also specializes in 
United States government obligations. 

The Shawmut Corporation’s main office is 
in the Shawmut Bank Building at 40 Water 
street, Boston, and it maintains branch of 
fices in the Park Square Building, Boston; at 
120 Broadway, New York City: the Packard 
Building, Philadelphia, and in the Rookery 
Building, Chicago All of these offices ar 
inter-connected by a private wire system. A 
central statistical organization is maintained 
in Boston for the benefit of its clients in al 
cities. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co $1,500,000 


Beacon Trust Co 1,500,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 1,000,000 
Charleston Trust Co 200,000 
Columbia Trust Co 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co 750,000 
Exchange Trust.Co 1,250,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 
Liberty Trust Co 750,000 
New England Trust Co 1,000,000 
Old Colony Trust Co 15,000,000 
State Street Trust Co 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co 1,000,000 


Surplus and Assets, 
Undivided Profits, Deposits, Trust Dept 

June 30, 1927 June 30, 1927 June 30, 1927 

$2,815,964.98 $25,138,407.40 $3,.660,080.29 


2,206,431.30 
4,078,419.46 


20,673,127.53 


18,817,721.67 


31,026.10 2,176,384.95 

135,576.01 1,296,924.52 
240,261.47 $,508,651.10 159,844.9 
1,273,422.81 6,251,466.30 1,203 ,212.4 

95,400.13 1,857,471.98 
760,601.50 6,589,529.94 295 ,935.7' 
2,899,178.18 24,418,337.99 109,722,570.25 
16,508,899.81 164,358,402.64 39,255,905.27 
3,844,783.42 62,383,533.41 23.719.798.64 


1,612,401.96 10,307 ,256.54 


3.689,399.08 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
FACTS ABOUT CHICAGO AND ILLINOIS 


One of the “Illinois boosters’ recently as- 
sembled salient facts about that 
and Chicago which are worthy of note. Sta- 
tistics show that in Illinois there are 819 
Life insurance in force amounts 
to $4,500,000,000, Farm lands in Illinois have 
increased in rather than decreased, 
as in some other agricultural sections, with 
value of farm property placed at $4,628,344,- 
000. There are 18,598 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the state with capital 
ment of $1,200,000,000, and with annual 
products valued at $5,100,000,000. — Illinois 
has less than 2 per cent of land area of the 
eountry, but 6.1 per cent of population and 
6.9 per cent of national wealth and 7.1 per 
cent of resources, Chicago is the 
center in the world with 
railroads, including twenty-three 
having terminals in the .city 
From the standpoint of culture and higher 
arts Chicago is also entitled to laurels, hav- 
ing the largest enrollment of musical and 
art students. Likewise Chicago is setting a 


some state 


millionaires. 


acreage 


invest- 


banking 
railroad 

thirty-eight 
trunk-lines, 


largest 


pace for city beautifying through its “Chicago 
Plan” program, conceived by Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, and which is being actively carried out 
in river and harbor improvements, in re- 
Claiming slum districts and developing boule- 
vard and park systems. 


TRUST COMPANY STATEMENTS SHOW 
GAINS 

relaxation the business 
transacted by Chicago banks and trust com- 


Despite seasonal 
panies affords evidence of sustained activity. 
This is particularly true as regards trust 
companies which report in most very 
substantial gains in deposits as well as high- 
pressure operations in the 


Cases 


various depart- 


ments. 


The latest financial report of the Illinois 


‘Copyright, 8. W. Straus & Co. 


Merchants Trust: Company shows combined 
resources Of $437,261,452, with deposits of 
$359,803,998. Capital is $15,000,000, surplus 
$50,000,000, and undivided profits $399,620. 

The Union Trust Company reports total re- 
sources of $88,690,604, with deposits amount- 
ing to $78,050,562. Capital is $3,000,000, sur- 
plus $4,000,000, and undivided profits $713,304. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank reports re- 
sources Of $84,605,272; deposits $73,052,776; 
capital $4,000,000 ; surplus $4,000,000, and un- 
divided profits $925,359. 

The Northern Trust Company shows com- 
bined resources of $70,992,087 ; deposits $59,- 
456,796 ; capital $2,000,000 ; surplus $3,000,000, 
and undivided profits $2,916,378. 

The Chicago Trust 


Company, which re- 


cently completed its first quarter century of 
service, reports resources of $33,558,203; de- 
posits $27,815,000; capital $2,000,000 ; surplus 
$1,000,000, and undivided profits $873,811. 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 

Total resources of the Continental Banks of 
Chicago, including the Continental & Com- 
mercial National and the Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank, aggregate 
$639,364,498. The total deposits are $554,- 
865.665, of which the Continental & Commer- 
cial National holds $460,512,021. 
vested capital employed in the 
tions is over $71,000,000. 
$4,000,000 capital 


The in- 
institu- 
This includes 
and surplus of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Company, owned en- 
tirely ‘by the shareholders of the national 
bank. Compared with the December 31, 1926, 
statement, the deposits of the Continental & 
Commercial National shows an 
approximately $39,000,000. 


two 


increase of 


A special effort will be made at the next 
session of the Illinois State Legislature by 
bankers to secure the enactment of legisla- 
tion creating a distinctive banking depart- 
ment and providing for appointment of a 
bank commissioner or superintendent. 














Assets over $30,000,000 
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No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 


‘Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 








TRUST COMPANY 





INCREASED CAPITAL FOR STATE BANK 
OF CHICAGO 

Directors of the State Bank of Chicago re- 
cently adopted a resolution recommending an 
increase in the capital stock of the bank 
from $2,500,000, its present capital, to 
$5,000,000. This action has been under con- 
sideration for some time, but has been held 
in abeyance until the building program was 
well under way. Early in the coming year 
the bank expects to be in its new quarters 
in the building now being erected at LaSalle 
and Monroe streets. Anticipating as the di- 
rectors do an expansion in business, it seems 
advisable to increase the capital sufficiently 
to meet the requirements of its customers. 

From its organization the bank has shown 
good earning’s in excess of the dividends paid, 
until now it has accumulated a comparatively 
large surplus and undivided profits account, 
all earned, which it is believed fully war- 
rants this increase in capital and on such 
terms as will mean favorable rights to the 
stockholders. Under the proposed plan the 
bank will have a capital stock of $5,000,000, 
and surplus and undivided profits of over 
$8,000,000, besides valuable equity in its bank 
premises. It is hoped to maintain on the in- 
creased capital the usual dividend of 4 per 
cent quarterly or 16 per cent per annum. 


IN CHICAGO 


Vaults in the new building of the State 
Bank of Chicago at LaSalle and Monroe 
streets will represent the last word in bur 
glar-proof and fire-proof construction. The 
metal parts, which are made of pure copper 
drill-proof steel and open hearth steel, will 
weigh hundreds of tons when finally com 
pleted and set in place in a few weeks. Th¢ 
main entrance door itself will weigh more 
than 125,000 pounds. The large circular and 
rectangular doors contain plates of drill 
proof material. The interior of the safety 
deposit vault contains an assortment of safe 
deposit ‘boxes. There will also be vaults for 
securities, trust department vaults and 
vaults for storage and silverware. 





The Commercial Investment Trust Corpo 
ration has acquired through purchase tli 
business of the Chicago Acceptance Corpora 
tion. 

The South Side Bankers Fiduciary Club 
has been organized by the trust officers of 
South Side banks in Chicago, to discuss mat 


ters of common interest relative to trust de- 
partment work and development. 

At the last meeting of the Chicago Public 
Library Board, Andrew J. Kolar, vice-presi 
dent of the Drexel State Bank of Chicago, 
was elected president of the board. 
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F. H. RAWSON ON BUSINESS SITUATION 

“Taking all in all, the favorable factors 
in the present business situation more than 
offset the unfavorable factors, and business 
may face the next ninety days with equanim- 
ity and confidence,” declared F. H. Rawson, 
chairman of the board of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, in a_ recent interview. 
Mr. Rawson continued, “Notwithstanding 
very abnormal floods in the South, the un- 
precedented overproduction of oil, the coal 
strike, excessive rains in some sections, and 
lack of sufficient sun heat in the Northwest 
and Middle West, we have reason to be very 
well satisfied with the first six months of 
this year, and I see nothing in underlying 
conditions to cause uneasiness in the near 
future, 

“Wholesale prices continue to shrink,” Mr. 
Rawson asserted, “which tends to reduce the 
cost of living for the consumer, but makes 
it more difficult for manufacturers to main- 
tain satisfactory profits. For the past few 
years manufacturing costs have kept pace 
with reduced prices by the constant advance 
in the use of machinery and in the efficiency 
of labor. Larger production per man has 
thus far offset the drop in prices, so that 
profits have remained fairly satisfactory. 
However, there is a limit to this process, and 
unless manufacturing costs can be further re- 
duced, there will be meager profits for those 
manufacturers who are not operating at the 
highest efficiency. 

“As long as automobile production and 
building activity do not slump any more,” 
Mr. Rawson said, “we may expect a continua- 
tion of prosperity. In my judgment, the best 
barometers of business conditions are the 
automobile and building industries, both of 
which are large employers of labor, and ex- 
tensive users of steel and hundreds of other 
commodities. In all our financial history 
there has never been a serious despression 
when building was active.” 


Sale of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company under the decree en- 
tered in the mortgage foreclosure clause of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and Merrel P. Callaway as trustees under the 
general and refunding mortgage of the road 
was affirmed recently by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Seventh Judicial Court acting 
in an appeal by the Jameson Committee, re- 
viewing the decree of the District Court con- 
firming the sale of the road. 

Directors of the Division State Bank, Chi- 
cago, have voted to transfer $50,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus account. 
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A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


























FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $450,000,000 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
OCCUPIES NEW QUARTERS 
The new executive offices of the First 
tional Bank of the Monroe 
Clark street corner of the building 
cently opened. 


Na- 
and 
were re- 
This marks the first move by 
staff in more than twenty 
second since 1882 when the 
State Washington 
building at Dearborn 
of the Clark street 
the latest development in a _ pro- 
building, involving the expenditure 
of over $7,000,000, which has been in progress 
January 1, 1925. The main banking 
room with an area of 52,000 square feet ex- 


Chicago at 


the bank’s official 
the 
moved 


years and 


bank from and 


streets to a nhew 


The opening 


and 
Monroe. 


section is 
gram of 
since 


tends 321 feet from Clark to Dearborn streets, 


on which the building has a frontage of 191 


feet. All of the space on the first three floors 
is occupied by the First National and First 
Trust and Savings Banks, with the latter’s 
trust department on the fourth floor. New 
safe deposit vaults have been installed in the 
basement and considerable space on the 
upper floors is occupied by the banks. 

The First National Bank of Chicago was 


the eighth bank chartered by the federal gov- 
ernment and has ‘been in continuous operation 
under that title since July 1, 1868. The bank 
was originally located at Lake and La Salle 
streets, but in 1868 moved to Washington and 
State. The building restored the 


was after 


fire of 1871 and occupied until the Dearborn 
street 


and Monroe building was erected in 






Banks Capital 


*Bank of America 
Boulevard Bridge Bank 


$2,500,000 
500,000 


+Central Trust Co 6,000,000 
Chicago Trust Co 2,000,000 
tContinental & Commercial Trust 5,000,000 


Drovers Trust 
**First Trust 7 
Franklin Trust 

Guatantee Trust 

Harris Trust 

Illinois Merchants Trust Co | 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 

Northern Trust Co 

Northwestern Trust & Savings 

Peoples Trust & Savings 

Sheridan Trust & Savings 

Standard Trust & Savings 


350,000 
500,000 
300,000 
300,000 
000,000 
000,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


on 


State Bank of Chicago 2,500,000 
Union Trust Co 3,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 


Woodlawn Trust & Savings 600,000 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 





TRUST COMPANIES 





1882. In 1900 the Union National and in 1902 
the Metropolitan National Bank, both prom 


inent institutions of their day, were consoli 


dated with the First National Bank and i: 
1903 the First Trust and Savings Bank wa 
organized. The two banks are owned by thx 
same stockholders and on June 30th, this 
year, had deposits of $373,612,000 with tota 
resources of $451,513,000. 

The First Trust and Savings. Bank of Chi 
cago recently opened the Clark street en 


trance to its new section, providing space fo 
the loan, real estate 
ments and travel 
in bronze white marble, with indirect 
lighting. the third operating unit 
opened since the erection in 1925 of the new 
Clark building by the First Nationa 
and First Trust and Savings Bank, the trust 


savings, loan depart 


foreign bureau, finished 
and 


This is 
street 


department having been permanently located 
on the fourth floor and the new vaults opened 


earlier in this year. The unification of th 
old Fort Dearborn bank building with th: 
First National is progressing and it is ex 


pected that the entire project, involving mor: 
than $7,000,000 in building and 
will be completed early in 1928. 


alterations 


Continental and Commercial Company an 
nounces the of Donald L. DeGolye 
as vice-president. Mr. DeGolyer has 
manager of the Chicago office of the Equitabl 
Trust Company of New York for the past six 
vears. 


election 


bee! 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits Deposits, Book Bid Aske: 
June 30, 1927 June 30, 1927 Value 
$2,116,606.75 8&31,414,343.39 184 316 321 

352,896.19 10,263 ,293.59 170 225 
4,895,103.28 97 ,881,401.63 IS] 358 362 
1,873,711.23 27,173,028.00 194 348 35 

12,230, 508.89 92 448. 876.38 29] 660 665 

608,650.09 7,488,158.60 274 400 
12,268,786.21 113,761,806.03 366 S25 RS 

673,269.76 5,203 904.45 324 330 

431,903.76 2,756,292.03 244 310 
5,723,950.02 73,052,776.11 243 600 

30,399,620.02 359,803,998.28 303 856 86 

421,271.20 10,290,428.44 170 300 
5,916,378.18 58,288,623.93 396 630 63 

771,788.06 20,145,233.65 162 375 $0 

756,156.00 23,205,191,02 176 435 

459,607.56 11,119,900.03 146 305 3) 
1,161,970.05 18,278, 147.56 216 264 Zt 
7 902,577.76 60,832,901.55 416 R88 RO 
4,713,304.02 76,390,475.12 257 512 51 

343,277.35 13,081,802.12 149 272 27s 

411,354.41 8,765,241 ,27 168 250 26 


*Formerly Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Company. 


+Central Trust Bank value does not 


includes Sectirities Co. 
**Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M.-Zeiler & Co. members Chicago Stock Exchange, 


include Securities Co 
tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank 


Continental & Commercial Bank val 


929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND PUR- 
CHASING POWER 

Restoration of the purchasing power of the 
farmers’ dollar is a factor of prime impor- 
tance in this section of the country, not only 
for political, but also for economic reasons. 
Happily, there is reliable evidence that the 
position of the farming population, as con- 
trasted with people engaged in industry and 
other activities, is steadily improving. Taking 
current prices as a basis and other available 
statistical information, indication 
that the eight leading farm crops will this 
year realize a value substantially larger than 
that of 1926. 

Gross agricultural 


there is 


income is estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at $12,080,- 
000,000, for the crop year July, 1926, to June, 
1927, compared with $12,670,000,000, the pre- 
ceding year, a decrease of about 5 per cent, 
due chiefly to the decline in 
Smaller income is 


cotton prices. 
estimated for feed 
grains, apples and potatoes, which was only 
partially offset by somewhat higher returns 
from livestock and livestock products. The 
total gross income is made up of $9,549,000,- 
000, computed as cash income from sales, and 
$2,531,000,000 the value of food and fuel con- 
sumed on farms. 
income 


also 


The preceding year the cash 
was $10,135,000,000, and 
the value of food and fuel consumed on farms 
$2,535,000,000, Net income, after deducting 
expenses, is estimated at $2,440,000,000, last 
year against $3,082,000,000, the preceding 
a decrease of about 20 per cent. Ex- 

of production decreased only 2 per 
cent, While the gross income decreased about 


D> per cent. 


sales 


from 


year, 


penses 


COMMITTEE ON MONETARY 
STABILIZATION 


The Missouri Bankers Association has pro- 
vided for the appointment of a committee to 
study and advocate stabilization of the mon- 
ey standard. The resolution adopted at the 
last annual convention setting forth the need 
of preventing fluctuations in purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar, reads as follows: 

“Stability of business and employment de- 
pend upon stability of consumer demand, and 
this in turn depends upon a stabilized income 
from investments and a stabilized unit of 
value. The Missouri Bankers Association, 
therefore, urges upon the administrators of 
our monetary system and upon our legisla- 
tors the extreme importance of careful study 


COMPANIES 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY~ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 





posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 


PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 














of all of the influences tending to cause the 
dollar to fluctuate in its purchasing power, 
and of such affirmative may be 
tuken to the end that the dollar may 
regulated that its fluctuations may not create 
instability in the progress of trade, finance 
and labor. We, therefore, request that to 
cooperate in such study and action there be 
created a permanent committee, to be com- 
posed of five members of the association, ap- 
pointed by the president, one of whom shall 
retire each year, but shall be eligible for re- 
appointment, the committee to be known as 
the “Committee on Stabilization of the 
Money Standard.” 


action as 


be so 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY TRUST STATEMENT 


Aggregate resources of $48,768,300, are 
shown in the latest financial statement of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, including cash and due from deposi- 
tories $6,483.644 ; 
150,000; U. S. Government securities $984,- 
906; bonds and other securities $11,834,825. 
Deposits total $38,744,284. Capital is $5,000,- 
000, surplus and undivided profits $4,891,694. 

Trust department operations have assumed 
steadily increasing volume at the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company. 


loans and discounts $28,- 




















with which is affiliated the 


8 investments 


: BROADWAY 


“LINDY” DEPOSITS TROPHIES AT MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

Several days after Col. Charles A Lind- 
bergh returned to St. Louis from his tri- 
umphal which followed his flight 
across the Atlantic, an armored truck drove 
to the doors of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company and deposited numerous boxes. 
They contained the trophies and gifts show- 
ered upon the aviator. Presently the truck 
returned, the steel door opened and out 
stepped the tall, lithe owner of the boxes. 
Later in the storage vaults of the. Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, Col Lindbergh direct- 
ed the work of unpacking the boxes and re- 
moving the contents to the vaults for safety. 
The inventory of the trophies showed a pic- 
turesque variety including cans of coffee, 
straw hats, pieces of furniture and ornate 
collections of gifts from municipalities and 
public bodies. 


progress 


“The Future of the Jobber” was the sub- 
ject of an exceptionally illuminating address 
at the recent annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, delivered by Col- 
man Mockler of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
of St. Louis. 


pany 





TRUST COMPANIES 


(Ohe National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 
ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 


and serving for seventy years now an ever- 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 






increasing number of correspondents. 


An Advertising Service Department available 
without cost and helpful cooperation from all 
divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 
bank does not have these facilities write us for 
free descriptive booklet. 






Commercial, Savings, Trust, Foreign 
OuiveTo Pie *“* a 





FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY IN ST. LOUIS 
OPENS REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
F. O. Watts, president of the First Nation- 

al Bank in St. Louis, announces the estab- 

lishment of a real estate department by the 

First National Company, Invest Division of 

the bank. This new department of service 

will specialize in assisting the manufacturer 
in making essential studies necessary in the 


selection of a location where the greatest 
economy in operation can be effected. Sell- 
ing the leasing of industrial and business 


real estate. General advice and counsel to 
customers of the First National Bank, First 
National Company, and the St. Louis Union 


Trust Company (affiliated institutions) in 
real estate matters. 
The real estate department will be man- 


aged by Forest K. Woodruff, who is intimate- 
ly acquainted with real estate problems and 
experienced in the work of fitting business 
needs to available properties, has been ap- 
pointed manager of this new department of 
service. 


Stockholders of the Title Guaranty Trust 


Company of St. Louis recently held a meet- 
ing with a view to reorganizing the company. 














TOLEDO, CGHIO 


financial representation in this city. 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 
FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
AmMI F, MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CraupgE.A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LANnpDGrRAF, Assistant Secretary 






















one fairly 












make his 
structive. 














Dan W. JONES 
Vice-President, Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, elected a Director of the Reserve City Bankers 
Association at their last annual meeting in the fact 






Harry A. Creagan has been elected a di- 
rector and named as executive manager of 
the Farmers Trust Company, Boonville, Mo. 








Gates, 1926. 









































Capital 
NR EN is od ia cab esc aevesenyee ce $1,000,000 
ee OE 0 eee 3,000,000 
eee NS OT errr ere ..«ee 3,000,000 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co...............++0++ 3,000,000 
ee Se errr ere 200,000 
South Side Trust Co............06. a ae 200,000 
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— negotiable 


much is left 


that 


THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO. 


Examination of Trust Deed 
(Continued from page 142 


instruments 


and a_ persistent 
cases, is one able occasionally 
the submitted draft of a trust 


administration. 
as well as 


~ CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
June 30, 1927 
$630,067.51 
1,002,560.47 
8,583,523.47 
4,291,694.23 
105,234.08 
128,043.89 


contribution 
tains as reliable, comprehensive and authori- 
tative a treatment of the subject in a prac- 
tical way, as any of which the writer knows”. 
Only by frequent 
the subject 


reviews 
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We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


RosBert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusrnter, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


mortgages = 
and the rights, duties and liabilities of trus- 
tees. In large measure the ability to make 
trust business profitable varies directly with 
the appreciation of the obligations and lia- 
bilities imposed upon a corporate trustee. 
There is no one source of reference, although 
recent 


in part con- 


the whole of 
study of the 
to improve on 
deed. 

In checking the provisions of a trust deed 
to the trust officer. On him a 
real duty properly devolves, since of all those 
through whose hands a deed of trust passes, 
he is the one in whom the three prerequisites 
of time, experience and knowledge center to 
examination practical and con- 
He has many duties to perform. 
He is interested in each 
different aspects ; 
rights, and 
his attorneys 


clause from four 
policy, protection, private 
He must help 


upon them. 


One incentive to well perform his task lies 
the best trust 
to be written, although there are many good 
models in operation. 


deed is yet 


% The Work of Corporate Trust Depariments, by Page & 


Deposits, 
June 30, 1927 
$14,117,175.38 
35,062,282.00 
59,102,266.18 
38,906,368.52 

2,689,298.91 

2,623,583.49 
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Meet Us in September 


n | ane 
ar r a iwi) ie 
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The Best 
Advertisin g 
“Buy” of the Year 


That’s what this construc- 


i" BADEN = tive, ‘““brass-tack’’ Conven- 
$T. tours ‘ “ka 7 ot tion means to you. Come 


2 
t ae yy \AOUISVILLE and keep up-to-date on the 


Spminerie.e errs 


: newest and most efficient 

a - financial advertising and 

~< NASMviLLE new business develop- 

ments. It’saclearing-house 

Twelfth Annual Convention of ideas you can’t afford to 

Wont Retes teeees miss. The exhibits alone 
September 12-13-14-15 are worth the trip. 


WRITE 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—231'SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRUST 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
INCREASE OF CLEVELAND TRUST COM- 
PANY CAPITAL EFFECTIVE 

In accordance with action of stockholders 
aut the last annual meeting when an increase 
of $1,400,000 was authorized, the capital of 
the Cleveland Trust Company now stands at 
$15,000,000, The additional 
to stockholders at $160 a share on the basis 
of approximately 16 per cent of 
April 20th last. The 
Harris Creech, president of the 


stock was sold 
holdings on 
increase, according to 
bank, is in 
accordance with the policy of the 
to increase its capital stock as the 
tion’s growth 


company 
institu 
requires. This is the sixth 
time the capital has been increased, reflect- 
ing a growth from $500,000 capital in 1895 
when the bank 


was established. 
The Cleveland Trust Company 


is now list- 
ed among the largest savings and commercial 
and trust companies in the -United 
A pioneer in branch banking, it now 
operates 53 branches about the city, handling 
over 440,000 deposit accounts—the 
number entrusted to any other bank in any 
American city. Under Harris 
who has been president since 1923, 
of the Cleveland Trust have 
grow steadily each year. The 
statement of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
panp total resources of $260,495,621, 
deposits of $251,625,520; Capital, $8,600,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits 332,637. 


banks 


States 


largest 
one Creech 
resources 
continued to 
latest finan- 
cial 


shows 


PURCHASE OF TRUST INVESTMENTS 

Attorney-General Edward CC. Turner of 
Ohio, ruled that authority 
for the purchase by the trust department of 
a bank from the bond or investment de 
partment of the same bank of securities in 
the investment of trust funds of an estate. 
In the event of unauthorized investment the 
liable to the trust es- 
any which may 
from unauthorized investments. Ex- 
may examine trust company books 
for unauthorized purchases. 


has there is no 


trustee is 
tate for 


result 


to account 
profits or losses 


aminer 


GAINS BY GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 


The Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, under the progressive direction of Presi- 
dent J. Arthur House, continues to pile up 
new records in the volume of business. Trust 
department activities have assumed large pro- 
portions, owing to many refinements of fidu- 
ciary service developed by the Guardian, The 


latest financial statement shows total de- 


COMPANIES 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - 


Trust Funds - - $44,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 








pesits of $130,854,000 as compared with $112,- 
167,000 reported June 30, 1925, 
711 shown in June, 1928. 
$144,034.000, including 

hand and in banks of $15,441,824; U 
$14,090,806 ; and investments, 
405,687: acceptances and letters of 
$2,212,845. Capital is $4,000,000; 

$5,000,000, and undivided 


and $94,6S4,- 
Resources now 
aggregate cash on 
. S. bonds 
loans $107.- 
credit, 
surplus, 
profits, $1,117,954. 
for the erection 
of a new office of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland, at the corner of Pearl Road and 
Henritze avenue. This will give The 
Trust twenty offices. 


The contract has been let 


Union 


ARTHUR L. MOLER 


Who has been made Assistant Vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 
high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


GROWTH OF MIDLAND BANK OF 
CLEVELAND ~ 

President D. D. Kimmel of the Midland 
Bank of Cleveland, may regard with pride 
the record of uninterrupted growth of the 
institution which has in a comparatively few 
years taken its place among the strongest 
banks of the city. June 30, 1921, the re- 
sources amounted to $5,564,000; by June 350, 
1924, the total was $23,349,000, and the lat- 
est financial statement aggregate of 
$30,365,921. Resources include loans and dis- 
counts of $19,889,000; U. S. bonds and other 
securities $5,127,000; cash and due from 
banks $4,857,000. Deposits total $26,551,000. 
Capital is $2,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $1,119,776. 


shows 


OHIO BREVITIES 

The Attorney-General of Ohio has ruled 
that a trust agreement providing for deposit 
of bank stock with the trust department of 
a national bank and certificates evidencing 
shares in such trust estate issued by the trus- 
tee bank, in not in violation of the banking 
laws. 

The Ohio Supreme Court, in a recent de- 
cision, held that officers of state and national 
banks and trust companies in Ohio have the 
right to withold information from tax list- 
ing officials or others as to the amount of 
deposits held in the bank by an individual, 
firm or corporation. 

Total deposits of Toledo banks amount to 
$183,546,000, an increase of $8,413,000 within 
the last three months and registering the 
highest level of deposits. 

©. L. Bradley has relinquished the office of 
vice-president and executive manager of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland to be- 
come president and director of the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Company. He will direct 
the work of constructing the Cleveland Union 
terminal buildings. 


GENERAL ATTERBURY ELECTED 
DIRECTOR 

General William Wallace Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
has been elected a director of the Continen- 
tal and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
Mr. Atterbury is president and a direc- 
tor of the Chicago Union Station, West Jersey 
and Seashore Railroad, Long Island Railroad 
Company and Washington Terminal Company. 
He is vice-president and a director of the 
New York Connecting Railroad and a diree 
tor of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad and the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad. He is also a trustee of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and a di- 
rector of the Franklin Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia and Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust 


cazo, 


Company. 

Mr. Atterbury has been identified with rail- 
roading since 1886, when, a college graduate, 
he went to work as an apprentice in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He has been with that road continuously ex- 
cept for a leave of absence during the period 
August, 1917, to March, 1920. He was then 
in charge of the construction and operation 
of the United States Military Railroads in 
France, with the commission of Brigadier- 
General in the United States Army, and ren- 
dered a valuable and conspicuous service. 

Richard Wagner was recently elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. Mr. Wagner has 
been in the bank since 1910 and since 1915 
has been secretary to Arthur Reynolds. Thur- 
man §S. Robinson and John T. Gallagher were 
elected assistant cashiers. 


C. A. Garlock, of Fort Dodge, will be 
president of the Humboldt Trust & Savings 
Bank of Humboldt, Ia., and J. J. McGuire, 
will serve as cashier. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
INCREASE IN TRUST FUND HOLDINGS 


Pittsburgh is steadily gaining new pres- 
tige as a center where the idea of corporate 
trusteeship and management of estates com- 
mands public favor. The latest compilation 
shows that the trust companies of this city 
have combined trust funds of $602,450,000, 
an increase of $94,988,000 during the 
year. The largest totals are reported by the 
Union Trust Company, the Fidelity Title 
& Trust Company, the Peoples Savings & 
Trust Company, the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Trust Company, Common- 
wealth Trust Company and Potter Title & 
Trust Company. 

The reason for the growth of trust busi- 
ness in Pittsburgh is not far to seek. It 
may be found in the quality of administra- 
tion and the records established by those 
companies which have been foremost in this 
field. While publicity and advertising has 
also played an important part, the big factor 
is the element of service which has created 
a big clientele of “satisfied patrons.” 


past 


FIDELITY TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 

The Fidelity Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, which dates its existence back to 
ISS6 and has always the highest 
standards of administration in fiduciary mat- 
ters, reports total trust department holdings 
of $153,497,457, including $53,832,000 mort- 
$74,145,098 stocks and bonds and $19,- 
real estate. The company serves as 
trustee under mortgages amounting to $79,- 
$27,490. The financial statement shows bank- 
of $26,629,935; deposits $17,- 
eapital $2,000,000; surplus $5,000,- 
and undivided profits of $2,006,456, be- 
sides contingency reserve of $161,849. 


observed 


Lagzes : 


690 997 


ink resources 
1LbdD.ST5 : 


OOO 


Judge Hames Hay Reed, one of the fore- 
most citizens and financiers of Pittsburgh 
passed away recently at the age of seventy- 
four. He was one of the organizers of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, a director of numer- 
ous corporations including the Fidelity Title 
and Trust Company and former president of 
the Philadelphia Company. 

Eugene Murray, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Fidelity Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh was recently elected presi- 
deut of the First National Bank of Sewickley, 
Pa. He will continue his duties with the 
trust company. 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©, 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $150,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

Substantial gains are indicated in banking 
resources as well as volume of trust depart- 
ment business by the latest financial state- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust Company of Port- 
land, Maine. janking resources amount to 
$21,139,847, including loans and discounts of 
$10,144,579: U. S. government securities 
$1,000,000; other securities $7,700,000; cash 
and cash items $356,988 and due from banks 
$1,511,669. Deposits total $18,600,000. Capi- 
tal is $400,000 ; surplus $400,000 and undivided 
profits $761,835. Trust and sinking funds 
amount to $14,397,269. 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY GAINS 
The Trust Company of New Jersey reports 
an increase in assets amounting to $10,556,- 
541 during the period from December 31, 
1926, to June 30, 1927. Total resources are 
$75,920,830. The institution has a capital of 
$3,500,000; surplus of $3,500,000; undivided 
profits of $1,279,222; deposits of $67,254,689. 
Assets include: cash on hand and in bank, 
$9,111,985; collateral loans, $17,725,673. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


CONSOLIDATION OF PACIFIC-SOUTH- 
WEST TRUST WITH FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 
With the approval of boards of directors 
and beneficial certificate holders, as well as 
the quashing of the Wash 
ington, I). C., to secure injunction against use 
of the title “First National,’ the way has 
been cleared for consolidation of the Pacifie- 
Southwest Trust & sank with the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. These 
two institutions, which have been operating 
under joint 


proceedings at 


Savings 


stock control, together with the 
numerous the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust, will conduct business under a 
national charter and with one directing head. 
Capital of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Angeles 
will be increased to $12,250,000 with surplus 
Of $8,000,000 undivided profits of 
$7.750,.000. The consolidation 
the Comptroller of 
discretionary 
the 
title, 
Chief 
Columbia 


brances of 
how 


Consolidated 
Los 
and not 
less than 
the approval of 
Currency 
grant the 
tional” in the 
by the decision of 
the District of 


has 
the 
power to 
“First Na- 
also sustained 
Justice McCoy of 
Supreme Court. 


whose 
use of words 


new was 


Injunction was sought by a number of banks 


RALPH B. HARDACRE 
Vice-president, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, who has been elected President of the California 
Bankers Association 


California 
National,” 
Angeles 


in southern 
of “First 

The consolidation is the big 
gest banking development in California since 
the nationalization of the Bank of Italy of 
San Francisco. Although such merger was 
contemplated for a long time, it is announced 
that the the McFadden 
Banking action rendered 
such all 
will be chairman of the 
will be active 


which bear the title 


Los 


provisions of 
Act 
consolidation 
cerned. J. M. Elliott 
board and Henry M. Robinson 
head of both the First National Bank of 

the affiliated First 
The authorized capital of the 
Securities Company will i 
less than $6,000,000. 


new 
hastened and 


advantageous to con 


Los 
and 
Company. 

First 
creased to not 


Angeles Securities 


be in 


“aisoO 


Advantage will be 
of the MeFadden 


taken of the provision 
amendments to reduce par 
value of the the First National 
Bank from $100 to The capital 
tioned above of $12,250 will be represented 
by a total of 490,000 shares, each of $25 par 
value. Present 


shares of 


$25. men 


stockholders will receive five 
par value for 
held, or a total 
69,000 beneficial certificates 
The effect of this 
add $10,500,000 to 
the capital assets of the institutions. 


The First 


each bene- 


345,000 


new shares of $25 
ficial 


shares 


certificate 
for the 
at present outstanding. 
new capitalization is to 


how 


National Bank of Los Angeles 


SAMUEL S. ROLPH 
Who was recently 
the California 


appointed Assistant Trust Officer 
rust Company of Los Angeles 


of 









will continne branch banking operations in 
upward of forty communities in 
California. A recent financial statement 
credits the institutions involved in the mer- 
ger with total deposits of $298,000,000. The 
First National Bank of Los Angeles has been 
an important factor in the life of 
southern California for almost half a cen- 
tury and the consolidation will place it in 
position to render even greater service, not 
only in Angeles, but to the two 
of communities in which offices are 


southern 


business 


Los score 


located. 


A. M. CHAFFEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


A. M. Chaffey, president of the California 
sank and organizer of the California Bank 
Group of Los Angeles, has also been elected 
president of the National City Bank, which 
is controlled by the California Bank through 
stock ownership. He succeeds Malcome Crowe 
who 


resigned recently owing to ill health 
and after a successful banking career of 


twenty years. Mr. Chaffey has built up the 


California Bank group to the point where 
resources are about $125,000,000. Opera- 
tions of the California Bank proper are car- 


ried on 
while 


through a system of 48 branches, 
the California Group Corporation, a 
holding company, controls additional banks, 
including the National City and several out- 
lying banks, bringing the total number to 51. 

Total deposits of the California Bank and 
the National City as of June 30th, last, were 
approximately $101,600,000. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of California Bank, an extra dividend 
of $1 per share was authorized in addition 
to the regular dividend of $4 per share. A 
dividend was also declared in the same pro- 
portion on the recently authorized five thou- 
sand shares of additional stock. 

ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CALIFORNIA 

NATIONAL BANK 

A. E. Huntington, who has long been iden- 
tified with the successful operations of the 
California Bank and California Group of 
los Angeles, has been elected president of 
the newly organized California National 
Bank of Beverly Hills, Cal. C. H. Burlin- 
game was elected vice-president and B. E. 
Brownell, secretary and treasurer. Direc- 
tors include: W. R. Frazer, manager of the 
Harold Lloyd Studios; J. A. Cornelius, Judge 
M. Kavanaugh, R. R. Pollock, A. E. Hunt- 
ington, Leo S. Chandler, T. E. Ivey, Jr., J. 
B. Chaffey and C. H. Burlinghame, bankers, 
George FE. Sechindhelm, 
California Securities 
E. Donnelly. 


vice-president of 


Company and Charles 
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HONORARY DEGREE FOR WM. R. 
MOREHOUSE 

At the annual commencement exercises of 
the University of California the honorary 
degree of Master of Business Administration 
was William R. Morehouse, 
the Security Trust & Say- 
Los Angeles and president of 
Bank Division of the American 
Association, in recognition of his 
work in the field of banking and his contri- 
butions to the literature of his profession. 
Perhaps no bank officer in America contri- 
butes more articles to the financial magazines. 
At the present time as a member of the pub- 
lic relations Commission of the A. B. A. he is 
writing a series of articles exposing fraudu- 
lent practices which the A. B. A. is distri- 


conferred upon 
vice-president of 
ings Bank of 
the Savings 
Bankers 


buting to 5,200 newspapers throughout the 
nation. He is the author of a half dozen 


textbooks on banking. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

Horace W. Runkle of the Trust Depart- 
ment of the Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, won the first prize in the 
national oratorical contest of the American 
Institute of Banking at Detroit on July 13th 
with his brilliant address on “Looking Ahead 
Through the A. I. B.” The prize of $500 
awarded through the generosity of A. 
P. Gianinni of the Bank of Italy who has 
established a fund, the income from which 
is to be used to furnish prize money for an 
oratorical contest to be conducted as an 
annual feature of the A. I. B. convention. 

The Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, has opened the new building for its 
branch, at Anaheim and Broad streets, Wil- 
mington. 

Permits have been granted by William C. 


was 


Wood, state superintendent of banks, for 
the Security Bank of Alhambra, and the 


Security Bank of San Marino, as units of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 


geles. 


WELLS FARGO BANK CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 

On July 13th the Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Company of San Francisco cele- 
brated its diamond jubilee anniversary. The 
charter obtained by Henry Wells and 
William G. Fargo in 1852. The Union Trust 
Company was taken over in 1924. The lat- 
est financial statement shows total resources 
of $152,230,000; deposits, $120,323,000; capi- 
tal, $9,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $3,340,299. 


was 
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ARE YOU AN ALERT 
TRUST OFFICER? 


If so, you need the ait and enlarged edition 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


‘Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 

CONTENTS 


1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- . Statutes of All States Carefully 


tors, Administrators and Guardians 
in the Care and Management of 
Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- 
penses for Repairs and Improve- 
ments; Continuing Business and 
Investments of Decedent. 


Compiled. 


. Statutes Governing Investments by 


Savings Banks. 


. Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 


Decisions of Every State. 


. List of Investments Legal in Con- 


necticut, Massachusetts and New 
York. 


600 pages—Attractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price...... $5 .00 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,” by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 





